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JOURNAL 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


The Kashmirian Atharva Vedu, Book One.—Edited, with 
critical notes, by LeRoy Carr Barret, M.A., Ph.D., of 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Prefatory Note.—This elaboration of the first book of the Paip- 
palada is in the nature of the case an experiment and only that: 
nothing absolutely definite can be attained until the whole shall 
have been worked over in a manner somewhat similar to this. 
The form in which the material is presented is the result of 
some experimenting on my part and advice from Professors 
Bloomfield and Lanman. ‘The startlingly corrupt and varied 
condition of the manuscript has made it difficult to maintain a 
good balance in attempting emendation: and has also made 
necessary a certain freedom and lack of rigid consistency in the 
form in which the text is handled. The main object has been 
to give an exact transliteration of the manuscript; but I have 
separated the stanzas, treating each one separately. Imme- 
diately after the transliteration of each stanza probable or possi- 
ble corrections have been suggested; or sometimes the stanza has 
been rewritten embodying such corrections. Of prime impor- 
tance are the references to occurrences of stanzas or pidas in 
other texts; these were supplied by Prof. Bloomfield’s Vedic 
Concordance, to the manuscript of which he kindly gave me 
free access. When no references are given it will be understood 
that the material is new. Advance sheets of Whitney’s 7rans- 
lation of the Atharva Veda, kindly furnished by Prof. Lanman, 
were helpful. I would here express my sincere thanks to Prof, 
Lanman for this assistance, as well as for stimulating advice, 
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and to Prof. Bloomfield for an interest and helpfulness which 
have been more than that of teacher to pupil. 

The abbreviations used are the familiar ones, conforming to 
the list in Bloomfield’s ‘‘The Atharva Veda,” in Biihler’s 
Grundriss: except that I have used § to refer to the Atharva 
Veda of the Saunikiya School. 

In transliterating I have used a vertical bar where the manu- 
script has a colon, a ‘‘z” to represent its sign for period, and 
the Roman period to represent the virima. Sometimes I have 
used the dagger to indicate a corrupt reading retained. The 
abbreviation ms. (sic) for manuscript is used to avoid confusion 
with the abbreviation MS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The condition of the ms—Of course I used the well-known 
fac-simile of the Piippalida ms., edited by Professors Bloom- 
field and Garbe; this is an absolutely perfect fac-simile and 
much more satisfactory to handle than the original birch-bark. 
Before the original ms. in Siradi was sent to Prof. Roth there 
was sent a copy in Devanagari; of this transcript he made a 
copy, and from his copy I made a copy of Book One, to which 
reference is made by T; the variants in my T may be partly 
due to a difficulty I found in reading Prof. Roth’s Devanagari 
script. The value of T has been in supplying some of what is 
missing in the original on the first few folios. 

The whole of fl is gone. Three pieces of f2 are preserved, 
but are not arranged in proper order in the fac-simile (see below, 
p: 203). In f3 there are two large holes and two smaller ones. 
A corner is broken out of £4, taking half of the last three lines 
on each side and blurring part of another on f4b. On f5 about 
two-thirds of the length of the ldst four lines are gone. On f6a 
the latter half of the last five lines has been lost through peeling 
of the bark, and a few characters are also missing from two more 
lines at the same place. In f20 there is a small hole at the edge 
touching ll. 3-5; occasionally elsewhere a few letters are miss- 
ing or blurred because of chipping of the bark. All of f21 is 
gone, and the lower part of £22; it seems clear that f22b never 
had more than the present five lines of script, the copyist hav- 
ing left the rest blank as he left f23a (not shown in the fac- 
simile). Book One ends f29b 1. 4. 
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A goodly amount of what is missing is supplied by T, which 
shows itself a very good copy elsewhere and may therefore be 
taken as the equivalent of the original for the missing parts. T 
gives nothing for fl: for f2 it gives a complete text save about 
the amount of three pidas on each side: for f3 it gives all save 
one pada at the end of f3a: in f4 it shows the same lacuna with 
the ms., about the amount of four padas being gone from each 
side: on f5 it shows the same lacuna with the ms., about the 
amount of eight pidas being gone from each side: on f6a it 
gives all the missing part save one pida. For f21 T gives 
nothing and for f22 it gives only what the ms. has. From this 
statement the state of the ms. when T was copied will be evi- 
dent. 

Numbering of hymns and stanzas.—A hymn is called a kinda 
(once kandiki), but more often the abbreviation ki appears; 
five kindas make an anuvika. In this book every anuvika 
except the last is numbered, usually in abbreviation and most 
frequently in the form ‘‘a 21.” 

The numbering of the kindas is not very regular; 18 times 
the ms. shows no number at the end of a hymn, 6 times the one 
given is wrong: 9 times the form is kandah with the numeral, 
19 times it is kai with the numeral, 44 times it is the numeral 
alone. After No. 56 appears ekidasinuvike prathamas siktah, 
and after No. 57 dvitiyas siktah. 

The stanzas are numbered only down through kinda No. 40, 
and even for one-fifth of those stanzas the numeral is lacking. 
The verse-end is usually indicated even if the numeral is lacking ; 
very often the colon is wanting at the end of a first hemistich. 
The copyist seems to have become more and more slack in punc- 
tuation and to have tended to abbreviated forms in numbering 
the hymns and stanzas. Except when rewriting a stanza I have 
not regularly indicated corrections of punctuation and num- 
bering. 

The structure of the book.—First, in regard to the missing 
parts, it is evident that the loss of fl takes away four kindas, 
for T has at the end of the first hymn on f2a * 5 prathamanu- 
vikah. The case is not so clear with f21; £20b ends with st. 2 
of a 15 ka 2 and f23b begins in a 17 ka 3 in the middle of what 
is probably st. 2. Thus the number of kandas in a 15 and a 16 
is not shown, but as all the other anuvakas have five kandas 
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each, save the last two which have six each, it seems very prob- 
able that these two anuvikas also had five kindas each: from 
this we may conclude that the book contained 112 hymns. 

On f22a appears nearly all of a hymn which is surely a 16 ka 1; 
then follows the beginning of a 16 ka 2 and on the top of £22b 
appear the last two stanzas of what is very probably a 16 ka 3. 
It seems perfectly clear to me that the copyist then left blank 
the rest of £22b and all of £23a,—enough space to receive the 
rest of a 16 and the missing part of a 17. 

In the case of 91 hymns the number of stanzas each has is 
clear, thus: 





5 hymns have 3 stanzas each = 15 stanzas 
67 ‘a4 4 ‘a4 268 “é 
14 74 5 “é 70 6é 

3 [a4 6 6é 18 oe 

1 a4 4 oe ¥ a4 

] 74 10 6é 10 ‘a4 
91 388 = S$ 


There are about 23 stanzas in certain hymns which are seem- 
ingly complete, but in which there is an uncertainty as to how 
many stanzas they now have or once had; also in fragments of 
hymns there are about 11 stanzas; so that the book as it stands 
contains approximately 425 stanzas. 

Several kindas are in prose, but in the count I have not ex- 
cluded them; and the total includes as complete stanzas those on 
the first few folios which are restored from T or S. 

Of these 425 stanzas about 150 are new material; and of these 
150 about 100 stanzas are comprised in 25 complete hymns, the 
rest being scattered about in varying amounts. 

The stanzas for the most part consist of four pidas of the usual 
eight- or eleven-syllable types; a few kindas have stanzas of 
three eight-syllable padas, and a few are merely prose formule. 

Accents.—In this book, and even throughout the ms., the ac- 
centuation is sporadic; 58 stanzas are marked, 34 of these consti- 
tuting 7 complete hymns. The system of marking is very like 
that of the MS. (cf. plate in ZDMG.,. xxxiii, 177), but it is done 
with black ink. The udatta is marked with a vertical stroke 
over the syllable, the anudatta with a vertical stroke under 
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the syllable, the dependent svarita with a dot under the 
syllable, and the independent svarita with a hook under the 
syllable. Mistakes in accentuation are very common. It seems 
worth remark that all save one of the accented stanzas occur 
elsewhere and most of them frequently. 

Individualities and mistakes in orthography.—The remarks of 
Bihler in his Kashmir Report, 1877, p. 25, are of interest and 
value in this connection: also Karl Burkhard, Die Kag¢mirer 
Cakuntala-Handschrift, Sitzungsberichte d. kais. Akad. d. 
Wissenschaft zu Wien, Philos.-hist. Classe, 107ter Band, S. 481. 

The anusvara is usually the dot, but the ardhacandra form 
occurs, with the crescent turned up or down; the three seem to 
be used indiscriminately. At times the anusvara is used to 
denote any of the nasals, and that too whether they be medial 
or final: on the other hand, final m is sometimes, though rarely, 
assimilated to a following consonant. At times final m at the 
end of a hemistitch is written anusvara, and the dropping of any 
final sz is a very common error. _ 

The jihvimiliya and upadhmaniya (I transliterate both s) are 
regular, though visarga appears before & at times and rather 
frequently before p: s stands unchanged a few times vefore & and 
p, and regularly so before s, only rarely becoming visarga in this 
position: s becomes § before s Omission of visarga is very 
common at the end of a hemistich, often accompanied by length- 
ening of a preceding short vowel. But often the visarga is the 
only mark of the end of the hemistich. The various writings of 
final s I have not made uniform. 

The ms. never has an avagraha sign; when one is needed I 
have supplied it. 

There are striking and rather plentiful instances of dittography 
and haplography: at times syllables seem to have been dropped 
without any cause. Sometimes two consonants are not ligatured, 
thus in effect inserting short a; the reverse too seems to happen, 
short a being dropped and the consonants ligatured. There are 
only a few marginal glosses, and these seemingly in the same 
hand with the body of the ms. 

Before giving details it may be said that in Sarada certain let- 
ters and groups of letters are almost or exactly identical; so con- 
fusions are to be expected between ma and sa, ca and ga, cc and 
§ca and sa, u and ta, tu and tta, ku and kta; the first er last con- 
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sonant is very often dropped in complicated ligatures; confusion 
is common between surd and sonant, between aspirate and non- 
aspirate, and between sibilants: all these characteristic errors 
are much in evidence in the Paiippalida ms., which is remark- 
ably full of mistakes although the script is very clear and easy 
to read. 

The vowel signs are often dropped, especially that for @; and 
there is considerable confusion between longs and shorts of the 
same quality. Double sandhi, especially when the resultant is 
da, is common. 

The sign for yw stands for a on f2a 1. 3. 

Rather frequent are interchanges between the i-vowels and 
their diphthongs; and between the u-vowels and their diphthongs. 

Short 7 is found several times where 7 is necessary; moreover 
y and the combinations ra, vi, 7w seem to interchange, and even 
iri and ar are found for r. 

The well-known confusion of e and aya occurs; and ayi and 
ahi seem to appear for e and di. 

There are some cases of interchange between kr and ks: and 
the ligature sk is one of the most difficult to recognize. 

It seems that cv and ta interchange, and there are several 
cases of confusion: between cch and ts. The signs for ja and na, 
also ja and nu, are enough alike to have caused some confusion. 

Of the linguals may be mentioned d@, which looks like ru and 
is confused with it; also with dv. One sign seems to serve for 
st and sth, though for the most part T gives the one needed. 

Either ¢ or 4/ carelessly formed will look like the other; hence 
confusions of tu, or tta, and bhu; also between ty and bhy. <A 
number of times the ms. seems to make no distinction between 
tr and tr. The sign for tha at times interchanges with that for 
sa. Similarity of signs causes confusion of da and ca; also dy 
and bhy. In ligature, if it is the first letter, d/ is found con- 
fused with 4; if it is the second letter, with v. 

There is considerable confusion between 7” and ¢ as the first 
letter of a ligature; especially nda, nma and rma. 

The ms. regularly has vr and vr for br and br; these writings 
I have allowed to stand. 

This sketch of the confusions of signs is not intended to be 
exhaustive, but it may help to orient any who cares to look into 


the manuscript. 
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Relation to the Saunakiya and to other texts.—Just about 200 
stanzas of this first book of the Piipp. appear also in 8. and fur- 
ther a number of scattered padas. There is material here which 
appears in Books 1-11, 14, 16, 18-20 of S.; but the most of it 
is in Books 1, 2,3,6and7. Of S. 1 there are 19 complete hymns 
here, 6 of S. 2; 5 of S. 6; and 4 of S. 3. Of the Paipp. hymns 
before No. 34 only Nos. 27 and 29 have no correspondent in §., 
and even much of the content of No. 27 is in S. 

The bulk of the new material lies between hymns 43 and 101, 
although nearly 20 hymns within these limits are not new. 

Stanzas which in S. constitute one hymn are here sometimes 
divided into two or even more; and the two Paipp. hymns may 
appear in different parts of this book or in different books (cf. 
Whitney’s 7ranslation): or the order of stanzas may vary in the 
two versions, or the hemistichs be differently combined: or 
stanzas which in S. are one hymn appear here with another stanza 
added, from another part of S., or from another collection, or 
with a new stanza. 

Two hymns in this book occur only here and in RV., one only 
here and in TS., four only here and in Kaus.: and there area 
few stanzas hitherto known only in some one of the Sitras. 

When the same stanzas appear here and in §., interesting 
variants often occur; but only rarely can we go so far as to cor- 
rect S. by the Paipp. When a stanza occurs here, in §., and in 
other places too, it is decidedly noticeable that the Paipp. read- 
ing often agrees with one or more of the others rather than with 
S.; especially with RV., and MS. or KS. 

Conclusions of any definiteness could not be drawn from this 
experiment of limited scope: some of the observations in the 
preceding pages may serve as a working basis. 


FRAGMENTS OF F2. 
f2a frag. 1. “*imrtena vi ridhasi z ka 1 z divo* 
frag. 2. kiiyaso manasi susevo* 
tih z 2 ~ yunavadyabhi* 
r api gandharvasu samudra* 
upicaryanti z 3 z a*i 
Svivasum gandha* 
miz4zy* 
nomuha tabhyo gan* 
ka* 
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frag. 3. *carbho samira 
*susta ny tirnobhu vi 
*jisane tvam ava tvain puska 
*keses* na 
£2b frag. 1. “sas catasro bhimyd uta | deva* 
frag. 2. *snivasu parvasu n* * * * 
*elam Sune jariyu ttave | ne 
*styos vaniyutam. ava ja 
*mainuvikah z 
*ni bibhrata vacaspa 
*] z upane 
*sosyate ni ram 


*tani ubheya ratni 
frag. 3. na radhasi m* 


vanasya yas patir eka* 
si vrahmani deva divya* 
diva sprsto yajatas* 


These fragments are not in their proper order in the facsimile: 
the first is frag. 1 of f2b, to which fits frag. 3 of f2a, so as to 
give the reading devi garbho samira on the same line; then to 
frag. 3 of f2a fits frag. 2 of f2b, so as to give on the same line 
sniivasu parvasu na kesesu n*. And for the reverse, frag. 3 of 
f2b and frag. 1 of f2a fit together, so as to give on the same line 
na radhasi mimrtena®; frag. 2 of f2a follows frag. 3 of f2b, but 
not so as to give continuous reading. 


ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA-SAKHA.—BOOK ONE.! 
5. 
S. 1, 11. 
** * * teyavi tasmadi varsmdai ta punah prajaydsavi 
* * digah pradisas catasro bhimya uta 
devi garbho samirayamte vy ujavatu siitave 2 
In a read catasro divah, in ¢ garbham sam irayante, in d vy 
irnavantu; S. has sam dirayan tim in c. 

susta ny irnobhu vi yonim hapayamasi 
Srathaya sisane tvam ava tvam puskale srja 3 





1In the transliteration italicized words and letters are in T only. 
The division of words is based on that in T. 
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For a read sisi vy arnotu; inc sisane. S. has biskale in d. 
neva snadvasu na parvasu na kesgesu na nakhesu ca 
avditu psrti gevalam sune janiyu tuve 

In c read prsni, in d jarfiyv attave. 

S. st. 4ab has neva manse na pibasi neva majjasv ahatam; the 
reading of cd adopted here is that of S., which has a fifth pada, 
ava jarayu padyatam. ApMB. 2. 11. 19cde has sthavitry ava 
padyasva na miaiisesu na snivasu na baddham asi majjasu: st. 
20 of the same is nirditu prsni Sevalam®. Cf. also PG. 1. 16. 2, 
where our second hemistich appears as first. 


neva pdusena pivasi neva kastyo nayutam. 

ava jardyuva padyatam 5 prathamanuvikah 
Read: neva mianse na pivasi neva kastyos caniyutim | 

ava jarayu padyatim z5z kandah 5 z prathamanuvikah z 

For padas a and ¢ ef. under st. 4; PG. 1. 16. 2cde has naiva 
minsena pivari na kasmins caniyatam ava’. 
6. 
a 1. 1. 
ye trisaptah paryanti vised rupani bibhrata 
vacaspatir bald tesdm tanvam adhy & dadhatu me 





In the first hemistich read pari yanti, and ripani bibhratah. 
This stanza occurs also MS. 4. 12.1; 179. 14. Both 8S. and 
MS. have tanvo adya in d; for b see also S. 14. 2. 30b. 


<br nee CR Bie ate 


upaneha vacaspate devena manasa saha 
asosyate ni rama* * * * 


In a read punar ehi, and for ¢ vasospate ni ramaya* *, 

MS. 4. 12. 1 has upa prehi in a, but it seems better to read 
with S.: in MS. the second hemistich reads vasupate vi ramaya 
mayy eva tanvaza mama. N. 10. 18ab is as in S.; inc it has 
rimaya, and d as in MS. 


* * ni ubheyaratni ya * * 


* ¢ © * wyaijayavdea * * * 

The third stanza of 8. is: 
ihaivabhi vi tanibhe artni iva jyaya | 
vacaspatir ni yachatu mayy evastu mayi srutam. 
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upahito vacaspatir upahiito ham vacaspatyu 
som srtena ridhasi mi mrtena vi ridhasi kai 1 


For the second hemistich read sam srutena radhasi ma srutena 
vi ridhasiz42zkilz _ For the first I make no suggestion. 

The only parallel is st. 4 of S.; upahito vacaspatir upisman 
vicaspatir hvayatim | sam srutena gamemahi ma srutena vi 
radhisi. 


7. 
S. 2. 2. 
divyo gandharvo * *vanaspatir eki yava nomasda 
vaksavidyah 
ta tvd yosi brahmani deva divya namas te stu divi 
te sadhastham 1 


Read: divyo gandharvo bhuvanasya yas patir eka eva namasa 
viksv idyah | 
tata tvi yaumi vrahmana deva divya namas te ‘stu divi 
te sadhastham z 1 z 


In b 8. has eka eva namasyo °, and in ¢ divya deva. 


diva sprsto yajatah siryatvag jata haraso daivyasya 
ekiyaso manasi susevo mrdad gamdharvo bhuvanasya 
Yas patih 2 
In a read divi, in b avayati; in ¢ susevo but ekfyaso is a 
puzzle; [Perhaps for ekah kiyaso.— Zd. | in d gandharvo. 
Pidas abd here are the same with abe in S.; there d is eka 
eva namasyah susevah; b also occurs RV. 8. 48. 2b. 


yuvanadyabhis sama jagmdabhir apsurdbhir api gam- 
dharvasu 
samudriasaii sadana mahus tatas sadyad upaicaryamti 3 


Read: anavadyabhis sam u jagma abhir apsarabhir api gandharva 
asuh | 
samudra isi sadanam ma fhus tatas sadya 4 ca para ca 
yanti z 3 z 


The reading suggested here is that of S. except pida-b, which 
there has apsarisv api gandharva dsit; perhaps dsit should be 
read here. SS has yatas in d. 
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abhriye didyur naksatriye ya visvivasum gamdharvam 
sacasve 
tabhyo vo devin namaitu krnomi 4 
In a read didyun, in b gandharvam sacadhve; and for ¢ tabhyo 
vo devir nama it °. 
yah klanddas tamisicayo aksikamaé manomuha 
tibhyo gamdharvapatni* * *karanumah kai 2 
Read: yah klandis timisicayo aksakimi manomuhah | 
tibhyo gandharvapatnibhyo ‘ psaribhyo ‘karam namah 
z52u4kaA2 7% 
8. 
Corresponds to 8. 2. 3. 
* * *jabhesajam subhesajayatu krnomi bhesajam 
A possible reconstruction for this second hemistich would be: 
* * bhesajam subhesajam tad u krnomi bhesajam z 1 z 
S. st. led has tat te krnomi bhesajarn subhesajain yathasasi. 
ad amgas catam yad bhesajani te sahasram va ca yani te 
f3a tesa asi tvam uttamam andsrivam arohanam. z 2 z 

Here (and often below) the virima and period (z) are both 
used by the scribe. 

Read in a aig’ satam; drohanam in d. 

In 8. the first hemistich is id angi kuvid anga satam ya 
bhesajini te; the second as here save aroganam for frohanam. 
Pida ¢ as here occurs VS. 18. 67c; SB. 9. 5. 1. 53¢; MS. 6. 2. 
6c; and elsewhere several times with unimportant variations. 

aruspainam idam mahat prthivyabhy adbhrtam. | 
tad asrivasya bhesajam tad rogam aninasat. 

For b read prthivya adhy udbhrtam; Asrivasya in ec. 

This is st. 5 in S. where arussrinam stands in a and tad u in 
d: 8S. 1. 24. 4b is prthivya’ adhy udbhrta (sc. syima). 

upactka ud bharamti samudrad adhi bhesajam 
aruspanasy atharvano rogasthdnam asy itharvanam. z 
kandika 3 


Read bharanti in a, and aruspano ‘sy in ¢. 
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The first hemistich is the same with the first of st. 4 in S.; the 
second is new, but ef. S. 4. 3. 7d, itharvanam asi vyighrajam- 
bhanam. 

On the Pali form upaciké see Bloomfield, SBE. 42. 511 and 
reference there to Morris in London Academy of Nov. 19, 1892, 
vol. xlii, p. 462. Cf. also Whitney’s Zranslution. 

One would expect aruspina rather than aruspina; the lexicons 
have not the word, but if its form is acceptable its meaning is 
clearly ‘‘ protecting against wounds.” 


9. 
S. 1. 10. 
ayan devdnam asuro vi rajati visi ya satya varunasya 
rajna | 
udas pari vrahmand Sisajandii ugrasya manyo hrda 
mantrayaimi z 1 z 
Read ayarh in a, rajiiah in b, tatas in c, and ugrasya manyor 
in d; perhaps Sisadina might stand in ¢ here as it does in 8.; 
an acc. hrdati would suit well in d. In b I leave visa ya un- 
solved; S. has vasi hi. For d 8. has ugrasya manyor ud imarh 
nayami. 


namas te jan varunasta manyavo visvam yayad deva 
nreakesu dugdham 

Satam sahasrat pra sravasy arbha ayam no jivaimh sarado 
vyapiye 222 

T has suviasy. 
Read: namas te rijan varunistu manyave visvamn yad deva ni 

cikesi drugdham | 

Satath sahasrai pra suvaimy arbha ayam no jivan sarado 
tvyapiye z22z 


° 


In b S. has visvarn hy ugra ni °, and for the second hemistich 
it has sahasram anyin pra suvimi sikam Satan jivati saradas 


taviyam. Pada das in S., also S. 2. 29. 2d. 


yad ukta anrtam jihvaya vrajinam bahu 
rijiias tva matyadharmano muificdmi varunad aham., z 3 z 


In a read uvakthanrtam, vrjinath in b, satya® in c. 


* 
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amuiicam tua vaisvanarad akavam mahatas pari | 
sajitin ugraha* *vr*¥ * *hanaz4z 


Filling the lacuna from 8. we may read: 
amuficam tvi vaisvanarid akavin mahatas pari | 
sajitan ugrehi vada vrahma capa cikihi nah z 4 z ka 4 z 


S. has muificimi in a, and arnavan in b. 


10. 
S. 1. 16. 2, 3, 1, 4. 
£3b sisiyanvaha varunas sisdydydagnir upavati | 
sisamm miindra priyacchad amivayas tu citam. z 1 z 


T has cfitanam in d. 

In b read sisiyignir upivati, in ¢ ma indras, in d amivayds 
tu catanam. 

In aS. has °aidhy aha, and for d tad aiiga yitucitanam. 


idamn viskandam si te idarn bidhate trinah | 
anena visvd sdsahi ya jatdni misadcya 2 2 @ 
In a read viskandham sahata, in b ‘trinah, in ¢ sisahe, in d 
pisicyah. 


ye mivasyam rdtrim ujasku cajamam trinah 
agnis turyo yaituhdsdu nah patu tebhyah 3 
In a read ‘mivisyim, in b ud asthur and atrinah, leaving 
cijamam unsolved. 
Pida b in S. has ° vrajam atrinah, and for ed it has agnis 
turiyo yituhai so asmabhyam adhi bravat. 


yady ahansv asva yadi gim yadi pirusam. 
sisena vidyimas tvi yathi yatha no so virahi z 4 z 
anuvakau 2 z 
In a read asvath, in c vidhyimas, and for d yathi no ‘so 
‘virahi. Read anuviko. Ina ahansv probably conceals some 
form of han. 
In S. the stanza reads yadi no git hansi yady asvain yadi 
pirusam | tam tva sisena vidhyimo °, 








} 
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23. 
Of. S. 1. 29 and RV. 10. 174. 


abhivartana manina yenendro abhi vavrte | 
tenemai vrahmanas pate bhi rastaya vartaya z 1 z 

In a read °vartena, in d ‘bhi rastraya. 

In b S. has vavrdhe; RV. has the verb as here but havisa for 
manini; both S. and RV. have tenisman in ¢; in dS. has var- 
dhaya, RV. vartaya. Pada ¢ as here also S. 19. 24. 1e; ten- 
aisya ° S. 6. 101. 2c; ef. RVKh. 10. 128. 12d. 


abhivari sapatnahabhi ya no aritayah 
abhi vrtarnyantam tisthabhi yo no durasyatu z 2 2 
In a read abhi viri as a possibility, in ¢ prtanyantam, in d 
durasyati. 
InaS. and RV. have abhivrtya sapatnin; the rest is given 
asin S. Ind RV. has na irasyati. 


abhi tva devas savitabhis somo abhibhréat. 
abhi tva visva bhitiny abhivatwi yathamasi 


Read savitabhi somo tabhibhrsat, and in d abhivarto yathi- 
sasi seems probable. 
In b 8. has avivrdhat, RV. avivrtat. 


ud asiu stiryo agid ud ayaih mimakam vacah 
yathiham satruhdsany asapatna sapatnaha | 

In b read ida, in ¢ “hasiny, in d asapatnas. 

The first hemistich is the same with that of S. st. 5: RV. 
10. 159. lab and ApMB. 1. 16. lab read ud asiu siryo agid ud 
ayama mimako bhagah: TB. 2. 7. 16. 4ab has ud asiv etu siryo 
ud idam °. S. 4. 4. 2ab has ud usa ud u sarya ud idam’®. 

The only parallel for c is S. st. 5¢ yathiham Satruho ‘sainy. 
Besides S. 1. 29. 5 pada d also occurs 8. 10. 6. 30¢ and 19. 46. 
7b. RV. 10. 159. 5a is asapatnaé sapatnaghni; ApMB. 1. 16. 5a 
is asapatné sapatnighni. 


f4a sapatnaksano vrsibhirastro vrsisahi | 
yathiham esaih virandm vi rdjani janasya ca z 5 z 


Read: sapatnaksayano vrsabhirastro visisahih | 
yathiham esim virinim vi rajini janasya cazizkalz 
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This stanza is No.6 in 8S. Padaa also 8S. 10. 3. 1b; the rest 
of the stanza appears in RV. 10. 174. 5, but with bhitdnam in 
c; RV. 10. 159. 6¢ and ApMB. 1. 16. 6c read yathiham asya 
virasya; pada d in RV. reads as here, but ApMB. has vi rajami 
dhanasya ca. 

12. 
S. 2. 28. 1, 2, 4, 3. 
tubhyam eva jarimam vardhatim ayam | mainath man- 
yena mrtyavo hinsisas tvam 
miiteva mitram pramini upasthe mitrenam mitrayat 
mitv anhasi 1 z 
Read: tubhyam eva jariman vardhatim ayam miinam anye 
mrtyavo hinsisus ttvam | 
miteva putrain pramand upasthe mitra enam mitriyat 
pitv anhasah z 1 z 


In c S. has memam anye mrtyavo hinsisuh satata ye. A vari- 
ant of c, miteva putramh bibhrtim upasthe, occurs RV. 6. 75. 
4b; VS. 29. 41b; TS. 4. 6. 6. 2b; MS. 3. 16. 3b; 185. 16; N. 
9. 40b. 


mitras ci tvai varunas ca risidiu jarimmmrtyu krnutaim 
samvidanau | 
tad agnir hot&é vayonaini vidvin visva didevo janima ni 
vakti z 2% 
Read mitras ca, risidiu jaramrtyum, vayunani, and visvani 
devo °. 
In S. a reads mitra enamn varuno va rigid; and d visva deva- 
natn janima vi vakti. Pada das in S. also occurs S. 4. 1. 3b, 
and KS. 10. 13. 


dyaus te pita prthivi mata jarismmrtyum krnutam dir- 
gham ayuh 

yatha jiva rtyi upasthe pranapainabhyam guptes sa *im 
himam z 3 z 


Read jarimrtyum, and satan himin; I have no suggestion in 
regard to guptes. 

S. has the following variants; in a tvi for te, samividine at 
end of b, aditer for rtya in c, gupitah and himah ind. Pada b 
as here also occurs S. 2. 13. 2b; 19. 24. 4b with verb krnuta. 
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tvam isise pasinam pairthivinaim ye jita uta ye janitva | 
*e*am p*ino hisin do pino mainath mitra vadhisar mo 
mitra* * 
Read: tvam isise pasinim pirthivinim ye jati uta ye janitvah | 
memam prino hasin mo ‘pino miinam mitri vadhisur 
mo ‘mitrah z 42 ka 2z 
S. has uta vi in b, and memam in d: pida c also occurs S. 7. 
53. 4a. 


13. 
S. 2. 29. 4. 


* * * * nena srsto marudbhir ugrah pra * * * * 
* * * * thivi pari dadimi sa mi * * * * * * * 


By taking words from S. to fill the lacune we get the follow- 
ing stanza: 
indrena datto varunena srsto marudbhir ugrah prahito 
na agiin | 
etam vim dyiviprthivi pari dadimi sa mi ksudhan ma 
trsat 212 
In a, which also occurs 8. 3. 5. 4b, S. has Sisto for srsto; the 
latter might be a corruption of sisto. The second hemistich in 
S. is esa vith dyiviprthivi upasthe mi ksudhan mi trsat. 


f4b irjam asmi irjasvati dhattam yatho sma payasvati dhat- 
tam. 
irjam asmii dyiviprthivi adhitim visve devi maruta 
iirjam ipah z 2 z 
In b read payo ‘smii. 


Sivas te hrdayam tarpayantv anamivo modamamas 
careha | 
savisiniu pivatam sattham eviésvindu ripam paridhiya 
miyam z 3 z 
T has mantham for sattham. 
Read sivas in a, pibataith mantham evasvino in ed. 
The first hemistich of S. is sivabhis te hrdayath tarpayamy 
anamivo modisistéh suvarcih: in ¢ 8. has mantham etam. 


(tasya patairam sajatam purisam irja svadhasajatam 
etam esi | ) 


j 
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This hemistich stands in the ms. after the numeral 3 of the 
preceding stanza. Whatever meaning we are able to get out 
of it does not seem to fit the context. If the first pida were 
anything like 4a, we might throw out the two pidas as ditto- 
graphy. 

indra etim sasrje vidyo gram irja svadhim ajatim etam 
esi | 

tay tvam jiva Ssaradas suvarcim si ta& susro bhisajas te 
akran, z 4 z 

T has viddho in a. 

Read: indra etarn sasrje viddho ‘grim airjim svadhim ajitim 
tetam esi | 
tayi tvam jiva saradas suvarci ma ta 4 susrod bhisajas 
te akranz42zka3z 


In aS. has agra; in b ajariih si ta esi. 


14. 
S. 1. 30. 


visve devisso bhi raksatesas utidityi jigrata yiiyam 


asmin. 
semam samina uta vanyanibhir memaim pri** Auruse* 
e**ozlsz 
T has yiyasmin in b; and breaks off at pra. 
The tops of the letters after pri show in the ms., and I feel 
sure that it has prapat piuruseye vadho ya. 
Read: visve deviso ‘bhi raksatemam utaditya jaigrta yiyam 
asmin | 
memam samina uta vinyanibhir memam prapat pauru- 
seyo vadho yah z 1 z 
In a 8. has visve devi vasavo raksatemam: and inc it has 
memam sanabhir. 
ye vo devis pitaro ye ca pu * * * * * tecam ugdham. 
sarvebhyo vas pari * * * * * * * se nayatha z 2 z 
By taking words from S. to fill the gaps we get the following 
reading: 
VOL. XXVI. 15 
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ye vo devis pitaro ye ca putrih sacetaso me srnutedam 
uktam | 

sarvebhyo vas pari dadimy etath svasty enaii jarase 
nayitha z 2 z 


In dS. has vahatha. 


ye deva di * * * * * ntariksa osadhhisv apsu | 

te krnu * * * * * tam anyana pari vrkta mrtyum z 3 z 
T has antaksi in b. e 
Again filling the gaps from S8., and emending, we get: c 


ye devia divi stha ye prthivyam ye antariksa osadhisv 
apsu | 

te krnuta jarasam fyur asmai satam anyan pari vrnaktu 
mrtyiin z 3 z 


For b 8. has ye antariksa osadhisu pasusv apsv antah. 


fda yesim prayaitha uta vanuyaitha hutabhigihutidas ca 
devah 
yesim vayas paca pradiso vibhaktis tin no smai san- 
nasadhah ksanomi z 4 z 
In a T has prayaji vanuydsa; in d satrasadhah. 
Read: yesith prayiji uta vinuyaji hutabhigd ahutidas ca 
devah | 
yesiim vayas paiica pradiso vibhaktiis tin vo ‘smai satra- 
sadah krnomi z42ka4z 
Pida a occurs in the form yesimh prayaja utainuyajih, ApS. 
14. 32. 5b and TB. 3. 7. 10. 4. In cS. has yesit vah °. 


16. 
S.1. 14. 


ahath te bhagam & dade dhisesnayava srja | 
mahimiliiva parvato jyog apatirisv fisasahi z 1 z 

T has dhisesta in b. 

In b read ‘dhi and srajam; the rest of b I cannot solve. Ine 
read mahimilé iva; and in d jyok pitrsv Asasii is probably the 
correct reading. The ms, at times fails to join consonants, thus 
in effect inserting a (cf. preceding hymn st. 3d for the opposite) : 
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even though jyog, and not jyok, is written here, this seems to 
be the reason for apatirisv. 

The first hemistich in S. is bhagam asyi varea fdisy adhi 
vrksid iva srajam: in b S. has mahibudhna, and in d it has 


astam., 


yat te rajanakanyin ayin vi dhiyate yamah 
si mitur vadhyatarm grhe atho bhratur atho pituh z 2 z 
Read the first hemistich thus: yat te rijan kanyai tnayiin vi 
dhiyate yama. And in ¢ read badhyatim. 
° 


In aS. has esi te °; in b vadhir ni dhiyatim °. 


yan te ketama rijann imam u pari dadhmasi | 
jyog apatirisv sata sirsnes samopya z 3 z 
T has ketapa in a. 
Read: yat te ketapa rijann imam te pari dadmasi | 
jyok pitrsv asata 4 sirsnas samopyat z 3 z 
In the first hemistich 8. has esi te kulapa rijan tam u te °; in 
d it has Samopyat. ) 


asitasya vrihmani kasyapasya gayabhasya ca | 
antaskosa vibha jimayopa nahyimi te bhagamh z 4 z 
anuvikah 3 z 
Read: asitasya vrahmani kasyapasya gayasya ca | 
antaskosai vibhi jimayo ‘pi nahyimi te bhagam z 4 z 
ka 5 z anuvikah 3 z 
In aS. has asitasya te °; in c it has antahkosam iva jimayo. 
The lack of iva in Paiipp. makes the reading vibha doubtful, and 
it seems probable that the reading here should be the same with 
that of 8. 
16. 
S. 1. 23; TB. 2. 4. 4. 1ff. 
naktam jitisy osadhe rime krsne apikn * * * 


T has asikn * *. 
As far as the ms. goes it reads like $8.; by taking words from 
S. we may complete the stanza as follows: 
naktath jitisy osadhe rime krsne asikni ca | 
ida rajani rajaya kilisai palitarh ca yat z 1 z 
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kiliesh da © ° * * ** 
* tv sosnatim varna * * * * 
T has ca * ina. 
In completing this stanza I use the words of S., but emend 
pada ¢ on the basis of TB. 
kilasam ca palitath ca nir ito nisaya prsat | 
i tvi svo ‘Snutadim varnah pari suklini pitaya z 2 z 
In c 8. has 4 tvi svo visatim varnah; TB. has 4 na svo 
asnutim’”’. Ind TB. has svetani. 


* tain te pralayanam ai * * * * 
* * * * nir ito nisayaibhi * * 

Filling the gaps with words from 8. we have: 
asitarn te pralayanam isthanam asitam tava | 
asikny asy osadhe nir ito nisaya prsat z 3 z 


TB. has nilayanam in a; and asikniy asy° in e. 
’ a 


f5b * * * *  tanijasya ca yatvici | 
dhisya krtasya vrahmana laksma Svetam anenasam. z | z 


With the help of S. we get: 


asthijasya kilisasya taniijasya ca yat tvaci | 
daisy’ krtasya vrahmani laksma svetam aninasam z 4 z 
ki 1 z 


In c TB. has krtyaya krtasya®. 


3. 
S. 1. 12. 
jariyujas prathama usriyo vrs vitabhraja stanayann etu 
vrstva 
ma no mrtita tvago bhajam ye kam ojas tredhi vi 
cakraye z 1 z 


In b read vitibhrajis: in ¢ the first three words are probably 
sa no mrdati, and bhajata may be a corruption of bhafijan, or 
even rujan; for tvago I have nothing to offer unless it be tvaco, 
WN which is not satisfactory. We may read d as in S., ya ekam 
} ojas tredha vi cakrame. | 

In b S has ° eti vrstya; and for pida c it has sa no mrdati 
tanva rjugo rujan. 
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alge iige Sociva Susriyiyino yo grhita parasya grbhiti | 
aikonam aiko havisi yajimi hrdisrito manasa yo jajina 
Z2Z 
We may safely restore a to read aiige-‘ige Socisi sisriyino, 
and d to read hrdisrito manaso yo jajina; in b no doubt the 
sense is as in pada d of S., but to emend definitely is not safe: 
in ¢ havisi yajimi is good, and it may be that the rest is only a 
corruption of the reading of S., aikint sam aikan. 
The stanza in S. reads thus: aiige-aige Socisi sisriyinatn 
namasyantas tvi havisi vidhema | aikint sam akin havisi 
vidhema yo agrabhit parviasya grabhita. 


mufcimi sidvasaktyi uda kisa enam panuh pabhar 4 
vivesa yo syah 

yo traji vitaji yas ca Susmo vanaspatin srjatim par- 
vatans caz3z 

In a T has Sirsaktyi uda kisa; in b paruhparur 4°; in ¢ 
‘bhraja. 

Read the first hemistich, mujicimi sirsaktyai uta kisa enath 
paruh-parur 4 vivesa yo ‘sya: in ¢ read yo ‘bhraji, and in d 
sacatim?. 

S. has muiica in a, 4 vivesa ‘in b. 


Sarh te parasmai gitiya sam astu pariya te 
Samh te prstibhyo majjabhyas sam astu tanve tava z 2 z 


T has majjabhyas ca sam astu”. 





Read: Sath te parasmii gitriya sam astv ‘pariya te 
Sain te prstibhyo majjabhyas sam astu tanve tava z 4 z 
kai 2% 
S. has pronouns of the first person. In b S. has avaraya, 
which might perhaps be read for ‘pariya. For ce S. has sath 
me caturbhyo aigebhyah. 


18. 
S. 3. 8. 1-4. 


i yitu mitra rtubhis *al*amanas samnvesayan prthivim 
usriyabhih 
tad asma * * * * * * dadhdtu 212 
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T gives kalpamanas in a, and has usriyabhih in b. 

T has the correct reading of the first hemistich. Again draw- 
ing on S. we may suppose that the second hemistich read, tad 
asmibhyam varuno viyur agnir vrhad rastrat%h satmvesyarn 
dadhitu. 

In cS. has athismabhyam °. 


** * * * * prati grhantu me va * 
* * * * * jitinim madhyamestha * * 
For the sake of completeness I give the stanza as restored 
with the help of S$. 

dhata ritih savitedam jusantim indras tvasté prati grhn- 
antu me vacah | 

huve devim aditim Siraputrim sajitiniin madhyamestha 
yathasini z 2 z 


S. has haryantu in b. 


f6a * * * tiram namobhir visvin devifi hamuttaratve | 
ayam agnir didiyad aha nameva sajiter uddho prati 
vrhadbhih z 3 z 

With the help of S. we get the following for the first hemi- 
stich: huve somam savitirari namobhir visvin devin ahamuttar- 
atve. Inc of S. dirgham stands where aham stands here, but I 
hesitate to read with S. Pada d is to be read as in S., sajatair 
iddho ‘pratibruvadbhih. 

In b S. has adityaii; in ¢ ° didiyad dirgham eva. 


ihed asidhanna puro gamitheyo gopih pustipatir vajat. 
asmii vas kimi upa kiminir visve devi upa satyim iha 
Z3%Z 
T has asithanna and gamitheryo. 
Read: ihed asitha na paro gamitheryo gopih pustipatir va 
‘fijat | 
asmii vas kimi upa kiminir visve devé upa tsatyim iha 
z42zkid3z 
If pida ¢ can stand in this form, which is not at all certain, 
and if we suppose that satyim conceals some form such as sath 
yantu, perhaps we may then translate, ‘‘to this man may your 
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desires come, may ye desiring females come; may all the gods 
together come to him.” 

Pida a, as here, also S. 14. 1. 32a. In bS. has pusta®. The 
second hemistich of 8. is asmai kimiyopa kiminir visve vo deva 
upasam yantu. 

19, 
S. 1. &. 


asmin vasa vasavo dhirayantu indras tvasté varuno mitro 
agnih 

imam idityi uta visve ca devi utame devi jyotisi dhir- 
ayanta z1z 

T has °yantu in d. 

Read vasu and °yantv in a, and uttame and °yantu in d. 

Pida a oceurs Kaus. 55. 17. In b 8. has pasa instead of 
tvastaéa. Ind S. has uttarasmin jyotisi °. 

asmin devih pradisi jyotir astu siryo agnir uta va 
hiranyam. | 

uttarena vrahmani vidhihi krn* * anyin adharin 
sapatniin, z 2 * 

T has vibhahi in c, and krnvdéno in d. 

In a asmin may have been written under the influence of 
asmin in st. la; we may read with S. asya: and if pradisa is 
not acceptable, read pradisi with 8. In ¢ read vibhahi, which 
may be the reading of the ms., since the sign transliterated dh 
is not perfect: in d krnvino. 

In aS. has asya devih pradisi °: the second hemistich in S. 
reads sapatni asmad adhare bhavantittamam nikam adhi roha- 
yemam. Pidadas in Paipp. occurs S. 2. 29. 3d; TS. 3. 2. 8. 
5d; MS. 1. 2. 10¢; 20. 13; 4. 12. 3d; 185. 14, and elsewhere; 
with kurvino, in KS. 5. 2d, and 22. 2. 


om yenendraya sumabharan payafisy uttarena vrahmana 
jatavedah 
tena tvagiriha vardhayemam riyasposam sriisthyam a 
dhehy asmai z 3 z 
Omit om: in ¢ we may probably read tena tvam agna iha °, 
This stanza occurs MS. i. 4. 3: 50. 14; TS. 3. 5. 4. 2; KS. 
5.6. InaS. and TS. have sam abharah. In b all others have 
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uttamena; TS., MS., and KS. having havisi. For ¢ TS. and 
KS. have tenigne tvam uta vardhayemam, MS. ° uta vardhaya 
mim. For d §8., TS., and KS. have sajaitainim Ssraisthya 4 
dhehy enam; MS. sajitanim madhye Sraisthya 4 dhehi ma. 
esau yajham uta varco **raya riiyasposa* * * * * * 


* *trismad adhare bhavantittame devd jyotis adhatu 


nama * 






















T has varco vaneyam in a. 


Read: disit yajiam uta varco dade ‘hain riyasposam uta 
cittiny agne | 
sapatnii asmad adhare bhavantittame devi jyotisi dadhitv 
enam 242 kai 4z 
The supplied words are from S.; and pada a is given as inS., 
though vareyam is a possibility. Pada d in S. is the same with 
din S. st. 2; see above. 


20. 
S. 1. 19. 





mi no vidam na vivyidhino mo bhivyddhino vidan. 





i. f6b arae charvyismad visiicir indra pitaya z 1 z 
' For a read ma no vidan vivyidhino; read mo ‘bhi ° in b, and 


charavyi asmad° inc. With these corrections the stanza reads 
as in S. 


visva vo asmac charavah patantu ye stha ye cisya | 
f , devi manusya rsayo mitrin no vi viddhatu z 2 z 

T has visvam ko in a; and vi vindatu in d. 

In a read visvaiico for visva vo; read in b ye ‘sta ye cisyah; 
1 in d read ‘mitrin and vidhyantu. - 

| For the second hemistich S. has daivir manusyesavo mamimi- 
trin vi vidhyata. S. 11. 9. 23b is amitran no vi vidhyatam. 


yas samano yo samino mitro no jighiiisati | 
rudras carvy4 tin amitrin na vi viddhatu z 3 z 


T has vi vindatu in d. : 
In a read samino and ‘samino, in b ‘mitro; in ec read i 
Saravyaya, and in d no vi vidhyatu. ‘ 
Pidas ab are not found elsewhere, though there is similar | 
phraseology in S. 11. 10. 25-27. The first hemistich in S. is yo 
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nah svo yo aranah sajita uta nistyo yo asmiaii abhi dasati. S. 


has etin in c, and mamamitran vi ° in d. 


sabandhus cisabandhus ca yo na indrabhi dasati | 
devis tam sarve dhirvantu vrahma varma samattaram 
z23% % caturtho nuvikah z 
Read: sabandhus cisabandhus ca yo na indrabhi dasati | 
devis tam sarve dhirvantu vrahma varma maméantaram 
~242ka5 z caturtho ‘nuvakah z 
Pidas ab occur 8. 6. 15. 2ab where b reads yo asmiii abhi °; 
so also S. 6. 54. 3ab. The first hemistich of S. 1. 19. 4 is yah 
sapatno yo ‘sapatno yas ca dvisain chapaitinah. Padas cd occur 
as here in 8. 1. 19. 4; RV. 6. 75. 19; SV. 2. 1222. 


21. 
St. 1=S. 7. 76. 1; st. 2-4=S. 6. 83. 1-3. 
nimannasam svayamsrasam nasatibhyo vasattara | 
mehor asattara lavanid viklediyasi z 1 z 
In a nimannasam seems hopelessly corrupt: read for b asati- 
bhyo asattarih; for ¢ sehor arasatara, or possibly 4 sehor ° as 
Whitney suggests; in d read viklediyasih. 
In 8. a is 4 susrasah susraso. 
apacitta pra pa uta suparno visater iva | 
siryas krnotu bhesajaizh candram 4 vo pocchatu z 2 z 
T has patata in a for pa uta. 
In a read apacitah pra patata, in b vasater, and in d ‘poc- 
chatu. 
yenyeka syanyeka krsnika rohini dve | 
sarviasim agrabham nima viraghnir upetana z 2 z 
In the first hemistich read enyeka syenyeka krsnaiki °; in the 
second ° nimaviraghnir apetana. 
Pada ¢ occurs RV. 1. 191. 13¢, as well as in S. 
asitika rimayaty apacitta pra patisyati | 
glaur iti pra patisyati sakalam tena sudhyati z 3 z 


Read rimiayany in a, and apacit in b. 
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In S. the second hemistich reads gliur itah pra patisyati sa 
galunto nasisyati. 


fva apito pacitvarir indras pisa tu cikyatu | 
apetv asya grivabhyo apa padbhyam vijanata z 4 z 


Read: apeto ‘pacit tvarir indras piisi tu cikyatuh | 
apetv asya grivabhyo apa padbhyam +vijanata z5zkilz 


Vijimatah has been suggested for vijanata. 


22. 
S. 1. 31. 


isinim asipalébhyas catarbhyamrtebhyah 
idam bhitasyidhyaksebhyo vidhéma havisa vayam. 21 z 








T has cattantyamfte® in b, and havisa in d. 

| For pida b read catirbhyo ‘mrtebhyah; in d read havisa°. 
This stanza appears also in TB. 2. 5. 3. 3, and 3. 7. 5. 8; AS. 
2.10. 18; ApS. 4. 11. 1; and pada a ApS. 7. 16.7%. Of these 
AS., and also S., reads as here: ina TB. and ApS. have asa- 
nim tvasa°. 






isinim Asipalas catviras sthana devah 

te no nirrtyah pasebhyo muficatinhamo hasah z 2 z 
. 

For d read muiicatinhaso ‘ihasah. 

S. has in a ya fsinim”®, 


asronas te havisé vidhema masrimas te ghrtena juhomi | 

ya isinim Asipalas turyo devas sa nas sabhiitam eha 
vaksat. 23 z 

T has vidhema masramas °. 














In the first hemistich read vidheyam asrimas te ghrtena °: 
subhiitam in d. 


In 8. the first hemistich is asrimas tvi havisi yajimy aslonas 
tvi ghrtena juhomi: in c 8. has turiyo. 


i 


svasti mitr uta pitre no stu svasti gobhya uta piruse- 
bhyah 


visvam suto suvidatram astu yog eva drsava siryam. z 4 z 


_— 
Sa 


‘ In a T has matr uta pitre; in both words the sign in the ms. 
is clearly tr, of course meant for tr. In d T has drseva. 
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In a read mitra uta pitre no ‘stu: for d read jyog eva drsaye 
siryam: for suto inc I have no suggestion. [Perhaps for su- 
(bha)tain; cf. S.—d.] 

In S. pada b reads svasti gobhyo jagate purusebhyah: and c 
reads visvam subhitam suvidatram no astu: in d it has drsema, 
where I have written drsaye. 





23. 
S. 1. 32. 


idath janiso vidathain mahad vrahma vadisyati 
na tat prthivyai no divi yatah pranantu virudhah z 1 z 


In a 8. has vidatha; and in d yena prananti. 


antariksasam dsiim sthinarh sintamadam iva | 
Asthinam asya bhitasya viduskrd bhesatodanah z 2 z 
T has vidus tad in d. 
For the first hemistich read antariksam fsim sthinam srantasa- 
dim iva. I can do nothing with bhesatodanah: read vidus tad. 
Ina S. has antariksa isi, and in b sthima; for d S. has 
vidus tad vedhaso na va. 


{7b yad rodhasi rejimine bhimis ci narasaksataim 
idyaim tad adya sarvada vidur asse vavartasi z 3 z 
The ms. has bhyath over aidyam in c; T has tad adyam. 
In a read rodasi; in b probably nir ataksatim on the basis of 
S., and ca for ci; for vidur asse I have nothing to suggest. 
S. has nir ataksatam in b, and ardram in ¢; ford it has samu- 
drasyeva srotyah. 


visvam anyabhi vavara visvam anyasyaém adhi srutazh | 

dive ca visvavedhase prthivyai cikaran namah z 3 z 
Read: visSvam anyam abhi vavira visvam anyasyiim adhi 

sritam | 
dive ca visvavedase prthivyai cikaran namah z 42ka3z 
In a 8. has abhivira; in b tad anyasyim °; in d akaram. 

This stanza occurs also TB. 3. 7. 10. 3, and ApS. 9. 14. 2: pada 
a is visvam anyabhi vavrdhe, pida ec dive va visvakarmane, b 
and d as in 8. 
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24. 
S. 1. 15. 1, 4, 3. 2. 
sain sam sravantu sindhavas sam vataé divya uta | 
tebhir me sarvais samsrivaiir dhanam sath sravayimasi 
z1z 
For b 8. has sam vatih sam patatrinah; and for the second 
hemistich imam yajiam pradivo me jusantim sarsrivyena hav- 
isi juhomi; the second hemistich as in Paiipp. appears in S. st. 
3and 4. Pada a also appears in 8. 2. 26. 3a, with pasavas, and 
19. 1. la, with nadyas; b as in 8, also occurs 8. 19. 1. 1b. 


ye samsravas sam sravanti ksirasya codakasya ca | 
tebhir me sarvais samsriviir dhanath sath srivayimasi 
Z24 
In a read samsravis; S. has sarpisah for this. 
ye nadibhyas sain sravanty ucchimas saramaksika | 
tebhir me sarvais samsrivair dhanam sam srivayaimasi | 
%Z3 7% 
T has ucchasas in b. 
In b read utsisas; for the rest of b I can suggest nothing, 
unless it be the reading of S., sadam aksitah. 
In a 8. has nadinam. 


idam havyaé upettanedam sar srivand uta | 
ihfita sarvo yas pasur asya vardhayato rayinz422 2 
Read: idam havya upetanedam satsrivana uta | 
ihiitu sarvo yas pasur asya vardhayata rayim z4z2zki4z 
There is no parallel for a as given here. 8, 1. 15, 2 reads 
ihiiva havam 4 yita ma iha sathsrivand utemam vardhayata 
girah | ihditu sarvo yah pasur asmin tisthatu ya rayih. 


25. 
S. 1. 33; TS. 5.6.1.1 and 2; MS. 2.13.1: 151. 7; ApMB. 1. 
2. 2 ff. 


-¢¢ 


om hiranyavarnas sficayas pivaké su jités kasyApo yasv 
indrah 

ya agnith garbham dadhiré sfivarnds ta na dpas sam syona 
bhavantu z 1 z 
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In ab read pivaka yasu °; inc garbham and suvarnis; omit om. 

In addition to the places cited above, pida a occurs MS. 1. 2. 
la: 9.12; ApS. 10. 6. 1 (bis); ApMB. 1. 2. 1a, and 2. 6. 16; 
TB. 2.8.9.3; HG. 1.10. 2; 21. 15.; 2.18.9. In pada b 
TS., MS., ApMB. have kasyapo as here, T'S. and MS. indrah 
as here: S. has savité yisv agnih; and ApMB. has agnih for 
second name. Pada ¢, as here, only in S. and ApMB; but see 
under st. 3. Pada d, as here, in S., T'S., MS.; also AG. 4. 6. 
15d: ApMB. has tis ta °. 


yasim raji varuno yatu madhye satyanrté avapasyaii 
janinim, | 
4 4F 


f8a ya agnii garbham dadhiré sfivarnas ta na apas sAih syona 
bhavantu zz 2 z 

Read yati in a, suvaérniis in e¢. 

The first hemistich, as here, is in S., TS., MS., and ApMB. 
as cited at the head of the hymn; also RV. 7. 49. 3ab. See 
under st. 1 for ed of S. and ApMB.; TS. and MS. have mad- 
husefitah siicayo yah pivakas °. 

yasar deva divi krnvanti bhaksfri ya antarikse bahudha 
bhavanti | 

ya agnitn garbham dadhire suvarnis ta na dpas sam syona 
bhavantu z 3 z 

Supply accents in ¢; read apas in d. 

The first hemistich, as here, occurs in §., TS., and MS.; 
ApMB. has nivistih at end of b. Pada c, with viripas for 
suvarnas, occurs in the first stanza of TS. and MS. versions. 


Sivéna ciksusi pasyatapas sivaya tanvopa sprsetvitva- 
cain mémamna | 
ghftascutas sficayo yas pivakas ta na apas sama syona 
bhavantu z 4 zz paficamo nuvikah z 
Read: sivéna mi ciksusi pasyatipas sivayai tanvépa sprsata 
tvacam me | 
ghrtasctitas Sficayo yas pivakas ta na apas sim syona 
bhavantu z 4 z ka 5 z paficamo ‘nuvakah z 
The first hemistich, unaccented, appears as the first hemistich 
of Paipp. 1. 33. 4; also S. 16. 1. 12ab; these, as also the ver- 
sions of TS. and MS., read as the Paiipp. here: so too AB. 8. 
6.10. ApMB. has pasyantv fpas in a, and sprsantu tvacarb 
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tein b. Only S. and ApMB. have the second hemistich as here, 
the latter having tis ta ° in d. 





26. 
S. 1. 24, with a stanza inserted between st. 3 and 4 of S. 

suparno jitas prathamas tasya tvam pittam dsita 
tuvaisuri jighasita ripam cakre vanaspatih z 1 z 

Read dsitha in b, and tavasuri jighansita in c. 

For cS. has tad asuri yudha jité; in d it has vanaspatin. 
isurya cakre prathame idam kilisabhesajam | 
idam kilisanasinam anenasata kilisath suripim akara- 

tvaca Z 2% 


Read: suri cakre prathamedam kilisabhesajam ida kilisana- 
Sanam | 
aninasat kilisar suripim akarat tvacam z 2 z 


S. has sariipim in d, 






suripa nima te mtd suripo nima te pita | 
suripokrtvam osadhe si suripam idam krdhi z 3 z 

In ec T gives suriipakrt tvam, which is correct. 

This stanza occurs TB. 2. 4. 4. 2: both 8S. and TB. have 


saripa- throughout. In TB. ¢ reads saripisy osadhe. 











yat tanijam yad agnijam citram kilisu jajiise | 
tad astu sukrtas tanvo yatas tvipi nayiimasi z 4 z 


In b read kilaisai, in ¢ sukrtama, and in d tvapa. 
f8b Syima suripamkarani prthivyabhy arbhavam 
: - ‘a eee ee as 
idam i su pra sidaya puna ripini kalpaya z 51 


Read: syima suripamkarani prthivya abhy tarbhavam 
idam u su pra sidaya puna ripini kalpaya z 5 zka1z 


~ - o Pane) 
n 


In a3. has simi saripam°; in b adhy udbhrta; in ¢ sidhaya. 





27. 
A rearrangement of material from 8. 6. 40, and 6. 32. 3, with 
some original padas. 


abhayam somas savité krnotv abhayarh dyavaprthivi 
ubhe | 
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abhayam *var intariksam no stu saptarsinim havisibha- 
yam no stu z 2 

In the second hemistich read svar ant® and no ‘stu. 

S. 6. 40. 1 is as follows: abhayatn dyivaprthivi ihistu no 
‘bhayam somah savitaé nah krnotu | abhayam no ‘astirv antari- 
ksam saptarsinim ca havisibhayam no astu. S.19. 15. 5b reads 
as b of Piipp. with ime added. 


abhayam dyivaprthivi ihastu no gninisitin praty osadha 
praticah | 

sii jidtiraz si pratisthim idam tam atho vighninim 
upa yantu mrtyum z 3 z. 


In b read ‘gninimitrin praty osatitmh °; read the second hemi- 
stitch mi jiatirar ma pratisthimh vidanta mitho vighnana °. 

Pida a=S. 6. 40. la; there is no parallel for b as emended ; 
but ef. AG. 3. 10. 11 abhayarh mitravaruné mahyam astv arcisa 
Satrin dahatam pratitya, and S. 6. 32. 3 abhayam mitrivaruniv 
ihistu no ‘reisitrino nudatam praticah. The second hemistich, 
as here, occurs 8. 6. 32. 3 and 8. 8. 21; and in AG. 3. 10. 11 
with vindantu in ¢ and bhindana in d. 


paiica devi abhayasyesatam indras tvasté varuno mitro 
gnih 
miyai grimo duritam ena fivad anyatra rajiim abha- 
yita mrtyum z 472 
Margin gives tyatra in d. 
Read ° eSatim in a, ‘gnih in b, figad in ec, and abhi yatu 
mrtyuh in d. 
There is no parallel save 8S. 6. 40. 2d, which has manyuh for 
mrtyuh. 


asmii grimiya pradisas catatr airjam subhitam savita 
dadhatu | 


asatrum indro abhayam krnotu madhye ca visim sukrte 


syama Z 5 242 4% 

T has catatra in a, and syim in d, 

Read catasra in a, and dvisim ind. All the stanzas are num- 
bered wrongly, unless we suppose that there was a stanza before 
the first one given. The figure 2 at the end of this stanza 
indicates the number of the kanda. 
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Pida a=S. 6. 40. 2a; bin S. is irjarh subhitam svasti savita 
nah krnotu; in c 8, has asatrv indro abhayai nah °; pada d of 
Piipp. has no parallel. 

















28. 
S. 1. 22. 
anu siryam ud etiam hrdyoto hrdisa ca te | 
yo rohitasya gor varnas tena tvi pari dadhmasi | 1 z 
T has harima ca te in b. 
Read ayatim in a, and read with T in b. 
For c 8. has go rohitasya varnena. Similar stanzas are RV. 
1. 50.11; TB. 3. 7. 6. 21ff.; ApS. 4.15.1. Pada d occurs PG. 
2. 2. Ve. 


pari tva rohitair varnair dirghiyutvaya dadhmasi | 
f9a yatha tvam arapipo atho hirito bhava z 2 z 
) “Fy 











Above arapipo the ms. has pimo, and above the mo is so; T 
has arapo so. 

Read tva in a, arapai aso in ¢, and ‘harito ind. Better than 
atho in d would be ‘tho; but cf. ms. in 15. 2d. 

The second hemistich in S. is yathiyam arapai asad atho 
aharito bhuvat. Pada cas in S. also occurs RV. 10. 137. 54; 
S. 4. 13. 4d; AS. 2. 7 13¢. 






ya rohinidevatya giivo ya rohini data | 
riipam ripena yo vayas tena tvi pari dadhmasi z 3 z 

In b T has rohinir uta. 

Read with T in b; in ¢ it seems best to follow S. and read 
ripam-ripam vayo-vayas. ’ 

In a S. has rohinir devatya: cf. SBE. 42. 265. In b uta 
is the third word; in dS. has tabhis tvi °. Pada ¢ also S. 19. 
1. 3a; KS. 8. 14d. For pada d see st. 1. 







Sukesu te harinam prapanikasa dadhmasi | 
atho hiridrasu te hariminam ni dadhmasi z 4 z 3 z 





Read hariminam in a, ropanikisu in b, and haridravesu in d. 
S. has sukesu in a, The stanza occurs, with me instead of 
te, in the connection cited under st. 1. 
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29. 
yas purastid 4 caranti nidiis siryid adho divah 
etam apsarasim ratum vrahmanoccha varimasi z 1 z 
Read niciis in b, and for d vrahmanicchi vadimasi. I can 
do nothing with ratum. 
Pida d=S. 10. 10. 4d. 


yadasrad 4 caranti jihvamusikan icchati | 
ahatas patiyato namyaim tatas sutanvati z 2 z 
The only suggestions that I venture here are yis pascad in a, 
and icchanti in b; the rest I cannot explain. 


yas kulyéa ya vanyatha iconmidayisnavah 
sarvis tvi mrssisigaraim prsadi khalvan iva z 3 z 

The ms. reading is perhaps icormad®. 

Of the first hemistich only the words yis kulyé ya seem 
sound. Read for the second hemistich sarvis ta mrsmrsikarath 
drsada khalvan iva. 

The second hemistich appears S. 5. 23. 8, thus: sarvin ni 
masmasikarara °; d again S. 2. 31. 1d. Pada ¢ occurs VS. 11. 
80d as sarvain tar bhasmasi kuru; with masmasa for bhasmasa, 
this form appears TS, 4. 1. 10. 3d; SB. 6. 6. 3.10. The form 
sarvins tin masmasi kuru appears KS. 16. 7d; TA. 2. 5. 2d; 
MS. 2. 7. 7d: 84. 3 has this form but with mrsmrsa. 


cetantim asmalim paliim tisim vo namo rcise | 

irid yaksma ni dattismin no dhi paiurusa z 4 z 
Read ‘reise in b, dhatta in c, and ‘dhi piurusam ind. What 
to do with namo I do not know. The number of the kinda is 4. 


30. 
S. 19. 52, plus 3. 29. 7. 
kimas tad agre sam avartata manaso rebhah prathamaih 
yad Asit. | 
f9b sa kima kimena vrhada sayonim riyasposam yajaminay: 
dhehi | z1z 
Read retah in b, and vrhataé sayoni in ¢. 
The first hemistich occurs in the following passages in addi- 
tion to S.: RV. 10. 129. 4; TB. 2. 4. 1.10; 8. 9. 4. and 5; 


VOL. XXVI. 16 
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TA. 1. 23.1; NrpU. 1.1. Inall of these except S. and NrpU. 
the first pida has sam avartatidhi. Pada ec only here and in 8. 
(without sa). Pada d is also found in 8S, 18. 1. 43d, and 4. 
47d. 
tvaii kima sihasisahi pratisthito vibhur vibhiva susakha 
sakhivate 
tvam ugrah prtanisu sisahis sahojo yajaminiya dhehi 
“2% 
Read sahasisi in a, vibhiva in b, and saha ojo in d, 
In b S. reads sakha i sakhiyate; this pida as here occurs RV. 
10. 91. 1d. 
bhraric cakminiya pradhipiniyikse 
fismisrnvann fisis kimenijanijanayat saha | 3 z 
The margin and T have dirie in a. 
Read: diric cakaminiya pratipiniyikraye | 
fismi asrnvannpasis kimenijanayat sahah z 3 z 
At the end of dS. hassvah. There is no other close parallel: 
but cf. TA. 3. 15. 1 and 2. 


kimena mi kimigan hrdayid dhrdayam pari | 
yad amisit kimado manas tadibhipa mim iha z 4 z 


In a read kima dgan as in S.; or we may accept the reading 
of the ms. In d read tad ditipa °. 

In b S. has yad amisim ado°®. TA. 3. 15. 2 has the follow- 
ing:—kimena me kima igit | hrdayid dhrdayat mrtyoh | 
yad amisim ado priyam | tad ditipa mim abhi. 


yat kima kimayamina idam krnuvasate havih 
tan nassassarvain samrddhyatim athiitasya haviso viha 
svaiha z 5 z 
Read krnmasi in b, nas sarvarn sam rdhyatim in ec, and vihi 
in d, 
This stanza appears also in Kaus. 92. 31, without variant; 
and pida a in Kaus. 92. 30. 


ka idan kasmadit kamas kamayidat. 
kamo dhata kimas pratighrhita kamas samudram 4 
vivesa 
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kimena tv prati grhnaimi kamaitaét te z 6 z sastinuva- 
kahz z@ 

T has data in ¢. 

Read kasma adit in a, ditéi in ec, and supply the accents on 
kimena and pratiine; supply kandah 5 after the number of the 
stanza: with these changes the stanza reads as in $., except 
that S. has pratigrahita, which is found in the other versions too. 

This stanzas occurs MS. 1. 9. 4: 135. 1; KS. 9. 9. and 12; 
PB. 1. 8.17; TB. 2. 2. 5. 5 and 6; TA. 3. 10. 1 and 2; AS. 
5. 13. 15; ApS. 14. 11. 2. Of these KS. and PB. have a visat 
in d, while TB., TA., AS., and ApS. have 4 visa: and the 


latter four have in the same pida kimam samudram °. MS. has 





kimiya tva prati grhnimi. Pada a and kimiitat te are quoted 
MS. 5. 2. 14. 13, and MG. 1. 8. 9: ef. also Kaus. 45.17. VS. 
7. 48: ko ‘dit kasma adit kimo ‘dat kimayadat | kimo data 
kimah pratigrahita kimaitat te. So also SB. 4. 3. 4. 32, and 
SS. 4. 7. 15. 


3l. 
S. 5. 4. 6 and 8-10. 


CLE PAS Le RE 


f10a ima me kustha piurusam tam 4 vaha tam nis krdhi | 


Read pirusam. 
In b 8S. has kuru, and adds a third pida, tam u me agadat 
krdhi. 





ud ajiiito himavatas sa pricyam nihame janam 
: tatr kusthasya niminy uttamiina vi bhejire | 1 

T has id ° in a. 

Read the first hemistich udai jito himavatas sa pracyam 
niyase janam. MRead tatra in ¢c, uttamaini in d. The number 
should be 2. 


uttamo nimiisy uttamo nisa te pita | 
yatas kustha pra jiyame tad ehy aristatitaya z 2 z 
T has nima in b, and jiyase in e. 
In b and ¢ read with T, in d read °titaye. The number 
should be 3. 
In S. pida a is uttamo nima kusthisy. There is no parallel 
for the second hemistich. 
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Sirsahatyim upahatyim aksayas tandho rapa | 
kustho ne visvatas pitu devam samiha vrstiham z 4 z 
T has no in ¢. 
Read: Sirsahatyim upahatyiim aksyos tanvo rapah | 
kustho no visvatas pitu diivam samaha vrsnyam z 4 z 
kai lz 
In aS. has Sirsimayam °; and in b aksos (cf. Index Verb.). 
Pida ¢ of S. is kusthas tat sarvar nis karad. 


32. 
S. 1. 25, plus 5. 22. 13. 


yad agnir ipo duhat pravisya yatraé krnvan dharmadhrto 
namiinsi 

tatr tahuh paramam janitram ma nas samvidvina pari 
vridhi takmam. z1z 


In a read ‘duhat, in ¢ tatra ta ihuh ° 


vidvan pari vridhi takman. 


, and read d sa nas sath- 


yady arciriri visa dhiimah sikalyesu yadi va te janitram 
hudun nimisv aritasya devah sa nas samvidvan pari 
vridhi takmam. 22 z 
T has hudur ° in e. 
In a read yady arcir yadi visi °, in ¢ hudur nimasi haritasya °, 
and in d takman. 
S. has ° visi Socih in a, and Sakalyesi in b. 


yadi soko yady adisoko rudrasya prino yadi viruno si | 
hudur nimisv aritasya devah sa nas samhvidvin pari 
vridhi takmam, =z 3°z 
In a read atisoko, in b ‘si; read the second hemistich as 
in st. 2. 


In a 8. has ° yadi vabhisoko; for bS. has yadi va rajiio varu- 
nasyiisi putrah. 


namas sitiya takmane duriya krnva vayam te 
f10b  =yo nyedyud ubhayebhyas cahatas trtiyekiya namo stu 
takmane z 4 z 


In c T has yo nyedyur ubhayedyas. 
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Read: namas sitiya takmane ririya tkrnvaé vayam te | 
yo ‘nyedyur ubhayedyus tcahatas trtiyakiya namo ‘stu 
takmane z 4 z 


In b we might read krnmo vayam te, but the ms. gives only 
a slight basis for this: and in ¢ perhaps cigatas or ciyitas. 
Pida bin S8. is namo rirfiya socise krnomi; pida ec, which 


° 


also occurs 8. 7. 116. 2a, has ° ubhayadyur abby eti. 


trtiyekarh vitrtiyarn sadantasrita hiyanam. | 
takminam visvasiradam grismam nisaya virsika z 5 z 2 z 
T has varsikam in d. 
Read: trtiyakarh vitrtiyaz sadamdim uta hiyanam | 
takminam visvasiradam griismam nisaya virsikam 
z5z kaindah 2 z 
In b S. has siradam; and for c¢ it has takmanam Sitam riram: 
pida ¢ as here occurs 8. 9. 8. 6c, and 19. 34. 10c. A similar 
stanza is 8. 19. 39. 10. 


33. 


S. 7. 89. 1-3, plus 16. 1. 12 and 13,: plus a variant of TB. 
3. 7. 12. 6. 


ipé adyanv acirisar raséna sim aganmahi | 
piyasvin 4gna agaman tir mf sir srja varcasam. 21 z 

In b read aganmahi, in c agna 4 gamam, in d vareasi. And 
the accentuation should be apo and rasena. 

This stanza also appears S. 10. 5. 46; RV. 1. 23. 23; 10. 9. 
9; VS. 20. 22; TS. 1. 4. 45. 3; 46. 2; MS. 1. 3. 39: 46. 12; 
KS. 4. 13; 29. 3; 38. 5; JB. 2. 67 (68); SB. 12. 9. 2. 9; TB. 
2. 6. 6. 5; LS. 2. 12. 13; ApMB. 2. 6. 6. 

For a S. has apo divya aciyisam: a as here is given by RV. and 
AS. 3. 6. 27, with apo by VS., MS., KS., SB., LS., and ApMB. : 
a alone, in this form, is quoted by MS. 1. 7. 4. 47; MG. 1. 1. 
17; 11. 25; 2. 2. 26. apo anv acirisam is given by TS., TB., 
JB., and ApS. 7%. 27. 16; 8. 8. 18; 18. 10; 13. 22. 6. 

In b RV. has agasmahi, KS. and LS. aganmahi, S. and JB. 
aprksmahi, others asrksmahi. 

Paidas cd occur still again S.9. 1.14. RV. has iigahi in ¢. 


sith migne varcasi srja prajaya ca bahfin krdhi | 
vidyfir me asya devi indré vidyat saharsibhih z 2 z 
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T has bahui in b. 

Accent deva indro and saharsibhih. 

This stanza also occurs 8. 9. 1. 15; 10. 5. 47; RV. 1. 23. 24; 
KS. 4. 13; ApMB. 2.6. 7 and 8. In b. S. has sai prajaya 
sam fiyusi: KS. and ApMB. have prajayi ca dhanena ca. The 
form we have here occurs S. 6. 5. 1d; VS. 17. 50d; MS. 2. 10. 
4d: 135. 4; KS; 18. 3d; ApS. 6. 24. 8d. In ¢ ApMB. has 


vidyun me, 


idam fipas pra vahativabhya ca malat ca yat. | 
yas ca dudrohinrtam. yas ca syepe bhirunam z 3 z 


Both margin and T have °vadya in b; T has yac ca in c and d. 

Read avadyam in b, yac ca in ¢ and d, °tar at end of ¢, and 
in d sepe ‘bhirunam. 

For this stanza see RV. 1. 23. 22; 10.9.8; VS. 6.17; VSK. 
6. 5. 5; LS. 2. 2.11; ApS. 7. 21. 6; MS. 1. 8. 4. 40. 

Pada a alone occurs rather frequently in other Siitras. 

S., VS., LS., and Aps. have b in the form given here; yat 
kimi ca duritatn mayi appears in RV. and VSK., occurring also 
in TA. 10. 24. le; 25. le; MahainU. 14. 3e and 4e: as yat kim 
cid ° it occurs in MS., in TAA. 10. 64d, and MahanU. 19. 1d. 


Pada ¢ as here occurs nowhere else; 8., VS., and LS. have 


yac cibhi du°, which should perhaps be restored in Paiipp.; 
RV., VSK., and MS. have yad viham abhi dudroha; ApS. has 
yad vaibhi dudrohainrtam. 

Pada d as here also $., VS., and LS.; VSK., MS., and ApS. 
have yad vi °; RV. has yad va sepa utanrtam. 


Sivena mi ccaksusi pasyatipas sivayi tanvopa sprsata 
tvacat me | : 
Sivin agnin apsusado havima mayi ksatrarh varco datta 


deviz4z 


Read caksusi in a, havimahe in c, dhatta and devih in d. 

The first hemistich occurs above in 25. 4(=S. 1. 33. 4), which 
see for parallels. The second hemistich, with variants, appears 
TS. 5. 6. 1. 2; MS. 2. 13. 1: 152. 6; AB. 8. 6. 10. 

S. reads as here except for 4 dhatta ind. TS. and AB. have 
sarvin agniiir apsusado huve vo, MS. omits vo. For d MS., 
TS., and AB. have mayi varco balam ojo ni dhatta. 
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yad ipo nakta mithunam cacira yad vi dudroha duritam 
purinama | 

hiranyavarnasya tatat punantu si pra mi muiicantu var- 
unasya pasit. 25 7 


Read naktam in a, purinam in b; in ¢ hiranyavarnis tat 
punantu ma, or perhaps ° 


tata ut punantu °. 
The following, from TB. 3. 7. 12. 6, is the only parallel: yad 
ipo naktam duritam carima yad via diva niitanam yat purinam | 


=: 


hiranyavarnis tata ut punita nah. 


Z3 
Ve 
b. 


34, 
These formulae appear in Kaus. 78. 10. 


agnir janam idam mahiyiim jiyam imisati | somo vasu- 

vina mahyam jiyis isamati z 2 somo vasuvina 

flla mahyam jiyis isimati z2 2 piisi jiatuvina mah- 
yam jiyis isimati z 3 z indras sahyém mahyar 


jiyim imasata z 4 z 
T has the s and m signs a little varied. 

Read: agnir janavin mahyam jaiyim imim adit z 1 z somo 
vasuvin mahyam jiyim imim adit z 2 z piisa 
jiitivin mahyam jiyim imim adit z 3 z indras 
sahyiin mahyam jéyim imim adit z4z kindah 4z 

Kaus. has piisi jitivin, which may need emendation: it also 

has indrah sahiyin. For some similar formulae see SG. 1. 9. 9, 





where we find agnir janité, somo janiman, and piisi jnatiman, 
but no address to Indra. 


35. 
These formulae also appear in Kaus. 78. 10. 


agnaye janavidhe svahi 1 somiya vasuvide svahi 2 
pisne jnituvide svihi z 3 % indraya sahyasvehi 
~z44kindah 5 z saptamo nuvikah z z 

In 1 read janavide, in 3 jniativide, and in 4 sahyase svaha. 
Read ‘nuvikah. 

Kaus. has jitivide in 3, and sahiyase in 4, There are similar 
formulae in ApMB. 1. 4. 1-3, and MG, 1. 10. 8. 
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36. 
yas purastad & caranty a va pascit sadimama | 
asmiin amrechamtir yanti yiyam svidivanidya z 2 z 
In a read yis; for b read 4 vai pascit sadinvih. In c¢ read 
anrechantir; the rest remains a puzzle. 
TB. 3. 7. 4. 1 and ApS. 4. 4. 4 have a pida reading yah pur- 
astit pra sravanti; see also above, 29. la. 


yas pascid 4 caranti purastid va z 3 z 
yas pascid 4 caranti purastid va z 3 z 


Read yiis °. 


ya uttarid 4 caranty adharid va sadinvai | 
asmin aprechantir yanti yiiyam svidivanidya z 4 z 
kindah 1 z 
T has amrech? in ¢. 
In b read sadinvih, in ¢ anrechantir ° as in 1. The stanzas 
probably should be numbered 1, 2, 3. 


37. 


ubhayir aham fyiatis parici karam tvat. 
devebhir anyistv 4 bahvir anyf atho divam. z 1 z 


° 


In b read paracir akaram 
lessly corrupt. 


; the second hemistich seems hope- 


namas te rudrisyate namah | pratihitabhyah 
fllb namo visrjyaminibhyo namo nipatitabhyah z 2 z 

The only change needed is to place the colon.» 

This stanza appears S. 6. 90. 3; in the last three pidas S. has 
°hitayai, °maniyai, and °itayai: with pada a cf. also MS. 3. 1. 
25a; ef. namas te astv dyate in S. 11. 2. 15a; TB. 3. 7. 2. Va; 
AS. 1. 12. 34¢; ApS. 9. 2. 9a. 


hiranyair miulivarnaih sat sahasrani sat sata | 
tibhis pari Srayimahe ti no raksatu sarvatah z 3 z 


ayasmayin me vimatam yusmadbhyim mahat krtarh 
namasi namasenyam | 

teni pari srayimahe tanvo raksatu sarvatah z 

bahv idam anyad visthitarh tasya kimath vi viddhata 
Z47 
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anyasmayam vatsa krnve dviram krnve ayammayam. 

khilin ayasmayin krnva te no raksatu sarvatah 

bahv idam anyad visthitam tasya kama vi vidvata 
kandah 2 z 


Some corrections will appear certain or highly probable: as 
raksantu in 3d and 5d, tan no in 4d, varma for vatsa in 5a 


: (margin suggests vatma), khilin in 5c; and some form of vyadh, 
a perhaps vidhyata, at end of 4 and 5 (cf. above, 20. 2). 
: This seems to be a charm to make strong a house or a fortifi- 
y cation. 
; 38. 
. S. 6. 21. plus 6. 137. 3. 
a ima yih tisrah pryivis taisim bahavo maruttama | 
3 tisim asi tvaco ham sam u jacabha bhesajam. z 1 z 
fe Read: ima yas tisrah prthivis tisii tbahavo maruttamai | 
‘ tiisim adhi tvaco ‘ham sam u jagrabham bhesajam z 1 z 
e For b 8. has tasirm ha bhimir uttama, which is probably the 
F reading at the base of the Paiipp. corruption. In pada d of 8. 
: bhesajam stands first. 
a Srestham asi virudhinaim vasistham bhesajinar | 
: yajiio bhaga eva yimesu devesu varuno yatha z 2 z 
c 
FE, Read bhesajinim in b, and iva in e¢., 
b S. has the genitives in the first hemistich reversed; and it has 
a somo for yajiio. 


revatir nidhistha Sisisantis sisisata | 
etisva kesavardhanir atho stu kesadriihani | 


Read: revatir anidhrsta sisisantis sisisata | 
eti stha kesavardhanir atho stha kesadriihanih z 3 z 


In the first hemistich 8. has anidhrsah sisisavah sisisatha: in 
the second uta stha kesadrnhanir atho ha kesavardhanih. 


f12a drniha milamasigram yatsi maddham yamarisadhe 
keSavardhanam asy itharvanam., kesadrfiihanam asy 
aitharvanam, z kindah 3 z 
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Read: drnha milam figrath yacchi madhyai yimaydausadhe | 
kesavardhanam asy itharvanam kesadrihanam asy ath- 
arvanam z 4% kindah 3 z 
In b 8S. has vi madhyam °. There is no parallel for the second 
hemistich as given here; but cf. above, 8. 4. 


39. 
These stanzas appear in TS, 2. 4. 5. 1. 
agne gobhin nisahindo rathydsadasvi nah | 
indro dharté grhesu nah z 1 z 

T has gobhir, 

For the first hemistich TS. has agne gobhir na 4 gahindo 
pustya jusasva nah; it does not seem improbable that this, with 
madasva for jusasva, is the reading of the Paipp. 

Pida a is quoted in ApS. 17. 5. 1 and 19, 25, 15. 


savité ya sahasriyah sa no grhesu ranyatu | 
apustam eva tvivasu zZ 2 z 

Read yas in a; and for ¢ 4 piisé etv 4 vasu. 

T'S. has raéranat in b. 


tvasté yo vrsabho yava sa no grhesta rairanat. 
sahasrena satena caz3 z 
In a read yuva, and in b grhesu. 
For ¢ TS. has sahasreniyutena ca; and vrsii at end of a, 
dhita dadhitu no rayim isino jigatas patih 
si nas pirnéna yacchatu z kaindah 3 z 
Read ° yacchatu z 4 z kindah 4 z° 
This stanza is No.3 in TS. It occurs also in 8S. 7.17.1; TS. 
3. 3. 11. 2; KS. 13. 16; ApMB. 2. 11. 1. Pida a alone is 


quoted a number of times. All texts save 8S. and KS. have 
daditu in a, and all save 8S. have vivanat in c. 


40. 
Kaus. 133. 3. 


mamabhi mitrivaruni mamobhe indraivrhaspati | 
mama tvasté ca piisi ca mamiaiva savité vase z 1 z 


In a read mamobhia, in b mamobhendra’®. 
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mama visnus ca somas ca somas ca mamiiva maruto 
bhuvain | 
sarasvins ca bhagas ca visve devi vase mamama z 2 z 
Delete second somas ca in a, read bhuvan in b, and mama in. 


d. Kaus. has bhavan in b. 


mamobhe dyavaprthivi antariksari svar mama | 
mamemis sarvié osadhir Apis sarvi vase mama | 32 


Read fipas in d. 


mama giivo mamisvi mamiajis civayas ca | 
mamiiiva purusi bhavam mamedam sarvam Atmanvad 
f12b etat prinad vase mama z4zki5 zanu 8 z 


In c read bhavan. Kaus. has ejat in e. 


Al. 
Kaus. 72. 14; TS. 4. 2.1. 2-4; VS. 12. 7-10; MS. 1. 7. 1: 109. 
12; KS. 16. 8. 
agnibhyim vartitv abhi nai vabhrtsva 
fiyusi varcasi sanyii medhaya prajayé dhanena z 

In b T has vartasva. 

For the first hemistich read agne ‘bhyivartinn abhi na 4 va- 
vrtsva. 

This stanza appears also in SB. 6. 7. 3. 6. 

The stanza in Kaus. reads as given here. In b TS. has abhi 
na 4 vartasva; KS. abhi no ni vartasva; MS. abhi ma vartasva; 
others abhi mi ni vartasva. RV. 4, 31. 4a is abhi na 4 vavrtsva. 
The variants of the second hemistich are unimportant, except 
that SB. has something entirely different. 


agne jitavedas catam te satv ivrta sahasraimh ca upivrtah 
adhai pustasyaisinah punar no rayim & krdhi | 

T has Satarh and santv. 

Read, with T, Satara and santv; also Avrtas, ta for ca, and 
pustasyesinah. 

Kaus. omits santv fivrtas: all save Kaus. have agne aigirah °. 
For the second hemistich VS., MS. and KS. have adha posasya 
posena punar no nastam 4 krdhi punar no rayim 4 krdhi; TS. has 
tisin posasya°®. Note further S. 6. 77. 3, jatavedo. ni vartaya 
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Satan te santv avrtah | sahasram ta upivrtas tabhir nah punar 4 
krdhi. This occurs MS. 9. 4. 1, with punar no rayim & krdhi 
for d. 


sahé rayya ni vartasvagne pinvasva dharaya 
vi*vapsvyi visvatas pari 
Read visvapsnyi, and punctuate; in the ms. the next stanza 
joins on to this one without a break. This stanza is No. 4 in 
all texts save Kaus. 
TS. has visvapsniyi; others as here. 
This stanza and the next occur further in SV. 2. 1183, 1182; 
VS. 12. 41, 40; TS. 1. 5. 3. 35 MS. 1. 7. 4: 112. 11-17; KS. 
8. 14; 9.1; LS. 3. 5. 11. 


punar irja vavrtsva pfinar agnivisiyusi 
panar nas pihy anhasah z12ka lz 
Read: pfinar irja vavrtsva pfinar agna isiyusii | 
pfinar nas pihy anhasah z 4 z kal z 
All texts save Kaus. have ni vartasva in a; ine TS. has pahi 
visvatah. 


42. 
VS. 11. 77-80; TS. 4.1.10. 2ff.; MS. 2.7.7: 83.15; KS. 16. 7. 
yas s¢nabhitvarir Aivyidhinir guna uta 
yas cend yas ca taskaras tans te agnir vi dadhimy Asi 
In a read séna abhitvarir, in b figana, in ¢ yas stend, and in d 
agne vi: for isi possibly Asani is good. 
For a see further MS. 3. 1. 9: 12. 15; KS. 19. 10 (bis). In 
e the other texts have plurals; and they have ° api dadhimy 
asye for d. 
vi jambhiir malimniun agre danstrabhyim taskaran 
ubha 
hanibhyaim stenar maghava tans tvam khiada sfikha- 
dati z 
T has uta in b. 
Read: vi jambhiir malimlin agne daistribhyam tiskaran uta | 
hanibhyim stenan maghavas tans tvazh khida sikha- 
ditin z2z 
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For a MS. and KS. have daistribhyim °; VS. and TS. omit 
agne. For b VS. and TS. have jambhyiis °, KS. jambhyebhis °, 
and MS. jambhibhyim taskaram uta. In ¢ all other texts have 
bhagavas. MS. has sukhiditam in d. 


yé grimesu malfmlava stenamis tiskari vane 
yé kaksesv aghiyavis tans te gne pari dadhasy Asfni | 
In the first hemistich read yé gramesu malimlavas stenisas °; 
in the second ° aghiyfvas tans te ‘gne pari dadhimy Aséni. 
All other texts have janesu in a, and have for d tins te 
dadhimi jambhayoh. 


yé asmabhyam aratiyabhyas ca no dvésad vijjanma 
f13a  asidas kravyado ripiiis tan agne sain daha tvaim z 4 z 
kanda* * 

T has aritiyid and dvesad. 

In a read aratiyad, in b dvesad dvijanma, and in ¢ kravyado. 

SB. 6. 6. 3. 10 gives this stanza and also the first pidas of 
the other three. In b other versions have dvesate janah. For 
ed other versions have nindid yo asmin dipsic ca sarvarh tam 
masmasi kuru; VS. and SB. have dhipsic; MS. and KS. have 
sarvins tin, MS. has mrsmrsé, and KS. masmasi. 


43. 
i krandaya dhanapate ud enam adatisuta | 
arvincam punar 4 krdhi | yathiham kamaye tatha z 
For adatisuta I have no suggestion: remove colon after c. 
Pada a occurs in 8. 2. 36. 6a. 


parimantas pari dhiva akantas punar 4 krdhi | 
atho sindras cignis cisum 4 nayatan iha z 
T has akartas in b. 
Probably we may read pari dhiva, but for parimantas and 
akantas I have no suggestion: in the second hemistich read 
‘sindras, cimum, and nayatad. 


ekitka eka kimiya asmai kimiya hayase | 
tenu me visvadhiavirya sam 4 nayatid iha z kandah 3 z 


Inc read tena. In the first hemistich we might read hvayase: 
possibly ekitka conceals some form of ekitman. ‘The whole 


pe 
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hymn is so corrupt that any suggestion must be offered with 
reserve: it seems to be a charm to bring back a recreant lover. 
44. 
Against snake-poison, 
asitasya tayimitasya babhror uporakasya ca | 
sarvi visasvya dhimim vradhnevagni samivare z 
Read tiimitasya in a, and upodakasya in b; in ¢ dhamani is 
probably a safe correction; for d I have thought of budhnevagne 
sami kare, but it seems futile. 
The first hemistich occurs S. 5. 13. 6 (see also this ms., f 105a 
1. 6). S. has apodakasya, 
isikidanta durlabha kim me sakhiyam 4 tuda | 
namiimi sacyigatam sacinam visadiisadisanai z 
Read durlabha in a, tudah in b, and visadisanam in d; for 
sacinam sakhinim might be possible. 
yat tilavyojati sam sisikse visarh tvai 
tryastuda rudimasi babhruko nakulas tvat. z 
For a I would suggest yat tilu vy ajati; in b read tvam, in ¢ 
trayastudaé nudimasi: tvat in d may be a corruption. 
tryo vii asmat sakhiyo babhruko nakulas tvat. | 
te sarve asya vitayam diheyas arasam visam 242 kai 4 z 
Read trayo in a, vitayan inc; ind dheyas must be changed at 
least to iheyam; read visam. 
45. 
Fever-charm. 
sirasvatam vrsanam babhruvakso sitarire tanvé pasyati 
me | 
anvedukam sadamtam tva trtiyaka huve namasyain saha- 
devam apsujam z 
The margin has rukati for (anve-)dukam. 
Read: sirasvataia vrsanam babhruvaksas Sitarire tanvaih pas- 
yanti me 





anyedyuskaim sadamdim tva trtiyakam huve namasyai 


mahidevam apsujam z | z 
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fl3b  =yo apsujo aruno minuse jane vivesa babhru harsayisnur 
aksata | 
Sitariiriya tarusayisnage jusa Sirsa si te Sraih namo stu 
devih z 
Read: yo apsujo aruno miinuse jane vivesa babhrur harsayisnur 
aksatah | 
Sitariiriya tarusayisnave juse Sirsa mi te Sraman namo 
‘stu devaih z 2 z 


yo harsayan jamjabha svedano vasi vasa prahirah Sita- 
riira Sisema nu | 
so smabhyam mrtvena prehi Sosito ya vayo vayam dvis- 
mas tam abhi pra janai z 
Read jajibha ina; vasa prahirah I cannot solve. Inc I have 
thought of srtvi, but it is not very probable: for d we might 
read yam vayam dvismas tam abhi pra janam; or perhaps some 
form of gam is to be restored at the end of d. 


namas te vidmane kisaniya yato yatas surabhe sain 
babhivatha | 
sa no ma hifisin namo stu tubhyam Ssirsaktyid iha pira- 
yana z kindah 4 z anu 9 z 
In a read kasiniya, and in b surabhes sam babhivitha: ‘stu 
in c, and iha pilaya nah in d. The number of the kanda 
should be 5. 
46. 
Prayer for a liberal giver. 
asya tvain dadatas soma rijari vardeva ta tvam pari 
pahi visvatah | 
yo vrahmano ridho piddho dadat tasya somah pratad 
dirgham fyuh z 


In b T has vandeva, in cd viddho dadiatu sya. 
In ab read rajan varmeva tam; in ¢ viddho ‘dadat: for pratad 
in d pra tara would suit well, or possibly pra dadat. 


asya somah pratad dirgham fiyur ahiniva siiryo vasa- 
rini | 
sisyit susriin naisayid vidhmano visam bahis salyas 


varati rogo smit. z 
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T gives susrir in c. 
For pratad see st. 1; in ¢ so ‘smfit susron may be possible; 
read vesmano for vidhmano, and ‘smat. 


dinaih trsnayds pari pita viddham dina ksudho dina 
samndeva martyih 
aviskando bhavati yo dadatt 4 pyaiyate papur daksinaya z 


In b read dinam samdevi mrtyih; in ¢ aviskandho and ‘dadat: 
papurir might be better in d. 


fl4a 4 pyiyatim papur daksinayaé varmeva syiitam pari patu 
visvatah z 4 
bahir visam tan me tasya srosati salyod dhirayasmit. 


In ¢ it might be better to read tam etasya; in d read salyé ud 
dhirayismit: for srosatim I have nothing. 
RV. 1. 31. 15b equals b, except psi for pitu. 
vrahma sarvyim upa bidhatim ito dabhyat kilin nivam 
ividisumbi z 
tasmai dadad dirgham fyus krpriskr satam janas sarado 


jivatad iha | 


In a read Saravyim apa; for ividisumbi in b I have no sugges- 


tion [ perhaps ivambhasi ?—Epb.], nor for krpraskr in c. 


yadi dati pra dadati yadié vrahma prati grhnati ridho 
syii | 

i dadir vindyid upahatya ritis sarve yajia upa tisth- 
antu sikam z62zkal z 


Read yada daditi in a, and ‘sya in b; pida ¢ seems hopelessly 
corrupt; in d read yajiaé and sikam. 
47. 
A charm against sorceries. 
vyighraripas surabhis sinhesya retasa krta | 
madhye prthivyam nisthita sam agacchad yatudinya | 
T has sinhasya in b. 
Read sinhasya and krtah in b; prthivyah and nisthitas in ¢; 
yatudhanya in d. 
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abhipretam ipa vyaktipade | grbhiyam apade | 
atriiva sarvi jambhaya yas kas ca yatudhinyah z 
For the first hemistich I suggest as a possibility the reading 
abhipretam ipa vyaktam agrbhiyam aipade; in ¢ read jambhaya, 
and in d yis kis: the margin has dhinah but the feminine is 
retained because of st. 1d and st. 3d. 


pratibodhas caturaksas sraktiyo srameva velubhrt. 
praticis krtyikrtya amis krtyikrtam jahi | 
The first hemistich appears again on f22a, hymn No. 76, thus: 
pratibodhas caturakso * * 
we may read then in b sraktyo and vidubhrt, leaving srameva 
doubtful. For the second hemistich read praticis krtyé aikrtya- 
miis krtyikrto jahi: this is S. 10. 1. 6ed except amin for amis; 
also 8. 10. 1. 31d. 


* Srameva vidubhrta (T. has °trta) ; 


krtyikrtam valugninam milino sapathesai z 
indras tu sarvins tin hantu sattvaghnena bhavam iva z 
4zka2z f 
Read valaginazh milinam ; and, if sapathesam cannot stand, 
read sapatheyyam; these changes will give the hemistich as in 
S. 5. 31. 12; ef. 8. 10. 1. 31... For pada d I have nothing. 


48. 
S. 7. 56. 5-7, with a new stanza for No. 3. 
fl4b _ rasasya karkotasya nicivasyopasarpata | 
viso hi sarvam idisy ayothenam Ajijabham 
Read: arasasya kirkotasya nicinasyopasarpatah | 
visam hi sarvam fdisy atho enam ajijabham z 1 z 
In aS. has sarkotasya; in ¢ it has visam hy asyadisy. 
na te bihavo raso sti ni Sirse nota madhyatah | 
kim idaii pisayisiya pratse bibhrsy arbhakaz | 





The margin gives ra te, and pipa for pisa’®. 

T has nota in b, and bhitrsy in d. 

In a read bahvo and ‘sti, in b na: for the second hemistich 
read kim idath pipayimuya pucche bibharsy arbhakam. 

S. has bahvor balam asti in a, and atha kita pa° in e. 
17 
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yat te yaskandhan upa tasthiu vijimni yas ca te pariu 
jasi mityum ivadrtam malam te prati dadhmasi z 
In a read yat te skandhan, in b vijimni and perhaps parusi 
or parvani: I can do nothing with c, and can only suggest 
palam as a possibility in d. 
idam bhittva pipilikaé vi vrsyanti marya | 
Sarvye tara plavatha saitkotam arasam visam zz 4 z 2 z 
Read: adanti tva pipilikaé vi vrscanti mayiryah | 
sarve bhala bravitha sirkotam arasamn visam 442 ka 3 z 
This is the reading of 8., and at first sight it may seem 
extreme thus to restore, but well known confusions of sibilants, 
of r and 1, and in this ms. of ‘bh and t, will account for every 
change. 
49. 
St. 1 and 2=S. 7. 50. 8 and 9. 
krtam me daksine haste savye me jayiahita | 
gojita bhiyisam asvajit krtamnecayo hiranyajit. z 
In b read jaya ahitah, and in ¢ gojid. 


S. has jayo me savya ° in b, and dhanamjayo ° 


in d. 


aksas phalavatith divath datta gim ksirinim iva | 
sarin mi krtasya dhiraya dhanus snatneva niihata z 


T has aksiis, dhiraya, and sninneva. 

Read aksis in a, divam in b, dhiraya in c, and snivneva nah- 
yata in d, 

In the margin there is a gloss ksiravatitn gim dattva. In a 
S. has dyuvam; divam as accusative does not seem impossible, 
although it is not quotable. 

ubhiu hastiu pratidinniu vrahmanirombhamasi | 
kalir enara yatha hanad fisya vado bharimahi | 

In a read pratidivno, in b °rambh®, and in d vedo bharamahai. 

ai bhadram tviparam uta tretim pari kalim 
krtam me hastaihitomi siumanasiu saha z 4 z 


In a read dviparim; both sense and meter seem to demand 
some such word as dehi or bhara, which might be inserted 
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before uta. In ¢ we probably ought to read hasta; and for 
ihitomi I have thought of aihitam ami. 


50. 
Charm for the recovery of something lost. 
fl5a = yadetha paretha yat te tan ma niyate | 
tatas tvi punar athiiicam bhitasyajjigamut pati | 
In b read me, in ¢ arviaiicam, and in d °Ajigamat patih: for a 
I can do nothing. [Could not the reading be yadeyatha pareya- 
tha ?—Ep. | 


i tvi nayaé bhitapatir 4 devo vrhaspatih 
idityis sarve tvi nesarh visve devis suvarcasah 


Read nayad in a, and nesan in ¢. 


anupatis sarasvati bhago rijisy 4 naya 
Sali minasya patnir ivasya namas karat. z 
In a read annapatis, which is given by T; in b read nayah; 
in d asyé might be better. 
Pida ¢ occurs with accusative, in S. 9. 3. 21d. 


yas tv ninfiya nesas sa u tvehi nayit punah 
mano hi vrahmaino vidur visvakarma manisinah z 4 z ka 
a9Z2a102 


In a nesat would be a far better reading. 


51. 
gitor havir janayanta stha indrigram jyestha pary aga- 
meha devah 
sugito gito ta si pathi api missabhyam indram dadati 
pracetah 


In the first hemistich we may read janayantas, jyestham, and 
d d 9 Jd oe ’ 


agameha; for the second sugito gitu uta sa panthé api so ‘sma- 
bhyam indram daditi pracetih: there may be a corruption in 
indrigram, 


agnir nah puraetaé tvajasa vrhaspatih satya astu nas sakha 
indro havir vrtrahanam purandarim bhagenibhya bha- 
gavantas tvam 
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In a read tv ojasi, in b satyo, and in ¢ puramdaram. The 
following is a possible reading: indram huve vrtrahanam purai- 


darain bhagenibhy agima bhagavantas tviim. 


tvain soma divyo nrcaksis sugam assabhyain patho nu 
gaccha | 
abhi no gotram vidusiva nesu acchi no vicam usati 
jighasi | 
In the first hemistich read sugin asmabhyam patho ‘nu, in 
the second neso ‘echa, and also usatim jigiisi. 
This stanza occurs in Kaus, 4. 2, with anu khyah in b and 


vidusa iva in ¢, 


fl5b imam agne S4rdnitn mimrso na imim Adhvanam yim 
igima dirai | 

fipis pita prasatis somyana bhramadasp rsikrn miartyd- 
nim, 24% ka z 

Read: imam agne sardnitn mimrso ma imim dédhvanari yim 
igima diram | 

fipis pita pramatis somyanaim bhfmir asy rsikfn martya- 


nimz4zkal1z 


This stanza appears RV. 1. 31. 16; LS. 3. 2. 7; and the first 
hemistich in S. 3. 15. 4, with pida b yam adhvinam agima 
diram: AG, 1. 23. 25 has pida a, and N. 6. 20 has pidad. It 
seems worth noting that in d the manuscript reading of LS. is 


bhrimir asprsikrn. 


52. 
ye purastid 4 syandete giviu svarisabhe yava krnomy 
arvani ahasyasvaydrad aniyasi z ye dharid 4 syan- 
dete ye pascid i syandete uttarid 4 syandete givau 
svarsabhe yavakrnomy arvini ahasyassvivarihan- 
iyasi z ka 2 z 
53. 
TS. 5. 7. 4. 3f. plus S. 6. 64. 2. 
agne yasasvin yasasai vardhayemam indravatim upacir- 
mihava | 
ayai mirdha paramesthi suvarcis samaninim uttama- 


sloko astu z 
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In b read upacitim ihai vaha. 
For a TS. has agne yasasvin yasasemam arpaya: and in b 
apacitim. 


dhata vidhité paramotha sanidrk prajipatis paramesthi 
virat. 

stomas chandansi navido ham jhus te asmai rastram upa 
san namantu | 


In a read paramota, in ¢ stomas and nivido mim. 

Pida a, as here, also RV. 10. 82. 2b; VS. 17. 26b; TS. 4. 6. 
2. 1b; N. 10. 26b. KS. 18. 1b has paramo na. MS. 2. 10. 3b: 
134. 3 has dharta vidharté. Pada b, as here, also S. 4. 11. 7b; 
8. 5. 10ce; TS. has viraji. Inc TS. has ma dihus, and for d it 
has etasmai rastram abhi sari namima (cf. next stanza). 

bhadram icchantu rsayah sarvidas tapo diksim upa ni 
sedur agre 

tato ristram balam ojas ca jitasi tad usmii deva upa 
san namantu Zz 


In a read svarvidas. 
This stanza appears also in 8. 19. 41. 1 and TA. 3. 11. 9; S. 


reads as here except for icchanta ina. In the first hemistich 
TS. and TA. read thus: bhadram pasyanta upa sedur agre tapo 
diksim rsayah suvarvidah; and they have in ¢ ksatram for rist- 
ram, and in d abhi for upa. 


upi vartadhvam upa netu sarve ayam ca tyattam adhi- 
patir vo stu | 
fl6a  saminarm mantram abhi mantrayidvim imam pascid upa 
jivitha sarve z 
In a read upa na ita, in b ‘stu, and in ¢ mantrayadhvam. 
TS. reads: abhy 4 vartadhvam upa meta sikam ayam Sisté- 
dhipatir vo astu | asya vijfiinam anu sath rabhadhvam imam 
pascid anu jivitha sarve. 


anyais ca z 

saminu mantras sameti samine samainarn manah saha 
cittam isaim | 

saminu mantram abhi mantra iva saminena havisa 
juhomi z ka zz 3 z 
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For a read samiino mantras samitis samini; in b read esim, 
in ¢ saminam and mantraye vas, and in d samiénena vo. 

This stanza occurs also RV. 10. 191. 3; MS. 2. 2. 6: 20. 12; 
TB. 2. 4.4.5. In the first hemistich RV. and TB. read as 
here; S. and MS. have vratam for manas. In the second hemi- 
stich RV. reads as here; MS. has saminairn kratum abhi man- 
trayadhvam °; 8. has for ¢ what is d here, and for d has sama- 
nam ceto abhi sari visadhvam; the second hemistich in TB. is 
samiinam keto abhi sath rabhadhvati safijiinena vo havisi 
yajimah. 


54. 
S. 19. 37, with a new stanza prefixed. 
tvim agne pramatis tvam pitisi nah tvamh sikha yajyé 
si jitavedah 
tvaih visvavid gitravit kavir visvas’ ubhayis santv 
asme Z 
In b read sakhi yajyo ‘si, in ¢ visvavid and kavir, in d asmé 
and possibly visvapi: giituvit would be better than gitravit. 
Pida a occurs in RV. 1. 31. 10a. 


idam vareo gnini dhattam fgath bhargo yasas sa ojo 


vayo balam 


tryastrinsad yini viryani tiny agnih z pra daditu me 


In a read ‘gnini and igan, in b saha ojo vayo balam; trayas® 
in ¢: remove the period to the end of d. 

This stanza occurs also MS. 2. 3. 4: 31. 9; KS. 40. 3; TB. 
2. 5.7. 1; and one similar in AS. 6. 12. 2. All the versions 
have dattam ina; MS. and TB. have agit, as also AS. which 
begins ida ridho; KS. has i ma varco ‘gnina dattam etu. S. 
has b as here; TB. and AS. have bhargas and yasas_ inter- 
changed, and add ca at end; MS. has for b mahi raidhah saha 
ojo balata yat, which KS. varies ojo mahad balam,  S§. has the 
rest as here except for ca after yini inc; KS. omits yini in c. 
MS., TB., and AS. have an equivalent of the second hemistich 
of the next stanza. 


varco dehi me tanvar sahojo vayo balarn | 
indriyiya tvai karmane viryiya prati grhnimi satasira- 


diya | 
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For b read saha ojo vayo balam. 

The first hemistich appears also in KS. 40. 3. S. has ina 
varea i dhehi tanvatn, and the rest as here. KS. has varea 4 
dhiyi me tanih saha ojo mahad balam. 


irje tva baliya diujase sahase tva 
abhibhiiya tva ristrabhrtyiya pary usimi satasiradiya | 


For diujase read tviujase; in ¢ read abhibhiyaya, and in d 
ihimi. 


rtubhis tvartaviair fyuse varcase tva | 
sathvatsarasya tejasi tena mohana krnmasi z ka 2 z 
In d read samhanu. The kinda number is 4. 
The stanza also occurs S. 5. 28. 13 and HG. 1. 11. 2; HG. 
omits tvi in b, has dhiyasi for tejasi in c, and for d has tena 
sann anu grhnisi. 


55. 
A love-charm. 


idam fiijanam inaje siulilum akanikradam | 
f16b abhi si cakranda bhagarsabho vasitéim iva z 


In c read ma and bhaga, ind rsabho; cakrandad would seem 
better too. Though there is much against it, for siululum I 
would suggest ‘tholulim; cf. S. 3. 19. 6 for ululim. 


asvas kanikradad yatha pratyaii ma bhagigamat. | 
tam iha prenyé putram ivopasthidhikaib z 


In b read mi bhaga figamat, in ¢ probably preni and in d 
°stha adhikam. 
Pida a appears in 8. 2. 30. 5c. 


akso me madhusaikase jihvaé me madusidini | 
nasor adhi pramandanam datsu me siraghari madhu | 


In a read aksyau and °kase. ; 

S. 7. 36. laisaksyfu niu madhusamkase. Cf. also the follow- 
ing, HG. 1. 24.6: madhu he madhv idam madhu jihvé me madhu- 
vidini | mukhe me siragham madhu datsu satnvananam krtam. 


madhuman mamanyosanam jaghanam madhuman mama | 


sim atikrtvam vivanas sikhai madhumatim iva z 4 z 
ki 5zallz 
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Margin has sama correcting a, and dhuman ma | correcting b. 
In mamanyosanam the first part is probably mama, but the 


rest is puzzling. Inc read mim atikrtam, and in d sikham. 
With the second hemistich cf. S. 1. 34. 4cd, where ¢ reads 

mim it kila tvata vanih; it is very possible that Paipp. has not 

a variant in atikrtvam, but merely a corruption of the S. read- 


ing: in 8S. the meter would be improved by vavanah. 


56. 
A rearrangement of 8S. 3. 19. 6-8. 
prayatai jayata narah ugri vas santu baihavah 
indro vas Sarma yacchaty anidhrsya yathasata z 

In a we should probably read preti, though prayiti seems 
possible; read nara, bihavah, and in d yathasatha. 

This stanza occurs also RV. 10. 103. 138; SV. 2. 1212; VS. 
17.46; TS. 4.6.4.4. In pada a all have pretaé save TS. which 
has upa preti; in b TS. has sthiraé where others have ugra. In 
: all have yacchatu: band ¢ as here interchange in RV., SV., 
VS. 


, 


fid dharsamtim maghavadhyatudiny fit satvanim sima- 
kanaiisi | 

fid dharsantim vajinith vajinibhy 4d vairinim jayatam 
etu ghoésih z 


Margin corrects to maghavan yitu in a. 


Read: fid dharsantita maghavann ayudhainy tit satvandirh mi- 
makanith ménansi | 
fid dharsantith vajinam vajininy fd viranam jiyatim 
etu ghésah z 2 z 
This stanza occurs also RV. 10. 103. 10; SV. 2. 1208; VS. 
17. 42; TS. 4. 6.4.4. Ina all these have dharsaya, and I am 
tempted to restore this in Paiipp. S. 5. 20. 8b is ud dharsaya 
satvanim fyudhini. In b TS. has mahansi, others as here. 
For c others have ud vrtrahan °, but S. 3. 19. 6a is ud dharsan- 
tizh maghavan vijinini; for d S. 3. 19. 6 reads as here, others 
ud rathinim jayatith yantu ghosih, save that TS. has ° etu 
ghosah. 
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prthag ghosi ulalayas ketumantu ud iratam 
devi indrajyestha maruto yantu senaya | 
In a read ululayas, in b ketumanta. 


These are the last four pidas of S. 3. 19. 6. 


avasrstéi para pata Ssaravye vrihmasaisite | 
jayaimitrin pra padyasva mamiaisam kam canoe chisah z 
z ekidasinuvike prathamas siktah z z 


Read: 


vasrsti pari pata Saravye vrahmasaisite | 


, 
‘ 
c 
- 

‘ 
Jk 


yimitrin pra padyasva mamisim kam cande chisah z 
4 #ekadasinuvike prathamas siktah z 


This stanza occurs also RV. 6. 75. 16; SV. 2. 1213; VS. 17. 
45; TS. 4. 6. 4.4; TB. 3. 7. 6. 23; ApS. 3. 14. 3; pada a also 
Vait. 34.17; AG. 3. 12. 18. Of these TB. and ApS. have 
avasrstah, others as here. In b TS. has °samsitaé, TB. and ApS. 
saro brahmasamsitah, others as here. Pada ¢ as here occurs: S. 
3. 19, 8c and 1L. 10. 18d; RV., SV., VS. gacchaimitran °, TS., 
TR., ApS. gacchimitrin pra visa. For d RV., SV., VS. read 
as here; S. 3. 19. 8e mimisiitn moci kas cana; so S. 8. 8. 19d; 
11. 9. 20d; 10. 19d; ef. 11. 9. 13¢: TS., TB., ApS. have 
miisith kara canoe chisah. 


67. 
S. 2. 11. 
disa dipir asi hetya hatir asi menyé menir asi 
Read disir and hetir. 
S. has disy4, which seems better. 
fl%a  graktiyo si pratisaro si punascaro si pratyabhicarano si 


Read sraktyo, which is indicated by the marginal srakti. 
And read ‘si each time. 
S. does not have punascaro ‘si. 
prathamam abhi cara yo smain dvesti yam ca vayan 
dvismah 
Read pratimam or, with S., prati tam; also ‘smin and vayam. 
S. has yam vayam. 
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siryad asi varcodhas tanipanipyas krtyidisana z 


For siryad asi I see nothing except the reading of S., sirir 


asi; for the rest read varcodhis tanipina apyas krtyidisanah. 


S. has siirir asi varcodha asi taniipino ‘si. 


sukro si bhrajo si jyotir asi svar asi 
ipuniha sreyifsim ati sumam krimi z z dvitiyas 
siktah z z 


Read ‘si in a, and in the next, fpnuhi sreyinsam ati samam 
krima, S. has jyotir and svar interchanged. The formulae of 
the last two sets occur frequently, but the variants are not im- 
portant. 


58. 
Against viskandha(?). 
viskandhasya kisthasya kardamasya ulikya | 
apasphanasya krty4 yis tesiim tvam radhigile jahi z 


The ms. corrects to viskambh°®. Perhaps kirdhvasya in a. 

In view of st. 4a it seems possible that the first pida is vis- 
kandhasya kasthasya; I can do nothing for ulikyaé and radhi- 
gile; perhaps apasphina is the opposite of samsphina, which 
means ‘‘ getting fat.” There seems to be some reference to 
demons, in which connection viskandha is suitable. 


pramaranisyusahavyim kardamam nilasikya 
aghasiram iva dirunam iyus krnomy antaraih z 
I have no suggestion that is plausible. 
vividdhasya vikarnasya rtasya ca | 
triparni visvabhesaji idarn krnotu bhesajai | 
Possible readings are visirnasya and krtasya. Sandhi calls 
for “bhesajy. 
kisthasya viskandhasya apasthipanabhesajai | 
idama krnomi bhesajamn yathiyam agado mati z 3 z 


In d read ‘sati. The stanza is No. 4and the hymn No. 3. 
The lexicons do not have apasthipana but it seems fairly suita- 
ble here with the sense ‘‘ driving away.” 
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59. 


A charm, possibly against the apacit. 


yasmid aiigit sam Susriva yad babhiva galattakha | 
giivo vatsam iva jininas tad upaiti yathiyatham z 
In a read susriiva, in ¢ janinis; in b galuntika, or °kam, is 
not impossible; especially in view of st. 2d. 


ni srgasya pataigasya tanmasya mathagisyah 
fl7b  venos piutur monnisti srnmisya gliur mah pacid atta- 
vat. Z 


Here it can only be said that perhaps at the end of b there is 
a form of madhyaga: the word glaiur is clear and it seems that 
there is a reference to the apacit. 


aham veda yathisita gilviké nima visi | 
amui tarh tvam ito gaccha yam aham dvesmi paéurusai z 
In a yad asitha would best suit the context; gilviké is not in 
the lexicons, the nearest to it being tilvikaé, a plant name: in d 
read pirusam. 


tasyipi madhyisida nilagrivisu sedata | 
vitasyinu plavinam asa kasyinu samvidam. z 
It seems not impossible to read here madhya 4 sidan, and 
sidata; or in b even seditha. Inc plavanam would be better. 
This stanza seems to tell whither the apacit(?) shall go. 
pito yamtv agruvo nir ato yo tv agruvah 
adharici rtas para praham glivam adhusisam 
nir aham glivam adhumiasam adharici rtas para z ka 4 z 
The first hemistich probably should read apito yantv agruvo 
nir ito yantv agruvah; the rest seems to have expressed the 
usual idea of driving away the pest. 


60. 
Seemingly a charm against a co-wife. 
abhi tvam aham ojase indro dasyiin ivabhuvam 
sapatni nasyatad ito diratn gacchibhy osasa | 
Read ojasendro in the first hemistich, sapatnim in c, and in d 
gacchity okasah. 





L. C. Barret, 


sisahfi idain patyos sisahisu surav ubhii | 
atho sapatyo sisahir yatha nasyaty okasah 
To attempt to restore this seems unwise, but it is possible that 
the original meaning was something like ‘‘may I have power 
over my husband, and may my rival have none, so that she may 
be driven from the house.” 


abhibhir aham fisamam vidvakarmi mahim adit. | 
aha mitrini kalpayanvesu grhesu ryustharah z 
The general sense of this is fairly clear, but to fix the text is 
another matter: something like this might be possible, abhibhir 
aham ‘isa sami visvakarmi maho me ‘dat, though it is far from 
satisfactory. In ¢ kalpayatn may be read, and in d perhaps 


tvesu; for the end of d I have no suggestion. 


o> 
ut tistha mama va ida na tavehipi kim cana 
mith ciiva pasyany fiyabhy ‘amum ca divi siryam z ka 
5z anu 12 z 
The only thing that is clear in the first hemistich is a contrast 
between the speaker and her rival. In ¢ pasyann fiyaty may be 
read, referring to the man. 
61. 


A rearrangement of 8.3. 11. 5-8. 


yas tvaé mrtyur abhy adhatta jayamino supisatha | 
f18a tan te satyasya hastabhyim idam muiicatu vrhaspatih z 


T has tar te in ce. 
For b read jiyamainam supisay4; read tam in c. 

4 4 
For d 8. has ud amuiicad brhaspatih: these pidas are c-f in 8. 


abhi tva jarimaihita gim uksanam ivarja 
ninye yamtu mrtyavo yin dhur itari yo satamh z 


In b read iva rajjvé, in ¢ vy anye yantu, and in d itaran satam. 


pra visatamh prinipinim anadviham iva vrajam. 
Sariram asyiiigini jariske nayatarh yuvam 
It seems best to read with S. pranapaniv anadvahiv; for jar- 
iske jarimne suggests itself. 
The S. version of our pada d is jarase vahatarn punah. The 
first hemistich also occurs 8. 7%. 53. 5ab. 
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yuva stam prinaipiniu me sohim istam mrtyave | 
aya jarisk* *adhi arista iha vardhatim | 


In a read yuvam; I can offer nothing for pida b. For c read 


ayam jarimnas sevadhir; this second hemistich occurs only in 


S. 7. 53. 5, and its reading is that offered here. 


jarase tva pari dadhmo jarase nir uhimasi | 
jara tvai bhadrayinasad vinya yantu mrtyavo yin 4hur 
itari yo satam z252kai10 22 uz 

T has bhadrayin nesad vinye in ed, 

In b read tihimasi; for ¢ perhaps we may read jara tva 
bhadra yi nesad; the rest as in st. 2. The kinda is No. 1. 

S. st. 7 has jarfiyai tva pari dadimi jarfyai ni dhuvimi tva | 
jari tva bhadra nesta ° 

62. 
S. 3. 11. 1-4; 20. 96. 6-9; RV. 10. 161. 1-4. 
mufncimi tvi havisi jivaniya kam ajiitayaksmad uta 
rijayaksmai | 
gihya grhito yady esa yatas tata indrigni pra mumuk- 
tam ayanam Zz 

In b read rijayaksmiat, in e grihya, in d enam. 

S. has grahir jagriha yady etad enam tasya °, in 3. 11.1, but 
in 20. 96. 6 it has viitad for yady etad; the latter is also the 
reading of the RV. Pada a occurs also SS. 13.16. 4; AG. 
3. 6. 4. 


yaduksariyuvamdi vi pareto yadi mrtyor antikain nita 
eva | 
tam 4 harimi nirrte upasthéd ampirsam enarh satasira- 
diya z 
In a the only hope seems to be to read, with S. and RV., 
yadi ksitayur yadi vi pareto; in ¢ nirrter, in d read aspirsam. 


sahasriksena Satam viryena satiyusihirsam ayanam 
f18b = indro yathenar jarase nayita visvasya duritasya pirat z 
T has yathainam in e. 
In a it would probably be better to read with S. sataviryena; 
in b read Satiyusi havisihirsam enam. Read yathdinam and 
nayiti in c, and param in d, 
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RV. and S. 20. 96. 8 have Satasiradena in a; in the second 
hemistich S. 3. 11. 3 has ati at the beginning of d; S. 20. 96. 8 
has satarn yathadinam sarado nayatindro °; so RV. except yathe- 
mam. Pada d here would be improved by ati at the beginning. 

Sataia jiva sarado vardhaminas satam hemantiéns chatam 
u vasantan. | 

Satam indrigni savité vrhaspatis sataiyusi havisiharsas 
ayanam z kindah 20 


In d read “hirsam enam. The kinda is No. 2. 

Inc S. 3. 11. 4 has Satara ta indro agnih °; but S. 20. 96. 9 
and RV. have ¢ as here, while for d they have Satiiyusi havise- 
main punar duh; so also N. 14. 36. 

Pada a also occurs S. 7. 53. 2c; SB. 5.1; AdB. 1. 


63. 
Cf. S. 10. 5. 42-45. 
yat te anna bhuvas pata iksita prthivim anu | 
tasya nas tvai bhuvas pate sam pra yaccha prajipate 
cyatte z 
In T the stanza ends rightly with prajipate, omitting cyitte. 
In b we may read iksitaza, which is perhaps better than 
i ksiyati of S. 


vyit te paramesthino vrahmunipipadima tar | 
satnvatsarasya davstribhyim hetis tva samudid ibhbih 
hetis tvarh mamudad ibhih z 


For d read hetis tarn sam adhid abhi. 


In 8. these pidas are 42cd and 43ab: S. has viisvanarasya in ec. 


yam tvam rbhustv ahiitis sam id devi sahiyasi | 
rijiio varuno si bandho si so mapimanusyiyanam amu- 
syah z 
putram ahathne ratriye badhaniah | 
It seems probable that in the first pada we have only a cor- 
ruption of the S. reading, iyam tam psitv dihutih; the only 
doubt is as to rbhustv. The rest seems to be nothing more 
than a corruption of what appears in S., thus: rajiio varunasya 
bandho ‘si | so ‘mum imusyiiyanam amusyadh putram anne prine 
badhana: ritriye is puzzling, but all the rest seems clear enough. 
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mrno si deva savitur giyatrenacchandasa | mrnimusya 
pasin dvipadis catuspadah yo smin dvesti yain 
a vayan dvismas te jahitam mrda tasmii si mayi 
. mrda tasmii durihihz z ka 3z 

KS. 37. 13, 14 has mrno ‘si mrnimusya dvipadas catuspadah, 
and mrdo ‘si mrdase dvipade catuspade. Read mrno ‘si deva 
savitar giyatrena chandasi; dvipadas, ‘smin, vayath: after 

dvismas I can suggest nothing plausible. 


64. 
f19a _—ni te padam pade mama ni citte me ta nis krtuh 
adiisas kevalo mama ahiiisi dharani tava z 
paradena gi mardayanti padeni sambara rathai | 
padena mary4 mattam na eso no ha tvat. 
mipa mrpo mi ma para mrpo manyatrismi manaskrta | ~ 
yam tva hi rivabho giir nikulena parimasi | 
na tvai krnve sam nrhane na kuririty fupasena 
tvi damasmi lomni na tvi puskayot srje z 4 z 
The margin gives sr opposite st. 3a. 
There seems to be no hope of making any sense out of these 
stanzas; about the only thing to be said is that st. 4 seems to 


suggest the sphere of S. 6. 138, which appears below as No. 68. 


65. 
Stanzas 3 and 4==Kaus. 33. 9 and 8. 
ghrtahitis prthivim 4 nayeno asman pra dardhvocati 
kilbisini | 
anittaris sumanasas suvira jyog jivantas tava sakhye 
syima | 
T has °hutis in a, and dirv® in b: I am not sure of rdhv. 
In a read “hutas and naydino; inc anantarais and suviré. For 
pida b I will venture no suggestion. 


aantarema yitudinintarena kimidi’ 
nasyisami triyi vayam sarasvatyé carimasi z 


For the first hemistich we may read antareme yatudhana anta- 
reme kimidinah. In ¢ read nasyimasi and probably trayan. 











i 
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ma te ri khanité asmai ca tva khanimasi 
dvipadas catuspid asmikam ma risad devy osadhe z z 
The ms. writes pis sa over the first two words of c. 
Read risan in a, and dvipie in e¢. 
This stanza occurs also RV. 10. 97. 20; VS. 12. 95; TS. 4. 2. 
6.5. <All save Kaus, have for a ma vo risat khanité; Kaus. as 
here; for b Kaus, has yasmai °; others yasmii ciham khanimi 
vah, while VS. 12. 100b has yasmai ca tvi khanimy aham. In 
¢ RV. and TS. have dvipac catuspad; so also VSK. 13. 6. 22c: 
pida d appears only in Kaus. 


anyii vo anyam avatv * * nydsyiv apivata | 
sadhricis suvrataé bhitvaé asyivati *iryamh z kid zal3z 
T gives full reading, and has viryé in d. 
For b read anyanyasyi fipivata; and in cd read bhitvasya 
avata viryam. 
Pidas ab, as here, occur also RV. 10. 97. 14; VS. 12. 88; 
TS. 4. 2. 6.3; MS. 2. 7. 13: 94. 9; KS. 16.13: pada a TB. 2. 
’ b 
8. 4. 8. 
66. 
Charm with an asvattha-amulet. 
dhruvas tistha bhuvanasya gopa masa vyakté vanaspate 
atriiva tvam iha vayam suviri visvi mrdho pi mahatir 
vyasya 
In a read gopi; pada b is shorter than the others by two syl- 
lables, which seem to have stood before masa. In ¢ one would 
expect tatriiva; in d read ‘pi. I can suggest nothing more. 


f19b yo vinaspatyinim adhipatir babhiiva yasminn ima visva 
bhuvanidy arpita z 
tas anajmi madhuna diivyena yasm&i manim nir mame 
visvaripam | 


In b read bhuvaniny, in ¢ tam, in d yasmid and °ripam. 


imim manim visvajitam suviram asmid asvatthit pary 
ud bharimi 
yena visvis prtanis sam jayisy atho dyamit samitum 4 
vadimi z 
In a read imam, in ¢ jayimy, and in d probably dyumat sam- 
itim. 
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sabandhus casabandhus ca yo na indrabhi dasati | 
vrscisya tasyiham milaih prajim caksur atho valam. 
zkailz 
In a read ciisi°, in ¢ vrscimy fi, and in d balam. 
The first hemistich occurs above, No. 20 st. 4, which see for 
references. 
67. 
S. 6. 136, plus 6. 137. 2. 


devi devya jitisi prthivyim adhy osadhe | 
tim tvi nitatvi kesebhyo drihaniyaé khanamasi | 


In a read devyiim, and nitatni in e¢. 
In a 8. has adhi jata, and asi in its stead stands in b. 


indras tvi khanatu prathamo varunasya duhitubhyah 


driha jatimh janayajitim ve jis tin varsiyasas krdhi | 


T has duhitrbhyah in b. 
In b read with T, and in d read ye jatas. 
S. has only the second hemistich, with jitinu vars® for d. 





yas te keso vatatas samiilo yas ca drsyate 
sarvam tam visvabhesajyasi sifcimi virudha z 


In a read ‘vatatas, in cd °jyabhi. 
In a 8. has ‘va padyate, in b vrsecate, in ¢ ida tam. 
abhisunéi meyo sta vijimeninuseya 
keyo nana tvair vardhatii Sirsnase asitas pari z 3 z 
T has sirsnas te in d, 


Read: abhisuni meyo ‘stu vyimeninumeyah | 
keso nada ttviir vardhatirm Sirsnas te asitas pari z ka 2 z 


S. has plurals, ‘isan standing in a; in c it has kesa nada iva. 
68. 
S. 6. 138. 


yatha natvamn kasipune yastvo bhindanty asmanai | 
evi bhinaddi te suskiu tasmdi tvim avase huve 





Read nadath in a; 8. has striyo in b and this seems to be the 
only thing to read, In c read bhinadmi and either muskéu or 


susmau. 
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S. has sepo at end of ¢, and for d has ‘musya adhi muskayoh: 
our pida d occurs 8. 5. 25. 2d. This is st. 5 in 8, 


f20a —‘ tvarh virudhaih sresthatamimavi srutasy fusadhe | 
mimadya paurusam klivas opasunar krdhi | 

T has srutisy osadhe in b. 

In ab read Sresthatamaibhi srutisy osadhe. In ¢ we may read 
with S. imarn me adya pirusam; and in d klibam opasinama, as 
in S., seems the better reading. Perhaps c might be read mam- 
aidya pirusam. 


klivaia kraddhopasunam atho kuririnarm krdhi | 
ubhibhyim asya grivibhyam indro bhinatv indau z 
T has krddh® in a and bhinattv in d. 
For a read klibath krdhy opasinam, grivabhyim in ec, and in 
d bhinattv. 
For the second hemistich S. has athisyendro grivabhyim 
ubhe bhinattv andyau. 


kliva klivazh tvikaram vadhre vadhrim tvikara surasai 
t*ikarasarasiraso si z 
kuviras asya sirsnarni kumbhath civa ni dadhmasi | 
In b read tvikaram arasath tvikaram arasiiraso ‘si; other pos- 
sibilities also suggest themselves, and it may be noted that ara- 
siraso ‘si looks very like a gloss. Inc read kuriram and Sir- 
sani, in d kumbam. 
S. has ° vadhrith tvikaram arasirasamh tvikaram; in d it has 
eibhi. 
ete nidiu devakrte yayos tisthati vrstiharh | 
te te bhinaddi* *maya amusyi*i *usnayoh z 3 z 
In a read nidyau, in b vrsnyam: for the second hemistich te 
te bhinadmi samyayimusya adhi muskayoh. 
S. has ye te in a, which is better than ete. 
69. 
The amulet avilipsa. 
jaiyaméno ninrjat sapatnin no dato bhaya | 
sa vil sapatninim sabha avalipso anisayat. 


For the first hemistich I can suggest nothing plausible; per- 
haps the second may stand, with avilipso. 
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arid araibhim krnute yasastiipava bidhate | 
avilipsas sa yo manis sahasvin abhisitiha 


T has aritith in a; yacasthapava in b. 
Read aratim ina; in b yasastamo ‘va may be a possibility. 
In d we may probably assume abhimatiha. 


imam manim avilipsarh yasminn 4 rohayimasi | 
sa vii sapatniin 4 datte sa enaih pitu visvatas sa enaih 
jarasa nayii z 4% 


T has jarase in e. 
In e read jarase nayit. 


70. 
For stanzas 3 and 4 see S. 6. 113. 1 and 112. 3. 


yato jivedyo na pitrn apiiti na minuse duskrtam dai- 
dhisavyam | 

ayagnayas prathathamo yo vivesa krschrabhir jyotir 
abhy asnuvatai |. 


T has jivebhyo in a. 
Read in a yito jivebhyo and upaiti; in ¢ read ayajiiiyas prat- 
hamo, in d krechrabhir and asnuvatai. 


nisyosadhisv apy astu nipsv antarain nisya siiryo sam- 
drsam eti caksuh 
bhimin dvesti tararntam ayanam yan minuse duskrtam 
diidhisavyam 


T has bhimir in e. 
In a read nisyiusadhisv; in b ‘sarndrsam seems to be intended. 
In ec read bhiimir and tarantam enain. 


f20b _ trite devimrtatana yita tritenath manusesv amrsta | 
trite tad u miiydraksiidate pra mumuktam jyotir adhi 
diiram eti z 
T has devimrtena in a, and tad updi® in ¢. 
Pida a might be restored trite devi amrjatiino yatas; for b 
trita enam minusesv amrsta. I can do nothing for the second 


hemistich. 
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? 


Pidas ab in S. are trte devi amrjatiitad enas trta ena manu- 
syesu mamrje; so TB. 3. 7. 12. dab, except for trite in a, and 
trita etan in b. The second hemistich in S. is tato yadi tva 
( grahir 4 nase tim te devi brahmana nisayantu. 


ebhis pasiir dudusiupatir vibaddhah parau-pariv arpito 
ange-ange 
vi te crtyantim viertim hi santi bhrnaghni pisam duri- 
tiina srstam 25224142 

T has bhrinaghni in d. 

In a read didhisipatir, in b probably airpito; in ¢ vierto, and 
in d bhrinaghni pisan duritini and some form of mrj. 

S. has yebhih pisiih parivitto vibaddho ‘ige-aiiga fArpita 
utsitas ca. Inc it has mufcantim vimuco, and at the end of d 
f mrksva. 

71. 
A charm against poison. 
agnis te visaniyid indro vi* * haspatih 
sa te dharmam adhidarad dhite vabhuva *e*y * * 


T has visinayad. 
| In a visini nayfid seems possible; in b read vayur vrhaspatih. 
In ¢ we might read adidharad, and in d yo te babhiiva. 


puraetéi visam agnih pascid abhi nudaty dyati 
viyur en* daksinatah pisottarid apinuda 

In ¢ read enara, and in d probably apaénudat. 
ii sahasriva taratha fre vaiigetu no visam 
iindro vimena vispatir i-ripena vrhaspatih 

In b read are ‘viingaitu, in ¢ endro. 

i ; , ‘ ‘a 
| | svar justas kasyapasya surastro Jagarat sve 


rsabhasyitha mitudah sve datté vihrto devin yajiiena 
bodhayah z 1 z 


if T has mittadah in e. 

This stanza affords no starting-point for conjecture; and 
. throughout the hymn the suggested readings and those retained 
are all more or less unsatisfactory. 


ee 
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72. 
‘nq 2ar ; ‘ ; 
Concerning gambling. 
mahiijanis prathami ye didivire dhanaya mamgaty: 
mahata dvirije 
esiim varayah prathamo jigfya tasyim lokam ad bhide- 
yam z1z 
In a read didivire, in b dhaniya saingatya mahati°®. In e 
varo yah might stand; in d one would expect a masculine form ; 
read ud for ad. 


medinas te viibhitaka tat ta inda uupivatu | 
avya vrkiiva sarabhya jigivin astam dyasi 


I 


in d fiyasi. 


_ 
— 


a read °“takis, in b indro upivatu. In ¢ read vrka iva, and 


* * * * * * ** * * * * 


76. 
Against a sorcerer, 
22a * * * * * * dhanur ojasvin 4 tarusva | 
prati dihinr daha sa*¥ * * *ramm krnusva | 


Perhaps tanusva may be read in b. 


praty ena yihi prati bhaidhenum vividdham nagne 
— °° * 

* tyan dhehi vartmana jarhrisina krtyikrtam duskrtam 
madhi voea | 

In bhaidhenum of a the transliteration idh seems to be cor- 
rect, though the sign may be tth; T appears to have bhaiige 
nnam, 

In a read enatn, and possibly bhaiidhy enam; cf. S. 8. 3. 6cd 
tabhir vidhya hrdaye yitudhinin pratico bihin prati bhaidhy 
esim: in b no ‘gne would be good. It is fairly safe to assume 
that pratyaii was the first word in c, and we may read the pada 
pratyani ehi vartmana jarhrsiinas; in d read vocah. 


* * *hid dhrdayam nabhi vaste yas caksusi manasi yas 
ca vaca | 
praty ag* *bhyim abhi tam babhisamh krtyikrtai dus- 


krtam nir dahigne | 
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At the end of a some form of vas might stand, and in ¢ 


bubhisum would be possible. 


pratibodhas caturak*o* * * Srameva vidibhrta | 
pra bhafjani satrna prati yiahy agne krtyakr**im * * 
hrdaye marmani z 1 z 
For the first hemistich see No. 47.3. For cd we may read 
pra bhaiijai satriin prati yihy agne krtyikrtam vidhya hrdaye 
marmani; of course there is no ground for reading vidhya 
except its familiar use in such connection. 


vi J 
S. 7. 84. 2 and 3. 


indra ksatram abhi vamam 6j6 jayatha vrsabha carsani- 
nih 
ipinudo janam amitrayantam urfiim devebhyo akrnor u 
lokam z 
Read indra and vimam in a, ‘jiyathi vrsabha in b. 
This stanza also occurs RV. 10. 180. 3; KS. 8. 16; TS. 1. 6. 
12. 4; inc S. has amitriyantam. 


, os 4 
mrgé na bhimas kucaro giristha * * * * 
* *kith samsaya parim in* * * * * * 


Drawing on 8. to fill the lacunae we may read: 


P 


mrgé ni bhimas kucaré giristhis parivata 4 jagamyit 
parasyah | 
srkimi samsaya pavim indra tigmam vi satrin tadhi vi 
mrdho nudasva z 
This stanza occurs also RV. 10. 180. 2; SV. 2. 1223; VS. 
18. 71; TS. 1. 6. 12. 4; MS. 4. 12. 3: 183. 14; KS. 8. 16. 
Pida a occurs also in a number of other places; in b TS. has 
jagimé, the rest jagantha. 


78. 
Kaus. 82. 13. 


O¢ * * KT thivi ray ¢ idr -onima 
U . c 
£22b itta prthivi uta dydur adhidrutah prsnimatarah 
* * * *bhih pavir iva ndimir adharas so stu | 


This is too mutilated to handle: it has no parallel. 
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yasya trayaé gata * * pra yanta devi manusyadh pasavas 
ca sarve 
tara no davam mano dhi vravitu puni* * *niyatu dvisate 
mi radhimah z 3 z 
In a read gatam anu pra yanti, in ¢ ‘dhi vravitu, in d sunitir 
no nayatu and radhima, The 3 probably numbers the kinda. 


79. 
varcasvin asi devesu varcasviin o* *dhisvii | 
atho vareasvinam krdhi yam asvatthadhi * * 
Possibly osadhisv asi was the reading in b. 
Concerning the lacuna here see Introduction, p. 200. 


83. 
S. 1. 35. For the sake of completeness I give the missing part 
as it stands in 8. 
yad ibadhnan diksiyana hiranyam satinikiya sumanas- 
yamianih | 
tat te badhnimy fyuse varcase baliya dirghiyutvaya 
Satasiradiya. 1 
This stanza is not in the ms. 


* * x * * S * * ** * OK 
f£23b = —* * *ksayana hiranyath si jivésu krnute dirgham 
ayuh 


Read: niinam raksinsi na pisicih sahante devinim ojah pra- 
thamajam hy etat | 
yo bibharti diksiyanahiranyam sa jivesu krnute dirgham 
fiyuh z 2 z 
This stanza occurs also RVKh. 10. 128. 8; VS. 34. 51: VS. 
has tad and taranti in a; S. and VS. have diksiyanam in ¢; in 
d RVKh. and VS. have devesu; VS. has a fifth pida, sa manus- 
yesu °, 
apim reto jyotir ojo balamn ca vanaspatinim uta viryani 
indra ivendriyama viriidhaso smin suvaksyamino bibhrd 
dhiranyam 


It is impossible to say what is to be read in c for viridhaso; 


4 


a causative seems to be needed to match S. indra ivendriyainy 
adhi dhirayimo asmin. In d suvaksyamino, though not quot- 
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> we should 


able, seems possible in the sense of ‘‘ increasing;’ 
probably read bibharad, as in S8., for bibhrd. 


S. has tejo for reto in a, and tad daksamano in d. 


saminam rtubhis tvahar sathvatsarasya payasia piparti | 
indragni tva vrahmana viavrdhinim iyusmantam utta- 
mam tvi karatha z 

Probably we should read in a, with S., saminiim misim °, and 
in b piparmi. In ¢ possibly vivrdhaniv, and in d karaithah. 

S. in a has vayam: the second hemistich is not in S. but 
occurs Kiius, 96. 3 and 97. 6, where the reading is as suggested 
here, save for iyusmantiv ind. S. has indragni visve devas te 
‘nu manyantim ahrniyamanah. 


84. 
RV. 10. 58. 


yét ta citasras pradis6 mano jagama dirakam | 
tat ta a vartayimasiha ksiyiya jivase | 


In a read yat te and pradiso, in b dirakém, and in d kséyaya 
jivase. 


yat te bhimim catasraktit mano z 

yat te Samamh vaivasutath mano | 

yat te viyur antarikse mano z 

yat te samfidram arnavam mano z 

yat te divath yat prthiviri mano | 

yat te siryéin yad fisase mano z 

yat te candram naksétrini mano z 

yat te ipa osidhir mano z 
In 2 T has catusraktim, and in 3 it has yamam vaivasvatamn. 
The pidas corrected should read: 


yat te bhimith cétussraktita mino z 2 z 
yat te yamim viivasvatam mano z 3 z 
yit te viyfir antarikse mano z 4 z 

yat te samudram arnavath mano z 5 z 
yat te divarh yat prthivitn mano z 6 z 
yat te siiryath yad usdsati mano z 7 z 
yat te candram naiksatrini mano z 8 z 


yat te apo yad ésadhir mano z 9 z 
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In 2 RV. has caturbhrstim, and in 9 apo; 4 and 8 have no 
parallels. 


yat te pari paravrtatn mano jagima dirakaih 
tat ta 4 vartayamasiha ksiyiiya jivasez4 z 
We may read parivatain in a, also pari; the rest as in 1. 
RV. has paraih parivato. 
The stanzas here have not the same order as in RV.; four of 
the twelve RV. stanzas do not appear here. 


85. 
A charm, seemingly against insanity. 
ya grhnanty apsaraso yam badhnitu vrhaspatih 
tvam kasyapasya vrahmand savité punar & bharat. 


Read yah in a, badhnati in b, and tvam in e. 
savitiigni vrahma somah tvastré vrhaspatih 
ete marudyutam tvim vrahmana punar 4 bharamh z 
Read °ignir, somas, and tvasti; bharan in d: it seems that 
narudyutam must stand, referring to some form of insanity. 


bhadrim vidarh sivara caksur marudyutiya krnvasi | 
imi hy asm osadhi maiharasy arundhatizal? z 
In a read bhadram and sivam, in b krnmasi. The second 
hemistich cannot be mended with certainty, but it seems proba- 
ble that we should read iyam and osadhir; or leave ima and read 
osadhir: mahirasy or siharasy is possible. But at best we can 
get little satisfaction from the last two pidas. 


86. 
A reverential prayer. 
tribhyo rudrebhyas pra vasant yajimi jyestha kanistha 
uta madhyamo yah | 
jyotir akiras kavayas somapi ye kanvé yajanti nir ato 
vadhena z 
In b read jyesthas, in d probably ito. For pra vasant in a I 
have no suggestion, and for akfiras in e can say only that it 
seems to imply some form of kr: in view of st. 2¢ one might 
consider as a possible reading for d ye kanva yajanti nir ito 
vidhy endn. 
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indrigni vitarn havimas samnvidiniu samiddho gnis sam- 
idha girbhir indra | 
nudethim kanva nir ato urdtim arad raksinsi tapatosy 
asmat. | 
In a read havisas, in b ‘gnis and indrah, in ¢ ito; for tapa- 
tosy I have nothing to suggest. 


f24a vistospate suprajisas suviri sasty fsini Saradas saténi | 
druhis tu kanvabhi nir nudasva Ssivis tu tasmin upa sath 
visasva | 


In ¢ read druhas, in d perhaps Sivas tv asmdn. 


ya tam drsad akhala sadyi ca gosthe ya jita sakha- 
dhiime sajayim 
prapiyim jitah uta yas subhis cutés citaya sas Sivata 
no stu Z 
T has dusad in a: perhaps akhilé should be read for akhala; 
at the end of the stanza read sa sivo no ‘stu. It seems impos- 
sible to get any coherency out of the stanza as a whole. 


dudva ca dudvati ca stha tad vahnima tad vaham nima- 
dheyam | 
rudrapresite sthiu veniim apatos san vriktam yo no 
dvesti sa bhidyatarn | 
It would be rather attractive to write for b tad vi ha nima 
tad vi ha nimadheyam. For pida ¢ I have nothing to offer. 
nici nimisy aghirai nima | namas te stu vitake 
anyatismad agham krdhi | 
Read adhara in a, ‘stu in b, and put the colon after vitake; in 


c read anyato ‘smad agham. 


rucite pari no namigrena pari no nama | 
asminam tanvam krnmahe ady 4 nas soma mrtraya z 1 z 


The ms. has abhy over ady. 

Read rjite in a, and abhy in d. 

Cf. RV. 6. 75. 12 rjite pari vridhi no ‘smi bhavatu nas 
tanih | somo adhi bravitu no ‘ditih Sarma yacchatu; the same 
occurs VS. 29. 49; TS. 4. 6. 6. 4; MS. 3. 16. 3: 186. 17. 
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87. 


tvai darbho si parit osadhinim vibhamdin yasi kanya 
yavainiin 

bhinnasiras krme jiyam ny asya sariram bhindyati bhi- 
ndyasti z 


T has patir in a, 

In a read ‘si patir, in b vibhindin; the last words of b are 
not clear: possibly yaviinin could stand. In ¢ read “siras; 
jiiyim seems as unsuitable in this connection as kany4é; for the 
end of d we might read bhidyate. 


yas kikasis to virajah parifisi yas yoddhira usnisas ta 
hi vavre | 

hanisyfimi vim nir atah paretamzh trniny attam avisir 
ivimiva z 


In the first hemistich most of the words seem clear individu- 
ally, but the sense is wholly unclear; in virajah there may be a 
form of vi-ruj, and then probably usnisas. In the second hemi- 
stich by reading itah we get good sense down through attam, 
but nothing after that. 


yi yas te jatharesv antas kasmafi vasam niraksvarm 
martyamyam 

hanisyimi vith nir atah paretarh stiyade tu prati vim 
atutsi z 


Of the first hemistich only te jatheresv antas seems good; in 
c read itah and in d stiyate seems good. 


yenetus tena pathi paretam stiyade tu prati vim atutsi | 
vrahmana vi na paridrddhya samantat vrscasyimi 
vakuliiva sarpam z 3 z 


T has nakul® in d. 

In a read yeneyathus, and stiiyate as above; in d read nakula 
iva sarpam and some form of vrasc; in ¢ it is possible that 
there is some form of pari-vrj, probably gerund. 

This charm is evidently for the destruction of something, and 
the suggestion of worms comes out in each stanza, 
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88. 
S. 2. 35; TS. 3. 2. 8. 1. 
f24b yajiapatim rsayena fhur nirbhagatéi bhigid anutap- 
yamanai | 
yad enas cakrmi baddha esa tato visvakarman pra 


mumugdhyv enar 


In d T has mumugdhy. 

In a read rsaya enasihur, in b nirbhaktéi is probably correct 
and °“minih. In ¢ it seems that we must have cakrvin; in d 
read mumugdhy enam: 

This stanza also occurs MS, 2. 3. 8: 36. 20; the order of the 
stanzas is different in all four versions, the pidas we have here 
standing as 2ab and 3cd in S. Ina MS. has yajaminam rsaya, 
in b it has vihfiya prajim anu®°, TS. praji nirbhakté anu®, S. 
nirbhaktam praji anutapyaminam. In ¢ MS. has eno mahac 
ca °, T'S. enas cakrvin mahi baddha esim; for d all have tam 


visvakarman pra muiici svastaye. 


jianyina somapi manyamino yajiasya vidvina samaye 
na dhirah 

madhavyain stokin upa ya raridhas sari mia tariis srjad 
visvakarma 

Probably ananyiin somapin is to be read ina, inb vidvin. Ine 
probably apa yin raridha; for tariis in d either tiis or tebhis 
is needed, 

These pidas are 3ab and ed in S., which has adinyan in a, 
and in d sar nas tebhih srjatu. MS. has in a ayajiilyin yajni- 
yin, in b prinasya and samare; T'S. reads as here in a and as 
MS. in b: both MS. and TS. have dual, stoké, and so tabhyim 
in d; both have tiu for our yin and nas for mi; and they: have 
srjatu. 

ye ruksayanto na visitv finadhri yin agnayo ann atap- 
yamea dhrsnyai | 
yi tiisim avaya duristis sistam tad visvakarma krnotu | 
The correct reading is probably as follows: 


ye bhaksayanto na vasiiny inrdhur yin agnayo anv 
atapyanta dhisnyah | 
ya tesim avaya duristé svistam tad visvakarma krnotu 


232 
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S. has what is adopted here for pidas ab; TS. has inrhuh, 
MS. fnasur. For duristi S. and MS. have duristih and TS. has 
duristyaii: for d S. has svistith nas tin krnavad visvakarma; 
so T'S. save for krnotu. MS. has ° tin visvakarma krnotu. 


bhima rsayo namas tebhyas caksur yad esi manasas ca 
samdrk, | 


vrhaspate mahisiiya dive | namo visvakarman namas te 





pihy asman. z 3 z 

In a read bhimi, in b esiin; remove colon after dive. 

This stanza is not in MS. but appears MS. 2. 3. 7. 4. For 
aS. and TS. have ghora rsayo namo astv ebhyas, MS. astv adya 
yebhyas. In b 8S. has satyam at the end; T'S. has caksusa esath 
manasas ca satidhiu, MS. caksur yesith (var. lect. hy esiim) 
tapa uccabhimam. For c¢ §. has brhaspataye mahisa dyuman 
namo, I'S. mahi sad, MS. brhaspate mahisa °; for d S. reads as 
here, TS. and MS. have namo visvakarmane sa u patv asman, 

Stanzas 3 and 4 here are 1 and 4 in S. 


89. 
sarvii imam usadhayah prthivyam avi nisthitah 
athiiva bhadrake tvim asurebhyo ajiyata | 
In a read ima osadhayah; in b it might be possible to write 

vinisthitaih, but it is to be noted that 8. 19. 32. 3b is prthivyam 
asi nisthitah. The last two pidas taken separately might be 
possible, but to harmonize them with each other and with the 
first two does not seem possible. 


satam apsarasim Satarh sunvatinim gandharvapatninam 
satasyondro apakrtas chira yas patanti parovatarh patan- 
tir esvamabhis saha | 
T has manovatam for parovatam. 
The only possible reading I can conjure up is apacitas ciram 
yis patanti parivatat patanti resmabhis saha; for satasyondro 
I have no suggestion, and the rest seems to need nothing. 


cetantis asmaliim papalim indro apsaraso arat. | 
vi vo yaso bhajimahe vi vo havisya modanath 
apivarir aponnutimassad yaksmas aponnatavatas te jane 


yatha z 4% 
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Pida a occurs above, 29. 4a, in what seems to be the correct 
form, cetantim asmalim palit; in b we can only guess at ran- 
dom, but “rasa i karat does not seem improbable. In ¢ yaso 
may be read and havisyam ind. In the last hemistich probably 
asmad yaksmam is to be read, and the preceding words may 
contain some form of apa+-vr and apa+nud, 

The charm is probably against the Apsaras in their role of 
enticing and bewildering enchantresses. 


90. 
, S. 6. 127. 
asitasya vidrathasya lohitasya vanaspate 
vikalpakasyosadhe mocchi pisatam cana 


In a read vidradhasya, in c “fiusadhe; in d it seems best to 
follow S. with mocchisas pisitath. 
For a S. has vidradhasya balisasya, and in ¢ it has visalyak- 
asy°. 
tat te baliisa tisthata kaske muskiv apikrtam 
vidihaim tasmin ni bhesajam cipudriv abhicaksanam 
The simplest remedy for the first hemistich seems to be to 
read ut te balisa tisthatas kakse muskiv apikrtiu, or perhaps 
apasritiu asin S. In read vedahatn and omit ni. 
In aS. has yiiu te, in ¢ tasya, and in d cipudrur. 


nir balisam balisino vi malam uta vidrata 
paropahabhyam te vayam pari yaksmai suvimasi | 


In b read vidradham, in ¢ paropahatyaim. 

This stanza does not appear in S. 6. 127, being new except 
pida a, which occurs S. 6. 14. 2a. Pada d, in the form para 
yaksmai suvimi te, occurs RV. 10. 137. 4d; S. 4. 13. 5d; 7. 
53. 6b, and elsewhere. 


f25a _—s Sirsarogam aiigarogam sraktivalgam vilohitam 
para te jhitam yaksmam adharintam suvimasi 5 za18z 


In ¢ read ‘jiaitam, in d adharificam. 
The third stanza of S. has six pidas, of which the last two 
read as the last two here except tam for te: the first hemistich 


here is new. 
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91. 
Kaus. 115. 2. 
payo devesu paya osadhisu payfsisi payo ntarikse | 
tan me ditéi saviti ca dhattim visve tad devi abhisam 
grnantu z 
In b read paya fsisu and ‘ntarikse, in ¢ dhata. 


Kaus. has dhiti ea ° in e. 


payo yad apsu paya usriyisu paya uktesu paya ut par- 
vatesu | 
dhan me dhata savité da dhattirn visve tad deva abhisamn 
grnantu | 
For uktesu in b Roth in T suggested utyesu, but it seems to 
me that ukthesu is better; it is the reading adopted by Weber, 
Omina und Portenta, 8. 380; read uta for ut. Ince read tan 
me, and ca for da. Bloomfield gives pida b paya utsesiita par- 
vatesu; Weber reads pirvadhesu. 


yan mrgesu payo vistam asti sad ejati patati yat pata- 
trisw | 
tan me dhita savita da dhattirm visve tad deva abhisam 
grnantu Z 
In b read yad for sad, in ¢ ca for da. 
Kiius. has fvistam in a. 


yini paydinsi divy drpitini yany antariksa bahudha 
bahiini | 

tesiitim isfine vasini no dya pra dattim dyivaprthivi 
ahriniyamino z 1 z 

In b read antarikse, in ¢ tesim and ‘dya: after these changes 
we must probably leave ¢ as it stands and in d read ahrniya- 
mine, or “miéndéu(?). 

In Kaus. Bloomfield reads isinam in c, pradattaé and ahrniya- 
mini ind; Weber reads isite in a, omits pradatté and reads 
ahrniyamine, but he suggests the reading isinam (or °an) and 
pradattim. 

92. 


To Sumati. 


figanmemim sumatim visvaripim yasyain pirvam anu 
tad dava ekah 
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si nas siiktiir jujusinaé samibhyas sa na vrnitém suma- 
nasyamianah | 

T has samibhyas in ec. 

In b read deva; there seems to be something wrong with the 
pada, probably in anu tad. In ¢ read samibyas, in d no and 
°mana. 

iyaii devi sumatir visvaripa Ssilpaza krnvana carati 
canesu | 

tia rijinas kavayo hrtsu ketiir arajinas ca vadaniis 
punanti | 


In b T has caresu, which is correct. 


agnir yi mim ityam upasai sadema vacapriye madhumat 
ya vadantah z 
somo riji varuno mitra dharma mayi sriyamind upasar 
namantu | 
For the first hemistich I have no suggestion to make. Read 


mitro in c, and sriya° in d. 


yo vas siismo hrdaye yo bihvo yas ca caksusi 
jihvayigre ya va manyus tath vo vi nayimasiz 2 
f25b om tata vo vi nayimasi z 3 z 


In a read Susmo, in b caksusi, in ¢ yo va. 
S. 6. 73. 2a is yo vah Susmo hrdayesv antar. 


93. 
To the plant kustha; a charm against poison. 


tris kusthisi vrtraha jitas trir ud divas pari jajiiire | 
tris somaha jajiiise tvaim trir idityabhyas pari z 


T has adityebhyas in d. 

In b read jajiiise, in d read with T. 

Pada d occurs S. 19. 39. 5b; this hymn of §. is to the plant 
kustha, against takman. 


jivalam naghirisim jayata kimaparajitam 
utimrtasyesino rijana kustha vadimasi | 


The first hemistich can stand, but the connection seems 
unclear: ef. S. 19. 39. 2a. In d read rajan. 

With ¢ cf. RV. 10. 90. 2c; VS. 31. 2c, which have utéimrta- 
tvasyesino; S. 19. 6. 4e °yesvaro. 
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antara dyivaprthivi antariksam idam mahat. | 
tatrimrtasyasiktam kustham devi badhnuta | 
In d we should probably read devia abadhnata. 
The pidas of the first hemistich, separately, are familiar but 
es 7 J? 
not in hymns to kustha. $8. 4. 7. led read tatramrtasyisiktam 
tena te viiraye visam. 
kustho si devikrtamm himavadbhyo niridrta 
tiksnibhir atrabhih vitas sa jagarthirasaih visath z 3 z 
In a read ‘si devikrto, in b niraidrtah, in ¢ perhaps atribhir; 
in d the correct reading is probably cakartha®. 
94. 
A charm for blood-flow. 
yas te Satarh dhamanayas sahasrani vinsatih 
babhror asvasya varenipi nahyami tihar | 
In a read yas, in d ta aham [in b se. ca after sahasrini.—Ep. ]. 
Satasya te dhamaninim sahasrasyiyutasya ca | 
trtes pidam ava sirathim api nisydsi yad vilam 
T has nahyaémi in d. 
In d read nahyami yad bilam, following T. In ¢ possibly iva 
may stand, but for the rest I have no suggestion. 
paramasyiih parivatas susko bhy arundas ca tisthata | 
tatas Suskasya Susmena tisthantu Johinir apa | 
T has arudas in b. 
In b tisthatu would be better, and arugnas seems worth con- 
sideration; read ‘bhy. 
pari vis siktimayam arum bile vapéimasi | 
akasadasvavait puraitakas ca dasamim idan z 
For the second hemistich I would make no suggestion: for 
the first might we consider as remotely possible pari vas sika- 
timayam arumbile vapimasi ? 
95. 


rudram itiksihataé mumustubhyim amaghavan dhram 
ahiityabhisansam | 
tibhisajam srnosy an no virimh vire bhesajebhi z 


T has °sandaih, and °satsam at end of b. 
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rudra yat te guhyam nama yat tendhima tayor iduh | 
Siva Sarvyf yi tava tayfé no mrda jivase z 
In the first stanza I have made no attempt to restore; but the 
second comes out fairly clear. With saravyi the second hemi- 
stich is good; in b read yat ta indh-, but after that I offer no 
conjecture: iduh may be the correct reading. 
Pida ¢ oceurs TS. 4. 5.1.1; KS. 1%. 11; NilarU. 7%. Pada 
d occurs VS. 16. 49; TS. 4. 5. 10. 1; MS. 2. 7. 9: 127. 12; 
KS. 17. 11 and NilarU. 7%. 


agnim tvihur vaisvinaraih madanina prahahain agat. 
sa ne devatridhi vrihi ma risimaé vayama tava | 
In b read sadanin pradahann, no in ¢. 
This occurs Vait. 6. 7 and GB. 1. 2. 21. Vait. has for b sa 
dahan pradahan nv agih, GB. sadanin pradahan v agih. 


ya devi prahitesu tastapase vim aham avivasrsté 
f26a  somas tvim asmabhyi vetu vidvin avantu nah pitaro 
devahitisu z52za19z 

In a probably prahutesu is better; and one could think of 
tasthe for the next word. In ¢ possibly asmabhyam, 

Pada d occurs RV. 6. 52. 4d with ma and °hitau. 

It would hardly be safe to say more than that this seems to 
be a prayer for Rudra’s favor, perhaps at a sacrifice. 

96. 
ApS. 16. 34. 4; KS. 40. 5. 

ayas posain dhéhi no jitaveda iirjavad agne 4su sinr- 


tiivat. | 
dadhima bhira srnG nima soma yajiiéna tvam fipa 


r 


oe 


Siksama Sakrat z 
Read: riyas pésatmn dhehi no jitaveda irjavad agne visu sinf- 
tivat | 
didhima bharatn sunivima sémari yajiiéna tvam fipa 
* Siksema sakram z 1 z 
In a ApS, and KS. have no dhehi; for b they have airjo bha- 
gam madhumat sinrtivat, which with pinvamana for sinrtivat 
also occurs MS. 2. 7. 12c: 92. 8; KS. 16. 12c; they have yaj- 
flam in c, Sakra in d. 
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vayim agne dhdnavantas syimalam yajiiayuté daksina- 
yai | 

gravi vadhed abhi sdmasyansin indra sikséma induna 
suténa z 


, 
~-= 


Read: vayim agne dhinavantas syimialamh yajiiayota daksina- 
ya | 
grivi vaded abhi sémasyansin indramh sikseménduna 
suténa z 2% 


In c ApS. has °fisuna, and KS. has gravaivadid® ° °ansum. 


isinan tva susruma vay pfroté dhaninim dhanapate | 
gémad agne asvavad bhfiri pusté | hiranyavad annavad 
dhehi mahyah | 
T has isfnam in a and bhiri in c. 
Read: isinath tva susrumi vaya purdhita dhaninam dhana- 
pate | 
‘ Pe sie 
gémad agne ésvavad bhiri pustam hiranyavad annavad 
dhehi mahyam z 3 z 
ApS. has susrumo in a and annamad in d; it and KS. omit 
purohita in b. 


dvahira me dyats prthivi payo jararo ma sédako bhfivi 
sarpatu 
prajapatina tanvam Aprdiner isto mitumaz 1 z 
Read: duhati me dyits prthivi payo ‘jagaré ma sédako vi sar- 
patu| | P 
prajapatinad tanvam 4 prine ‘ristéh patu maz 421 z 
In the first hemistich I have followed the reading of ApS. and 
KS., except that they have te and tvi; for the second hemistich 
they give prajipatinitminam 4dprine ‘rikto ma itm; thus KS. 
in d, but ApS. aprine rikto. 


97. 


asmim jusadhvam asavo dyaminah purijaraso vasavo hi 
sthah 
paika grnimas tava viryiya satam hima adhipatin na ehi 


T has adhipatir in d. 
In a read asmiin and vasava ucyamanah, in ¢ grhnimas, and 
°patir in d, Pada c does not seem good but it will have to stand. 
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un mrno gid arjunam agit susad bhogo gopiya mai | 
ahne bhyatu minam pari dadhe siryas prino bhavimi 


T puts ny an mrno with this stanza, 


ny an mrnon mrno gid Asitam agit susad bhago gopiya 
mii | 
ritraye bhyitu minam pari dadhe agnih prino bhavami 
aniturasya ni bhago ni bhago bhiyassa | 
The parallelism between the last two stanzas is striking, but 
the meaning is far from clear. In the second there is evident 
dittography in pada a, and I incline to think that the last line is 
a sort of a gloss. Possibly mrdo should stand for mrno; and 
bhyaituminam may be some participle. 


sa yatra dvayam prajipate trir ekasyihnih prajis sas 
pasyasi 
tatra mim abhi sam pasydnistapasur bhuvanasya gopa 
Z2Z 
T has sam in b. 
Read °fhnah and sam in b and gopah in d, 
For anistapasur neither ‘‘having ill-omened cattle” nor 
‘*having unsacrificed cattle” suits very well: it would seem 
that the individual addressed is an earthly prince. [Read arista® 


**not lost.” —Ep. | 





98. 
yathi mrgo gopayasi tirascin mitu vindhyasi | 
ya vi tvam ugrosadhe asuro payasi subhage | 


The margin gives bie | for the end of d. 


f26b  bandhume mim apadhus ca madhuman no samarijanai | 
dviro bhagasye mitariu mrgasya syannivicarah 
The margin gives dhyanni for d. 
abhi tvadhim abhidana jileneva mahadikain | 
yathi sam akratiivaso sam ascit te sacivahi | 
T has mahiradhakam in b; mahaijhakam is possible. 


ahvait tad uttaraé asmatha tvas upadhir mama | 
sa no badhnimi sambandhanena yathisav 4 vi vrtty 4 va 


mrtyor aparavata | 3 z 
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T has upacin in b. 

Just a few suggestions here: for le we might read ya vai 
tvam ugri osadhe; in 2b samafijanam; in 3c °vasi is not impos- 
sible; 4b might be tvam upacin mama, and while no certain 
reconstruction of 4d could be made, the drift of it seems to be 
‘*that he may be far from danger and death,” or something of 
that sort. It would seem that this is a medicinal charm. 


99. 
Against demons, particularly ksetriya. 
apocchenti duss*apnam api drhindam utsataih 
apostam sarvam ksetriyath sarvis ca yitudhinyah | 
T has apocchanti. 
In a read apocchanti dussvapnam, and for b apa durhardam 
ucchatiim would seem good, 
With a ef. 8. 8. 4. 23b apoechantu mithuna ye kimidinah; 
pida d appears rather frequently, e. g. RV. 1. 191. 8d; S. 2. 
14, 3d. 


ud agitaih bhagavati vicrtiu nima tirake | 
suksatriyasya muicatim samgranthya hrdayasya ca z 

It will be better to read agitim in a; read satngranthya in d; 
inc one is tempted to abandon the ms. and read with S. vi 
ksetriyasya®, 

Padas ab occur S. 2. 8. lab; 6. 121. 3ab: fora S. 3.7. 4 and 
TA. 2. 6. 1 have respectively ami ye divi subhage and ami ye 
subhage divi. S$. 2. 8. 1. and 3. 7. 4 have for ¢ vi ksetriyasya 
munceatam, 


namo stu vrtrahibhyo namiisi yugebhyah 

mrgiyiranye tisthate ksetriyiyikaram namah z 
In a read ‘stu, in b nama esim. 

iso hrdath ksetrapatyam manos ca minavasya ca | 

manas sarvasyipasyata iha bhiiyamy adiditi z 4 z 


The margin has sya, seeming to correct bhiyamy. 
Pidas b and ¢ are good, but I see no help in them toward 
solving the rest. 
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100. 
Seemingly a love charm. 
ud ehi devakanya yi jaté vasuna saha | 
na tvi caranty osadhayo bihy4s parvata uta z 
In b read jata, in ¢ taranty; probably the correct reading for 
d is bityas parvatiya uta, as in 8S. 19. 44. 6d, where the hemi- 
stich occurs. 
yatha tva pari utsakta patny osadham 4 vatamn karani- 
dasi 
yad esu yan ni sidasi tatra tviham sam abham asvam 





ivasvabhidhanya | 
In d abharam may be restored. The first hemistich is past 
mending with certainty; osadhim is evident and utsakthi is 
possible. Pada e occurs 8. 4. 36. 10d and 5, 14. 6d. 


yathi kumiaras tarano maturam prati nandati 
evismin prati nandantu yim vayam kimayaimahe z 5 
Za 20% 
In the first hemistich read taruno mitaram; in d read yi, or 
in ¢ read nandatu. 


101. 
Cosmogonic. 

trini pitrini prathamainy imat tani satyam uta bhitam 

tadaksa | 
f2%7a  rtasya mine dhiya dhruvany ebhir devimrtam bhaksa- 

yanti | 

In a read Asan, at the end of b uta daksah seems possible; in 

d read devé amrtam. 


svar yad deva vi bhajantaéyam trini paitrani prathamany 
aisam. 

adityi ekam vasavo dvitiyam trtiyam rudra adhi mam 
babhivuh 





In a read bhajanta dyan, in b dsan, and sam in d. 


. dhata veda savitditini sarvi vrhaspatih prathamo devo 
agnih 
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ebhir indro jajatharom 4 prnite tribhis pitradir uta visve 
ca devah 


In ¢ read jatharam. 


irdhvas tisthanti nanu jihri bhavanti nonam babhiva 
katamas caniaisim 
devinim patrini nihatini yini tini sath pitv aritasya 
gopazlz 
In a read iirdhva and probably jihma, in b katamac and in ¢ 
nihit&ini; rtasya gopih in d. 


102. 


The feast of the full moon. 


yirnamasi prathamaé yajniyasid ahnaé ritrinim uta sarva- 
irnamaési prathama yajiiyaisid ahna ratrinim uta sarv 


resu | 
ye tviih yajniyair yajnaitvodhayantamai te nikam sukr- 
tas paretih z z 
In a piurnamisi had better stand; in b read ahnaih and Sar- 
varesu; in cd we may restore with some probability yajiair 
yardhayanty ami. 
This stanza occurs 8. 7%. 80. 4, and the readings suggested 
here agree with S. except in pida c, where S. has ye tvim 
yajnaiir yajniye ardhayanty, in b atisarvaresu, and in d nike. 


pirna pascad utd pirna purastat piurnamist madhyata 
ij jigiya | 
tisyam deviis satnvasanto mahitva nakasya prsthé mam 
isi madema z 
T has madhyata. 
In a read pirna both times, in ¢ tasyarn and in d sim isa. 
This stanza occurs 8. 7. 80. i: Te & SE. Og Te S.. 1. 2, 
12; MS. 6. 2. 3; and the second hemistich ApS. 7. &. led. 
For pada b these have un madhyatah piurnamiasi jigiya. For 
c TS. and TB. have tasyfr devia adhisatnvasantah, which ApS. 
varies by tayor: MS. has yasyath (var. lect. asyatm) devi abhi- 
samvisantah. For d TS., TB., Aps., and MS., have uttame 
nika iha midayantém (MS. midayadhvam). 


catasro disas pradiso ha pafica sad urvi raéhu rajaso 
vimana | 
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dvidasintardha rtavas ca te mi pyiyayantu bhuvanasya 
gopah z 


yathadityan 4 pyiyayanti yathiksitam aksitayas pivanti | 
evi mim indro varuno vrhaspatir 4 pyfiyayantu bhu- 
ranasya gopah z 2 z 
In view of S. and MS. it seems that we should read in a 
yathiditya ansum °; in b pibanti: stanza is No. 4, hymn No. 2. 
This stanza occurs S. 7. 81. 6; TS. 2. 4. 14.1; MS. 4. 9. 27: 
140. 3; 4. 12. 2: 181. 7; KS. 10. 12; SS. 5. 8. 4; N. 5. 11 
(acc. to Durga in Roth’s Erliuterungen, p. 61). In a the read- 
ing suggested is that of MS.; KS. has yathidityam Aditya 4 °, 
N. has yathi devi ansum °, S. has yam devi °, others yam 
idityai °, which last form also appears in TS. 2. 3. 5. 3a; TB. 
3.1. 31a; KausU. 2.8. In b MS. and KS. have yathaksitim ° 
KS. also reading °yo madanti, S. has yam aksitam aksité bha- 
ksayanti, the others as here save that SS. has aksitim. Ine 
KS. reads as here, MS. evisman °, S. tenisman °, N. tena tvim ° 
TS. and SS. tena no raji varuno °. In d all read as here. 


— 


103. 
To Amiivisya. 
fiigana ritris saingamani vasinim visvarh pustarh vasv 
fivesayanti | 
amivasyiim havisi vidhemorjim vasinas payasi nigam z 

In a read igan ratri, in b “yanti, in ¢ amivasyim, in d vasana 
and na igan. 

This stanza occurs 8S. 7. 79. 3; with amiivisyfiyai in ¢ and 
duhina ind. With the first hemistich cf. TS. 3. 5. 1. 1 nives- 
ani sarhgamani vasiinim visvi ripini vasiiny fivesayanti. Pada 
a may be compared with RV. 10. 125. 3a; S. 4. 30. 2a, ahath 
rastri samgamani vasinim, 


ma tvi raitri puro dabhamh sota paseid vibhivari | 
f27b fiyusmantas suprajasas suviri hrdyis sa tvi suvarecasah 
In a read dabhan, in b mota, and in d probably satvinas. 
yasya devasya sumutiu sumatim grhinath 
i mi pustith ca posyam ca ritryi devinith sumatiu 


syimai | 
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In a read sumatiu; b is evidently incomplete but there is 
nothing to suggest the original reading. 

S. 3. 10. Tab has 4 me puste ca pose ca ritri devinim suma- 
tau syima, 


aham evismy amivisyi ma vasantu sukrtiu maiime 
mayi devi ubhaye sidhyis cendrajyesthis sam agac- 
chantu sarve z 3 z 
In view of S. we should probably read in b vasanti sukrto 
mayime; in d agacchanta. 
This stanza occurs 8. 7. 79. 2, where b is mim 4 vasanti suk- 
rto mayime. ; 
104. 
To the New Year. S. 3. 10. 1-4. 
prathama ha vy: fisa sii dhenfir abhivad yamé sa nah | 
piyasvati duha fittaras uttdram sama z 


T ends first hemistich after yame. 


Read: prathama ha vy uvisa si dhenfir abhavad yamé | 
si nah pdyasvati duha fittarim-uttarath simim z 1 z 
This stanza also occurs TS. 4. 3. 11. 5; MS. 2. 13. 10: 161. 
KS. 39. 10; SMB. 2. 2.1; PG. 3. 3. 5; the second hemi- 
stich appears RV. 4. 57. 7; S. 3. 17. 4; SMB. 1.8. 8; 2. 2.17; 
8.1. Pida a Kaus. 19. 28; 138. 4; GG. 3.9.9; KhG. 3. 3. 
HG. 2.14.5. Fora TS., PG., and HG, have ya prathama 
vy iuchat; in b KS. and SMB. omit si. Inc SMB. and MS. 
read as here, T'S. and PG. dhuksva, S. and others duhim. 


yam devas prati nindanti dhenfi ratrim upayati 
siuivatsdrasya ya patni si nd astu sumaigala | 
Read: yarn devas prati ni indanti dhentun ratrim upayatim | 
satnvatsarasya ) ri patni si no astu sumangala ~Z24% 
For this stanza see SMB. 2. 2. 16; PG. 3. 2.2; ApMB. 2 
0. 27; HG. 2.17. 2; MG. 2.8.4. In a SMB. has pasyanti, 
and all save S. and SMB. have janah for devis; in b 8. has rat- 
rim dhenum, the others have this order and have iviyatim; ind 
all texts have sumajfgali. 


silavatsarisya pratimimm yé tvi ritrim upasate | 
tésam aiyusmatim prajam riyas posana sam srija | 


T has posena in d. 
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Read: sath vatsarasya pratimari yé tva ratrim upasate | 
tésim dyusmatim prajam rayas posena sam srja z 3 z 

This stanza occurs KS. 40. 2; MG. 2. 8. 4; the first hemistich 
in TS. 5. 7. 2. 1; PG. 3. 2. 2; pada ain ApS. 17. 9. 3; HG. 2. 
15. 9, and pida d appears frequently. Ina PG. has pratima: 
in b KS. and MG. read as here, PG. has ya tam ratrim upis- 
mahe, S. yah tvi ritry upismahe, which TS. varies with upi- 
sate and SMB. 2. 2. 18b with ritri yajimahe. KS. and MG. 
have c as here, 8. has si na°. Ind MG. has srjasva, others as 


here. 


iyam ava si ya prathama vy aucchat sapsv antas carati 
pravista 
vadhir mimayé navagaj janitriva trita end mahimanas 
sacante 242 
Margin has astaké opposite this stanza. 
Read: iyém eva sa yi prathama vy aucchat sapsv antas carati 
pravista | 
vadhir mimiya navagij jénitri traya end mahimanas 
sacante 24247 
This stanza occurs also S. 8. 9. 11; TS. 4. 3. 11. 1; MS. 2. 
13. 10: 160. 1; KS. 39. 10; SG. 3. 12. 3; ApMB. 2. 20. 30: 
the first pida appears TB. 2. 5. 5. 3a; ApS. 17. 2. 12; HG. 2 
14. 5; ApG. 8. 22.5. SMB. 2. 2. 15 must be compared. The 
only variant for ais vy uchat in SG. Pidaa as here appears 
in MS. and KS., antar asyat ° in TS., SG. and ApMB., asv ita- 
risu°in§S. In S. the second hemistich is mahinto asyath mahi- 
mano antar vadhir jigiya navagaj janitri. Inc TS., SG., and 
ApMB. have jajina and SG. also has navakrj; in d SG. has 
sacantim. The stanza in SMB. is esiiva si yi parva vy ducchat 
seyam apsv antas carati pravisté | vasir jigdya prathama janitri 
visve hy asyim mahimino antah. 


105. 
Continuation of preceding: S. 3. 10. 5, 6, 11, 10. 


vanispatya gravino ghosim avrata havistanvantava pari- 


vatsarinam | 
21.= 2. « ef . sie — , , - 
ékistakayi havisa vidhema vayath syima patayd rayi- 
nim. 
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Read: vanaspatya gravino ghésam akrata havis krnvantas pari- 
vatsarinam | 
ekistakayai havisi vidhema vaydt syima patayo rayi- 
nam z1 z 
This stanza also occurs HG. 2. 14. 4; MG. 2. 8. 4; SMB. 2. 
2.13; ApMB. 2. 20. 34. Padas ab in S. are as here; in a HG. 
and MG, have ulikhala ° ° ° akurvata, ApMB. aulikhala °, SMB. 
fiulikhalah sam pra vadanti grivanah; in b MG. has parivat- 
sariyam. Pda ¢ as here does not appear elsewhere; S. has 
ekiistake suprajasah suviri. The occurrences of d are too 
numerous to mention; ford SMB. and MG. have jyog jivema 
balihrto vayai te. 


idayas paddm ghrtdvat sarisrpar jitavedah prati havya 
grbhaya 
ye gramyah pasivo visvariipas tasith saptanam miayi 
rantir astu Zz 

Corrections for accents are as follows: sarisrpain jatavedah 
prati havya grbhaya: yé gramyah, visvaripas tésarh saptanam, 
rantir. 

This stanza also occurs SMB. 2. 2. 14; AS. 2. 2. 17; ApS. 6. 
5.7; MS. 1. 6.1. 15; HG. 2.17. 2; TA. 3. 11. 12. S. and 
SMB. give the stanza exactly as here: in a AS., ApS., and MS. 
have caricaram at end, TA. and HG. have for a idéyai srptam 
ghrtavae caricaram; bas here is found only in S. and SMB., 
others, save TA., having jitavedo havir idam jusasva. Pida ec 
occurs further in S. 2. 34. 4a; TA. 3. 11. lla: in d AS. has ° 
mayi pustir astu, TA. and ApS. °nim iha rantir astu, MS. °nim 
iha pustir astu; others as here. 


idayé juhvato havir devin ghrtavatai yuje 
guhin adubhyato vayaim drsade sopa gomata | 

T has grhin in c: possibly the ms. reading is juhuto. 

In b read yaje, in c grhin alubhyato; ind gomatah: and I am 
inclined to think it would be well to restore also in d the read- 
ing of S. sath visemopa. 

In a 8. has vayam for havir. 


yajur rtvigbhya irtavebhyo mibhyas samvatsariya ca 
dhitre vidhartre samrdhe bhitasya pataye yaja z 5 z 
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T has maidbhyas in b. 

Possibly rtvigbhya can stand but rtubhya as in S. is better; 
in b read maidbhyas, in ¢ vidhitre, ind yaje. The stanza is No. 
4 and the hymn No. 5. 

For ab S. reads rtubhyas tvirtavebhyo midbhyah samvatsare- 


bhyah. 


106. 
Conclusion of preceding ; S. 3. 10. 8, 12, 7. 


f28a yam agan samvatsaras patir ekistake tava 


tasmai juhomi | havisi ghrtenasiu nas Sarma yacchatu | 
Read agan in a and “fsiu in ed; put colon after tava. 
Only the first hemistich appears in 8S. Pida ¢ occurs also 
AS. 8. 14. 4e. 


ekistakiiya havisi vidhemo rtir panecina pravista | 
sasyena sasyam upa sam carantam aristisyantum upa 
sam caremai | 
In a read ekistakiyai, and it seems that we must have vidhe- 
martin paneinu °. In ¢ read °caratim, in d arisyantath tam ° 
seems not impossible, or aristis syandam °, 
The only parallel pida is aristah sath caremahi in MS. 1. 6. 2. 
17d; SMB. 1. 6. 14c; HG. 1. 5. le; ApMB. 2. 3. le; MG. 
1. 22. 2e 


fisanto grismiu madhtimanta varsih saraéd dhemaha 
rtavo no jusantarh | 

i no gosu visatv 4 prajiyim sisurmany esim trivarithe 
syima | 

Read: vasanté grismé midhtimanto varsih sarad dhemantd 

rtav6 no jusantam | 

i no gésu visanty 4 prajaydih sdrmany esa trivarithe 
syima z 3 Zz 


The correction of dis Roth’s, who also suggests the alterna- 
tive Sarman yesiim; but it may be that some form of Sisira 
should be restored. S. 6. 55. 2 is similar to this: grismo hema- 
ntah sisiro vasantah sarad varsih svite no dadhiata | 4 no gosu 


bhajaté prajiyim nivita id vah sarane syima; cf. TS. 5. 7. 2. 4. 
Variants of the first three pidas occur in the Sanhitis and Sitras 
of the Black Yajur Veda. 
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ekastaka tapasi tapyanai jajana garbharh mahimanam 
indrath 


téna deva vi sahanta satrn hantisurinim abhavac 
Sacipatih z 


Read: ekistaka tapasé tapyamini jajana garbhaih mahimanam 
indram 





téna devia vy asahanta s4trin hantisurinim abhavac 
Sacipatih z 4 z 

This stanza is S. 3. 10. 12, which differs only in d having 

hanté dasyinim; it occurs also TS. 4. 3. 1L. 3; KS. 39. 10; 

SMB. 2. 3. 21; PG. 3. 3. 5; and pida a GG, 4. 4. 33a; ApMB. 

2. 20. 35a; HG. 2. 14. 5; 15. Ya. Fore TS., KS., and PG. 

have tena dasyiin vy asahanta devih; and for d the same texts 
and SMB. have hanté dasyinim abhavac chacibhih. 


pirna dravye para pata sipirna punar 4 pata | 

sarvin yajhina sam priicati isam dirjam nibhrtya idiya 
pasubhis saha | 

sarasvati tvam asmisu riiyas posam ni yaccha z 6 z a 21z 

The margin has isam irjam na bhara i pithah. 
Read: pirna dravye pari pata supirnaé punar 4 pata | 

sarviin yajiiin sam priicatisam firjam na ibhrtya | 

idayaé pasubhis saha sarasvati tvam asmisu rayas posam 
ni yaccha z6 za 21 z% 

The last two pidas of this stanza are without parallel; the 
rest is 8S. 3. 10. 7edef, which reads darve, sam bhufijati and 
bhara. The first two pidas occur VS. 3. 49; TS. 1. 8. 4. 1; 
MS. 1. 10. 2: 142. 6; KS. 9. 5; SB. 2. 5. 3. 17; AS. 2. 18. 13. 
In a all save 8S., MS., and KS. have darvi. 

107. 
RV. 10. 168, with new stanzas. 
vatasya nfi mahima rithasya bhajayann eti staniyann 
asya ghosa | 
divasprg y¢éty arfinani krnvann atho ebhi prthivya renfim 
asyan. Z 


Read vatasya, mahimanai, bhaijayann, and ghdsah in ab; 


yaty arunani, eti, and asyan in cd. 
RV. has rujann eti ° in b, and uto eti ° in d. 
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sm prérate anu vatasya visthi niinam gacchanti sfima- 
neva yosii | 

tibhir vidvin sar4tham deva iyate patir visvasya bhf- 
vanasya gopah z 


Read viatasya vistha finam, and sumaénai iva yésih in ab; 
tabhir vidvan in ec. 
In b RV. has ° samanam na yosih, in ¢ tabhih sayuk °, and 


© 0 O uns 
I 


in d asya “aja. 


fiitmai vii devinim bhuvanasya gopa yathivasam carati 
deva ekah 

ghosiid asya sriyate na ripam nasmai vitaiya havisa 
vidhema | 

T has tasmii in d. 

Read gopa in a, ghosa id in c, tasmai and vidhema in d. 

RV. (st. 4) omits vai and has garbho at end of a, has esah at 
end of b, and in ¢ has ghosi and srnvire. Pida d has a number 
of variants, very familiar, such as tasmii somiya °, tasmai te 
soma °, tasmii te deva °, ete. 


antirikse pathidbhir iyamino na na visati katamas 
canahah | 

f28b apa ydnis prathamaja rtisya kva sij jitas kftra a 
babhiiva | 

Read iyamino na ni and katamiac in ab; in d read svij, and 
probably kuta. 

This stanza also occurs GB. 1. 2. 8; in a GB, has hriyamino, 
with variant reading hi°. RV. and GB. have visate in b. In 
ec RV. has sakha for yonih, and rtava. 

antarikse patayantam vita tvim fsum fsubhi | 
pasyanti sarve caksusi na sarve manasi viduh 

Read asubhih in b. 


The second hemistich as here appears 8S. 10. 8. 14. 


upatrikamh sam ca vi ca tra trir yemam caturekajam | 
ath miatarisvanamh devam divo deviviasrjam z 1 z 


T reads visatra trir ye paiica °. 

In d read deviavisrjan. The stanza is No. 6, the hymn No. 1. 

For b it might be possible to read trir ye paiica catur 
ekajam, but aside from the possibility of vicitrarn I see no way 
to remedy pada a. 
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108. 
S. 19. 20. 


apam nidus paurtseyéin vadhdra sad {fndragni dhata 
sivita vfhaspatih 
sémo raji varfino asvini yamah pisismin pari patu 
mrtyoh 
Read: dpa ny Adhus pifiruseyarh vadhith yim indragni dhata 
savita vrhaspatih | 
sémo raji varuno asvind yam&h piisasman pari patu 
mrtyoh z1z 
The reading given is that of S., to which it seems the Paipp. 
must be assimilated. 


yani dakiré bhfivanasya yas patih prajapatir matarisva 
prajabhyah 
pradiso yini vasate disas ca tani varmani bahulani 
santu Z 
Read: yani cakiara bhfivanasya yas patih prajapatir matarisva 
prajabhyah | 
pradiso yani vasite disas ca tani varmiani bahulani 
santu z 2 z 
S. adds me after tani in d. 
yat tanusv anahyanti deva virija yodhinai | 
indro yas cakre varma tasmat pitu visvatah | 
Read: yat taniisv anahyanta devi virajo yodhinah | 
indro yac cakre varma tad asmin pitu visvatah z 3 z 
S. adds te after yat in a, and has rijyfiya in b: in d there 
seems to be nothing else but to adopt the reading of S. 
varma se dyfvaprthivi varmahur varma siryah | 
yarma me visve devis krnvé ma prapat praticika z 2 z 
Read me in a, varmihar in b, in c probably krnvan or kran 
°, The stanza is No. 4 and the hymn No. 2. 


and ind ma ma 
S. has kran ine. The first hemistich as here also occurs S. 8. 
5. 18ab, and with varmignir in b in AS. 1.2.1; ApS. 14. 26. 1. 
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109. 
RV. 6. 74; MS. 4. 11. 2. 
somirudra vi vrhatam visiicis Amivi ya no gayam fvi- 
vésa | 
badethim dveso nirrtim ca pariciis krtam cid énas pra 
mumuktim asmat. | 
Read: sémirudri vi vrhatam visicim amivi ya no gayam a 
vivésa | 
badhetham dvéso nirrtim ca pariciis krtam cid énas pra 
mumuktam asmat z 1 z 
This stanza also occurs 8S. 7. 42. 1; TS. 1. 8. 22. 5; KS. 11. 
12. IneS. has diraih for dveso, the others ire bidhetham nirr- 
tim pariciis. For dS. and TS. read as here, the others asme 
bhadra siusravasini santu. 


tigmayudhau tigmaheti suséva s6marudrav fha su mrda- 
tin nah 
pra no mucatam duritavadyad gopaydtam nas sumanas- 
yamianauh z 
T has mrdatam in b. 
In b read ° iha si mrdatam nah, in ¢ no muieatam durita °, 
and in d “miniu. 
RV. and MS. have suseviu ina: RV. has ° varunasya pasid 
in ec and “mana in d; MS. has mumuktam asmin grasitin abhike 


pra yacchatath vrsana samitamiani for ed. 


somarudra dharayetham asiryii jivasistvav 4ram asnu- 
vita | 
yuviui no dhattam iha bhésajani pra yacchatamh vrsana 
jéttani z ‘ 
Read: sémarudra dhirayethim asuryii vi vim istav dram 
asnuvatal | 
yuviui no dhattam iha bhesajani pra yacchatath vrsana 
jétvani z 3% 
KS. 11. 12 also has this stanza. The other versions are alike, 
and for b they have pra vim istayo ‘ram asnuvantu: for ed 
dame-dame sapta ratna dadhana sam no bhitam dvipade sam 


eatuspade. For das here ef. under st. 2. 
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sémirudraé yuvam asmisv antas tantisi visva bhesajani 
dhattam | 
f29a ava syatam miiicate kim cit éno éigesu baddham uti 
yad drsatte z 3 z 
Read: sémirudraé yuvém asmisv antés taniisu visva bhesajani 
dhattam | 
iva syatam muicatam kim cid éno anigésu baddhim 
uta yad mrsite 24237 
This stanza occurs 8. 7. 42. 2 and the other texts as for st. 1. 
All these versions are alike: in a they have ° etiainy asme, in b 
they transpose the first two words, in ¢ they have ° yan no asti 
(S. asat), and for d taniisu baddham krtam eno asmat. 


110. 
S. 19. 58. 1-4. 
ghrtasya yitis stmanis sudévis sarnvatsaraim havisi var- 
dhayanti | 
srétram ciksus prina achinno no stv dAcchinna hvayam 
fiiyusi vareasa z 
For a a reading not improbable is ghrtasya jitis sumanis 


sudeva; possibly the reading of S. is better, ° saminia sadeva, 
the S. mss. giving samania sadevis. For ed read srétrath cak- 


sus prind acchinno no ‘stv dcchinnéi vayam iayuso varcasah. 





Apismain prind hvayatim fipa vayath priné havamahe 
varco jagriha prthivydntariksamh varcas sémo vrhaspa- 
tir bibharti | 
Read: fipisman priné hvayatim fipa vayém prand havimahe 
virco jagraiha prthivy antariksam varcas s6mo vrhaspa- 
tir bibharti z 2 z 


S. has in d ° vrhaspatir dharta. 


vareasi dyivrprthivi satngrini babhivathu | virco grhi- 
tva prthivim Anu si carema | 
yasasii givo gopates fipa titisthanty ayatir yéso grhitva 
prthivim Anu sé carema | 
For a read varcaso dyivaprthivi samgrahani babhivathur and 
omit colon; in ¢ read gépatim and tisthanty, in band d anu. 
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vrajian krnvadhvam s& hi vo nrpano varma sidyadhvai 
bahula prthini | 
panas krnfidhvas ayasir dsrsta si vas susros camasé 
drhata tim z 4 z 
Read: vrajiti krnudhvati s& hi vo nrpano varmi sivyadhvam 
bahula prthani | 
piras krnudhvam ayasir 4dhrsté ma vas susroc camasé 
drnhata tamz424z 
This stanza occurs also RV. 10. 101. 8; KS. 38. 13; ApS. 16. 
14. 5; these have varma in b, while S. has varma as here. 


ill. 
nyad vaté vati nyak tapati stiryah 
nicinam aghnya duha nyag bhavatu tre visam. 
T has te in d. 
In a read nyig vato, in b nyik, in e duhe; for d nyag bha- 
vatu te visam. 


This stanza occurs S. 6. 91. 2 and RV. 10. 60. 11. Ina RV. 

has va vati, in d it and S. have rapah. 
ni gavo gosthe asadan ni vatsa titi dyin 
ny anmayo nadinim ny ucchusma rasinim z 1 z 

T gives ny andayo in ¢. 

In ¢ read irmayo: for b I have no suggestion. 

With this stanza may be compared S. 6. 52. 2 and RV. 1. 
191. 4: S. reads ni givo gosthe asadan ni mrgiso aviksata | ny 
irmayo nadinim ny adrstié alipsata; RV. gives abd thus, but 
for c it has ni ketavo janainimm. 

ahinim ekinim sam hi siysiny agrabham hrdam sahas- 
rabahuh 
part dravyfi ni jamahe visam turin’ visimaruksatim 
uta | 
krnomi visvam bhesajam iheyam arasam visamh z 5 z 
The ms. corrects dr to bhy or dy in dravya. 
I have no suggestion here. 


333. 
imitariu savisiniu varcasimje aham sam animahy ena- 
yor vado 


yathé na bahavo viduh 
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varcasa pina prthivi siryenottabhitaé dyauh 
tvisiyiim pasyiso va te tiny acche samaurva | 
f29b veda vii vim nimadheyam jigavim aparajitazh prajim 

ca bahvim 4 Sise 

rastrata candrabhiraksitam vidisi vam nimadheyam 
asvina siragham madhu | 

stiriva caksu | rbhiténamh prajim dhirayitam mayi 

rasin dhirayataih mayi satrapi vy a tanomy rgbhyam 
jaghanena ca | 

tasmin yo badhyate bandhe ma me astu niyaksakahzz z 

om sa me astu niksakah z z 

ity atharvavede piaipalidasikhiyimh prathamakindas 
samiptah zz 


This seems to be a prayer to the Asvins for prosperity, with 
a suggestion of healing charms in the last hemistich. A few 
emendations may be made. In the first stanza read varcasiiije, 
perhaps vedo, and yathi no. In the third, we might read 
jigivad, and cendra°; the next two pidas are good individually 
but to get them into connection seems impossible. At the 
beginning of the fourth, siryo vii caksur seems not impossible; 
read dhirayatam and rayim;, from satrapé on all seems hopeless. 
In the first writing of the final pada read sa; niyaksakah seems 


hopeless. 


In the colophon we should read paippalida®. 




















The Story of a Friend in Need. The Arabic text edited 
From the Vienna Manuscript of el-Ghuzili and trans- 
lated for the first time.—By Cuaries C. Torrey, Pro- 
fessor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


In the article, ‘* Contributions from the Jéiminiya Brahmana 
to the history of the Brihmana literature,” in the First Half 
of this Volume of the Journal, pages 176-188, Professor Oertel 
has collected a good many ancient anecdotes in which the 
disguise of a man in woman’s dress _ plays a part. 
On page 188 he refers to my promise to publish an old Arabic 
tale of this nature. That promise I now redeem. 

The tale first appears, so far as my knowledge goes, in the 
Masari‘ al-‘ Ussdag of es-Sarrij (¢ 500 A. H.); and it was taken 
thence by el-Ghuzili (+ 815) for his Matali‘ al-Budir. Fora 
statement as to the mutual relation of these two very interest- 
ing anthologies, I may refer to my article, ‘‘The Filling of a 


> in the American Journal of 


Gap in an old Arabic Anthology,’ 
Semitic Languages for July, 1905, pp. 232-237; see also this 
Journal, vol. xvi (1893), pp. 43 ff. 

I do not know that the story occurs anywhere else. It seems 
not to have been taken over from el-Ghuzili into the Thousand 
and One Nights when so many of its companions, including 
five of the group of seven—of which this story is one—which 


od - 
form the 20th Chapter (panall Aso B vole 3) in the Matali‘ 
al-Budiar, were transferred. It is a characteristic anecdote of 
Bedouin life, interesting and well:told. Es-Sarrij mentions it 
in another place; see the Masdari‘, p. 333, near the top. 

I have chosen the version of the Matdali* al-Budir, rather 
than that of the Wasdri‘ al-‘ Ussaq, partly because the materials 
available for constructing a reliable text of the first named 
recension are so satisfactory, and partly because of the oppor- 





1 For the contents of this chapter, and references to parallels in Arabic 
literature, see this Journal, vol. xvi, p. 44f., and foot-notes. To the refer- 
ences there given I would add, that the Seventh Tale is to be found in 
Dozy’s edition of Ibn Bedrin, vol. i, pp. 174 ff. 
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tunity to contribute something to the criticism of the Cairo 
edition of el-Ghuziili (see below). The two recensions differ 
from each other only very slightly, and for the most part agree 
word for word. The older writer, es-Sarraj, begins with a 
complete chain of authorities, as usual; this is of course omitted 
by el-Ghuzili. I give here the beginning of the story as it 
appears in the Masdri‘ al-‘ Ussaq, both for the sake of includ- 
ing the original chain of authorities, and also in order to give a 
specimen of the variation of the one recension from the other. 
This variation is especially noticeable at the beginning; in the 
sequel the two run more closely side by side. 


cell pt cali LSd= Sylbt pad! ope dese LUst 

Se ASN pola pe and Ldde= LoS ye slat 
Gand! Sle ye dese de Sarai dose yr aU! due 
Je cis & WIE LG inns Lp 83 oF gil d= 
Bee pane Naw I, tle Gyeay pie at Sli, is 
wrens gd yo Balst han WSs yatttl 2 CL dgds 
Kine patsll tiny Leyaly spol ails els XylSt wi, ldae 
wi wlal dt wi Quill pging Shad cto hel ary 
Ae Sle Le 25 Gyits pgie del Joie I Of de 1,5 cI 


2 Jas ose wld orl res MSI pa 


The text which I print below is that of el-Ghuzili, as given 
in the excellent Vienna manuscript, which I have followed 
throughout, except in one or two places (indicated in the foot- 
notes) where I have called in the aid of the Strassburg codex. 
I have subjoined the variant readings of the Cairo edition (C). 
It might seem superfluous to publish the Arabic text here, inas- 
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much as the tale has already been printed twice. But I have 
thought this a good opportunity to show the inferiority of the 
Cairo text of el-Ghuzili. The book as a whole has been 
described, and its importance indicated, more than once, first of 
all by von Kremer; but I do not know that any investigation of 
the relative quality of its text has ever been made, or that it 
has been collated with any of the known manuscripts, except in 
my own edition of the Story of el-‘ Abbas ibn el-Ahnaf (Ghu- 
ziili’s ‘*Second Night”) in Vol. xvi. of this Journal, where I 
compared its readings with those of the manuscripts in Vienna, 
Strassburg, and the Brill Collection (now in Princeton). The 
Cairo edition is based on a single manuscript, which examina- 
tion shows to be one of the least reliable of the five which are 
known. Its quality is well shown in this particular anecdote, 
where it even gives the names of the principal characters incor- 
rectly — 4 and a> instead of ye and eldas—and where 
a comparison of the older recension uniformly shows the Vienna 
codex to be right as against the Cairo text. It must be added, 
however, that most of the variations are unimportant. 


Slits os Ie gio Qld Cpe Gy SLE DR ed Side 
st whole ye Ul AIL yee AU One ye pie a 
Xeys Lye Kyla Layee Ob, Las plat, Lees pgimol sds 
syol gical 3 JL, JUS Bele wily lds eds 
crsliayall gas 3 ot UI Legubat yar Lene ghey Lapel, 
* gles It Je Whe ris "SLs pghlic ‘wrrery N35 x2f 43 °2Lleo 
de pd JUds cele dart cols, Sha & pal de 





'C has rt (!) throughout. °C Aves , 
3 C omits. 4C worst P 5C Sis , 


° C omits this and the following 3 : 
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dels Jas coast Lo yt ois Lo’ ends" A> yo das 
SSL psd biti is) CSgatedl PO ME ‘clue Bly Ae 
Lilly Loge *Lizany Same LuSy cant Lt Les Gagsls Rel, 
apd oa of Lgtlal, Lat Lined W131 gio dal 
cad of Sl, lle pushes G03! pas Ly YL SLES Gopal 
 W leady Riad par cs yShe Geyes Vy tS Gale ul lot 
aud 0 "Lal sls wgeié iyel BIE Ginle ils OI 
Le Mydel V crarat ls cadyer Lgslel, dl ye Khas 
whe Lgishel, Slag gist dylbt oni) cae ay cipal 
* brarsre Lgnhe odiro alll, <o lis" ad ye Kilay 
SUish dis HL ole Uhl pepe GK, Le 
AEE siehels crole SN ortpails IieLia!l le ee wysall 





Ae n> Smal JU Aso , * C has simply - in place of this. 


°C xia. *C On>. 
’ We should probably insert Ss before this. °C omits. 


7 MS. LiSywy.  * MS. omits L;:ComitsS. MS. glad Y,- 

10 C eels woeas sty . 

11 MS. gored co St grey. The reading which I have followed is 
the one given in S. 


12 i 
C inserts here (again) Coed ment Leishels , a mere clerical error. 


3C has. “C Lixhah. 8c eee -. 
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Lie Leys ccaed “lam Lot, Suds W Gadd phe Opegell 
Legis Lye LI cody gabe pling Lgtlas ttl 25,5 
ye Syst Le ays Grrey Le Wale ale panitd BLis 
JLis Ligee comes Lig cars thie pind Le Luge ¥y 
wl, Yodls SU Jess tle Lp dae dys Le ail 
PU pe ersye dll amy ot W dase pe WS LIS ey 
SLE yyKo cyl gant Le GK gly WS yo de VLG) Sas Ha, 
etl gs HY Node Le bys cs pad olde drole & des 
Lgamall clay goles ® credt cay, 18d x45 OW yl, eal, LI 
& deol, ci LI Ged! ILE pF lads wbLS ike, 
coal, ASI oy sels x2 Sailew ery VE ‘ey 
‘dulas cia WS aie dels Ws sae JLo Jets We 
im Sys crmly day weds gia 260 gf dS oi aple wld 
B Aiyel Lo haa canes JLs Blas Ul Lis oy exe 


o— Kade * 6G JLo > shot e cowl cle Idt oa 





'C Oggnedl. >C hem. °C orhesrs. *C sym 
‘CRS. °C dasac. "Chas aio 3&6 WV. 
°C hb;3. *Csimply WG <i>. 
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de Lizdel Aes anda 90 eystl, aie DEY crys 
We cobs Nhe Gf Sli Ul sr git, cad! GL -Ly! 
Jie phe “Uns — parinly email adie LI sdur reds 
ples gio Lyall * wich, As ial digs LS0 pF ylyaill 
Vy Bde pe | gilesisls ately acd wole pS Lig pape 
cpneutle ma rdl Ol erway die Sh gts WS Kas Le aU, 
was "cpt oda bors Ls ort lens of Uf, 
LG Hae at eles ie WW I ea Ea” 
cralabsy asitly Kall g cxsdsls adsl oot das ¥ <0, 
Oye Vy AU aH hy Ly dla org Lgialyy cops 
2a ST ds at Lely abe Soh Uids eg, Say CI 
crigds ALN andys id! Juul culls cic po Giddy 
re Ke 205, OS edad orle dF KISH IOI, "ir ne 
CiKaial LIS crim SI rasrdsl 5 Leal ¥ Lily Qiays 
pe Ais} WS sho Ly ods, nr Lie dy od Kin 





‘MS. sdSIY. 2° MS. Gyo. *C Ging. 6C slevisls. 
°MS. Kamgl: Caasl. I have followed 8, The Masdari‘ al-‘Uskaq 
has sy>yI , which is probably the original. 
* MS. omits. *Cadds Sunad 3. * Cy Kee sep. 
*C RRASO pat craks Ys. 
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isalle Gi ost, Lem & MAAN sre abd os, i 
RAK rol atl, RS, Let, wunti! olisls Kale 


"eandy pS Held Kerdall QS Cie Coys Li sey 
sim Lee Sil hs meal pigs LS wyiols Lear Ye cde 
S53 poly aaiisl Baty pnt peter aN, els Qe cuuil 
sige gels Vigan leas WL Lang che Ura <8, SASK 
NAS Ios ly Dad As pas UI pI, Lgles ® Rasy olf 5! 
Lal, leks Lighe Geo 05 "ldae Il, psrill ale cin 
adh Ley lls ae hss she ye Hosts tL sy nels! 
Atedity gd SAS, GE ped alll, Ll Uae? oo onl 
cpt ribs civlol Le atide, 92, Li eos role J 
Ce Reps ASL wale al co) ope ant IL spe 
Kb egy dato phe MM JE WIS gil, LL pat Lge 
SLs L doa ply dilslte US ciere Ws Udy tlh, 


_ \ 


ARAN 
J 





a wre ewe : 

2 Chas carsd WS ereew Ue meilols Koreas Uys ct>- 
3 MS. . Es-Sarraj gives a preferable text here. 

4 MS. Asvd3, > C Asuas Sy. I follow S. 


5C Bas) . The reading which I have adopted is also given by es- 


Sarraj. 5C ham. 7C enelesl (sic). tC 3 3 
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TRANSLATION, 

Numeir, of the tribe Hilal, narrates the following: There 
was a certain youth of the Beni Hilil whose name was Bisr ibn 
‘Abdallah, but who was commonly known as el-Astar. Among 
all the chieftains of the tribe, his was the handsomest face and 
the most liberal hand. He fell desperately in love with a girl 
of his people named Jeidaé’, who was preéminent in her beauty 
and her accomplishments; then after the fact of their attach- 
ment became generally known, the affair grew to be a cause of 
strife between their two families, until blood was shed; where- 
upon the two clans separated, and settled at a long distance 
apart from each other. 

So when (says Numeir) the time of separation grew so long 
for el-Astar that he could bear it no more, he came to me, and 
said: ‘*OQ Numeir, have you no aid for me?” I answered: 
‘«'There is with me naught but what you wish.” Then he said: 
‘You must help me to visit Jeida’, for the longing to see her 
has carried away my soul.” ‘*Most gladly and freely !” I 
replied; ‘* Only set out, and we will go whenever you wish.” So 
we rode away together, and journeyed that day and night, and 
the morrow until evening, when we halted our beasts in a ravine 
near the settlement of the clan we were seeking. Then he said: 
‘*Do you go on, and mingle with the people; and when you 
meet any one, say that you are in search of a stray camel. Let 
no mention of me pass lip or tongue, until you find her 
servant-girl, named so-and-so, who is tending their sheep. 
Give her my greeting and ask her for tidings; tell her also 
where I am.” 

So I went forth, not averse to do what he bade me, until I 
found the servant-girl and brought her the message, telling her 
where el-AStar was, and asking her for tidings. She sent back 
this word: ‘*She is treated harshly, and they keep watch of 
her. But your place of meeting will be the first of those trees 
which are near by the: hindermost of the tents, and the time the 
hour of the evening prayer.” 

So I returned to my comrade, and told him what I had heard. 
Thereupon we set out, leading our beasts, until we came to the 
designated spot at the appointed time. We had waited only a 
few moments when we saw Jeida’ walking toward us. El-Astar 
sprang forward and seized her hand, giving her his greeting, 
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while I withdrew a little from them; but they both cried out: 
‘¢ We adjure you by Allah to come back, for we intend nothing 
dishonorable, nor is there anything between us that need be hid 
from you.” So I returned to them and sat beside them. Then 
el-Astar said: ‘‘Can you contrive no way, Jeida’, by which we 


may have this night to ourselves ?” 


‘*No,” she replied, ‘‘ nor 
is it in any way possible for me, without the return of all that 
misery and strife of which you know.” ‘‘ Nevertheless it must 
be,” he answered, ‘‘even if that results which seems likely.” 
But she said: ‘‘ Will this friend of yours assist us ?” I answered: 
** Only say what you have devised; for I will go through to the 
very end of your plan, though the loss of my life should be in 
it.” Thereupon she took off her outer garments, saying: ‘‘ Put 
these on, and give me your garments in place of them.” This 
I did. Then she said: ‘‘Goto my tent, and take your place 
behind my curtain’; for my husband will come to you, after he 
has finished milking, bringing a full jar of milk, and he will 
say: ‘Here, your evening draught! But do not take it from 
him, until you have tried his patience well; then either take it 
or leave it, so that he will put it down and go away; and then 
(please Allah) you will not see him again until morning.” 

So I went away, and did as she had bidden me. When he 
came with the jar of milk I refused to take it, until he was 
thoroughly tired of my contrariness; then I wished to take it 
from him, and he at the same time wished to put it down; so 
our two hands met at cross purposes on the jar, and it upset, 
and the milk was all spilled. Thereupon he cried out: ‘‘ This 
is willfulness beyond the limit !”, and he thrust his hand into 
the front part of the tent and brought out a leather whip coiled 
like a serpent. Then he came in, tearing down my curtain, 
and had used the whip on me for full twenty lashes when his 
mother and sister entered and pulled me out of his hands. But, 
by Allah, before they did this I had lost control of myself, and 
was just ready to stab him with my knife, whether it cost me 
my life or not. However, as soon as they had gone out I 
fastened up my curtain again, and sat down as before. 

Only a short time had passed when Jeidi’s mother entered 
and spoke to me, never doubting that I was her daughter. But 
I struck up a weeping and a sobbing, and hid my face in my 





1 T. e., in her private apartment. 
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garment, turning my back to her. So she said: ‘‘O my dear 
daughter, fear Allah and keep from displeasing your husband, 
for that is where your duty lies; as for el-Astar, you have seen 
him for the last time.” Then as she was going out she said: 
‘¢T will send in your sister to keep you company tonight.” 
And sure enough, after a few minutes the girl appeared. She 
began crying and calling down curses on him who beat me, but 
I made no answer. Then she nestled up close to me. As soon 
as I had her in my power, I clapped my hand over her mouth, 
and said: ‘*O Such-a-one, that sister of yours is with el-Astar, 
and it is in her service that my back has been flayed this night. 
Now it behooves you to keep her secret, so choose for yourself 
and for her; for by Allah, if you utter a single word, I will 
make all the outcry I can, until the disgrace becomes general.” 
Then I took away my hand from her mouth. She trembled 
like a branch’ in the wind; but after we had been together a 
little while she made friends with me, and there passed the 
night with me then and there the most delightful companion I 
have ever had. We did not cease chatting together, and she 
was also rallying me, and laughing at the plight I was in. And 
I found myself in the position of one who, had he wished to 
take a base advantage, could have done so; but Allah restrained 
from evil, and to him is the praise. 

Thus we continued until the dawn broke, when lo, Jeida’ 
stole in upon us. When she saw us, she started, and cried out: 
*¢ Allah! Who is this?” Your sister!” I replied. ‘* What has 
happened ?” she asked. ‘‘She will tell you,” I answered, for 
she, on my word, is the sweetest of sisters.” Then I took my 
own clothing, and made off to my companion. As we rode, I 
narrated to him what had happened to me, and bared my back 
for him to see. Such a flaying as it had had—may Allah throw 
into hell-fire the man who did it !—from every single stripe the 
blood was oozing out. When he saw this, he exclaimed: 
‘* Great was the deed which you did, and great the acknowledg- 
ment due you; your hand was generous indeed! May Allah not 
withhold me*from repaying you in full.” And from that time 
on he never ceased to show me his gratitude and appreciation. 





'The text of the Masdri‘ is probably the original here, reading 
Kanasd ‘‘reed,” instead of Las. 











Additions to the Fifth Series of Contributions from the Jii- 
miniya Brahmana (J AOS. xxvi. 176 ff.).—By Hanns 
OxrrteEL, Professor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


I. (Add’ to p. 177, line 15.) The story of Pramati in the 
Dasakumiaracarita is identical in plot with the following tales, 
all going back to the same source: (1) The sixty-second story of 
the Sukasaptati (R. Schmidt’s edition of the textus simplicior in 
Abhandlungen f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes x, 1893, p. 180 
f.=p. 89f. of his German translation, Kiel, 1894). (2) Katha- 
saritsigara vii. 41 f. (p. 81 f. in Brockhaus’ edition, Leipzig 
1839; translated did. p. 27 = Brockhaus, Die Mdrchensamm- 
lung des Somadeva Bhatta, Leipzig, 1843, vol. i, p. 67; also in 
the Kathfsaritsigara translated by C. Hl. Tawney, Calcutta, 
1880, vol. i, p. 44). (3) The Vetilapaiicavineatikaé, chap. xv. 
The poetical version in Brockhaus’ edition of the Kathasaritsa- 
gara (Leipzig, 1866, Abd. f. d. Nunde d. Morgen. vol. iv), p. 
345 ff.; translated by C. Hl. Tawney, vol. ii, p. 301 ff. The 
prose version of Givadisa in If. Uhle, Die Vetilapafticavingatika 
(Abhandl. f. d. Nunde des Morgenlandes, vol. viii), Leipzig, 
1881, p. 35 f. and still another anonymous prose version ¢bid. p. 
84. (4) Kathasaritsigara xviii. 122, in Brockhaus’ ed. (Leipzig, 
L866. ADA. fs d. Kunde d. Morgent., vol, iv) p. 597. Translated 
by C. IL. Tawney, vol. ii, p. 587. This story is, in a way, very 
much like the Greek tale of Leukippos and Daphne, for Malaya- 
vati is.a man-hating virgin (cf. Rohde, Der Griech, Roman, . 
147, note 4). The story is here cast in the form of a dream, 
(5) The twenty-third story of the Persian Ttti-namah.* Text 
and translation in the Tooti-nameh, or Tales of a Parrot (Cal- 
cutta, printed: London, reprinted for J. Debrett, Piccadilly, 
July 1801), p. 117 f.° Here an actual transformation is brought 





1Cf. Oesterley, Baitdl Pachisi, Leipzig, 1873, p. 203; Landau, Die 
Quellen des Dekameron, Stuttgart, 1884, 2d edition, p. 48-49. 

? Oesterley refers to Rosen, Tuti-Nameh, Das Papageienbuch, Leip- 
zig, 1858, vol. ii, p. 178, for a Turkish version of this tale. 

3 Landau refers to C. I. L. Iken’s translation in Touti-Nameh, Eine 
Sammlung persischer Mdrchen von Nechschebi, Stuttgart, 1822, p. 97; 
M. Wickerhauser, Die dreissig Ndchte, Hamburg, 1863, p. 249; and 
Rosen ii, p. 178. 
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about by a magic ball and continues as long as this is carried in 
the mouth. (6) The sixteenth tale of the IDNWD vy, the 
Hebrew version of the Book of the Seven Sages. Text, transla- 
tion, and notes in Mischle Sindbad, Secundus Syntipas, edirt, 
emendirt und erkldért . . . von P. Cassel (Berlin, 1891, third 
edition) fol. &*% of the Hebrew text, vs. 582 ff. and pp. 288 and 
154 respectively.’ 

I find that most of these tales, viz., Nos. 2, 3, 5, and 6, are 
referred to in Landaw’s Die Quellen des Dekameron, Stuttgart, 
1884, 2d edition, p. 48f. He further compares the twenty- 
second story of the Latin MZistoria de Calumnia Novercali 
(printed in Antwerp, 1490), which has the title ‘De adventu 
filii regis contra novercam et ipso exitu judicii.’ I have not 
been able to see this tale, but from Keller’s summary (IT. A. 
Keller, Zi Romans des Sept Sages, Tiibingen, 1836, Intro- 
duction, p. xxxiv) it would seem that the queen is here an 
accomplice, and not at all herself duped by the disguise as is the 
case in the other stories. It would then rather form a transition 
to those tales in which the wife conceals her lover from her hus- 
band by dressing him as one of her maidservants. Instances of 
this are rather numerous.* Cassel in Mischle Sindbad, Berlin, 





' Landau’s Tabelle B (after p. 340) doubtingly (with a?) gives only one 
parallel, viz. No. 24 of the Libro de los Engannos-et los asayamientos de 
las mugeres (Ricerche intorno al Libro di Sindibéd per D. Comparetti, 
Milan, 1869, in vol. xi of the Memorie del R. Istituto Lombardo di 
Scienze e Lettre). This, however, must be a mistake ; Dr. Schwill, who 
was kind enough to look through the Spanish collection, failed to find 
any parallel. 

2 Keller, Li Romans des Sept Sages, Tiibingen, 1836, p. cxxxiv: ‘ Ein 
als Kammerfrau verkleideter Buhle tritt oft in den alten Erzihlungen 
auf.’ R. Kohler, Klein. Schrift. ii (1900), p. 602 and C. Vossler, Stud. z. 
vergl. Litteraturgesch. hrsg. v. M. Koch, ii (1902), p. 13, refer to a 
story of the Jewish writer Joseph Sahara (twelfth century, Spain); to 
two stories from G. Sercambi’s Novelle inedite (Renier’s edition, Torino, 
1889), No. 4, ‘De magna prudentia,’ and No. 33, ‘ De falsitate mulieris’ ; 
to No. 8 of Vatican Ms. 1716, ‘Du roy Alphons qui fut trompé par le 
[sic] malice de sa femme’; and to Nicolas de Troyes’ Le Grand Paran- 
gon, No. 124, ‘ D’un Empereur qui avoit une femme la plus paillarde du 
monde, tellement qu’ elle avoit douze compaignons abillés en demoiselles 
qui couchoit avec elle.’ Compare further Domenico Batacchi (Padre 
Atanasio da Verrocchio) Novelle galanti, No. 6, ‘Re Grattafico’; R. 
Kohler, Klein. Schrift. iii (1900), p. 163 : ‘ Ein heiratslustiger, aber miss- 
trauischer K6énig besucht in der Verkleidung einer Frau und mit der 
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1891, p. 155, refers to Kathasaritsigara i. 5, especially vs. 36, 
(Brockhaus’ ed, Leipzig, 1839, p. 47, translated ibid. p. 15 = 
Brockhaus, Die Mdrchensammlung des Somadeva Bhatta, 
Leipzig, 1843, p. 35, and C, H. Tawney’s transl. Calcutta, 1880, 
vol. i, p. 25), and Martinus Crusius’ Annales Suevici [published 
at Frankfurt, 1595-96; a German version is printed in J. J. 
Moser’s Bibliotheca Seriptorum de rebus Suevicis, ete., Frank- 
furt, 1733], 1. 170. Liebrecht and Benfey (Orient und Occident 
i, 1862, 341 ff. and p. 344 ff.) compared with this Cukasaptati, 
chapters 5-9 (p. 19 of R. Schmidt’s edition, p. 11 of his transla- 
tion), anda tale of the Turkish Tatinamah (Rosen, 7uti-Nameh, 
Das Papageienbuch, Leipzig, 1858, vol. ii, p. 93), whence it 
passed into Occidental literature: so in the story of Merlin’ (cf. 
IF. W. V. Schmidt, Die Midrchen des Straparola, Berlin, 1817, 
p. 335; G. Paris, Roman des Sept Sages de Rome, Introduction 
p. xxviif.; W. E. Mead in the Introduction (p. cexxix) to H., 
Bb. Wheatley, Merlin or the Karly Mistory of King Arthur, 
London, 1899, where the English version is given in vol, IT, p. 
426 [‘this Tulyus cesar hadde a wif that was a grete bewte, 
and she hadde with hir xij yonge men arraied in gise of 
wymen’|; Hans v. Biihel’s Dyocletianus Leben (Keller’s ed, 
Quedlinburg, 1841, p. 209; F. W. V. Schmidt, Die Marchen 





Fahigkeit, sich unsichtbar zu machen, drei Prinzessinnen,’ etc. Einaiut 
Oollah [Inayat Allah], Bahar-Danush, or Garden of Knowledge, trans- 
lated from the Persian by Jonathan Scott, Shrewsbury, 1799, vol. iii, p. 
2938, ‘A king’s daughter has fallen in love with a young man, whom she 
has brought into her palace disguised as a female,’ etc.; R. Kohler, 
Klein. Schrift. ii (1900), 396. Dr. Schwill called my attention to two 
other passages, in Spanish literature, which introduce a youth in female 
disguise ; the one is in Cervantes’ Persiles y Sigismunda, iii. 8 (Madrid, 
1617), the other in chap. 8 of Alonso Nufiez de Reinoso’s Historia de los 
Amores de Clareo y Florisea, y de los trabaxos de Ysea, Venecia, 1552, 
reprinted in vol. iii of Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles (Madrid, 1853), 
Novelistas anteriores 4 Cervantes, p. 436, col. 2 (bottom). To Dr. Le 
Conte I owe a reference to Balzac’s ‘ Berthe La Repentie,’ fourth story 
of the third decade of his Contes Drdlatiques (G2uvres Completes de H. 
de Balzac, Paris, 1870, vol. xix, p. 385 ff.) See also the references col- 
lected by Bolte in his note on No. 15 of Montanus’ Wegkiirzer, in 
Biblioth. d. Litterar. Vereins in Stuttgart, vol. 217, 1899, p. 569, and to 
No. 110 of the Gartengesellschaft (Ibid., p. 631). 

1Cf. also R. Kohler, Klein. Schrift. ii (1990), p. 602, and Fischer and 
Bolte in Bibliothek d. Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, vol. 208 (1896), 


p. 216. 
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des Straparola, p. 340-341); cf. also the Latin //istoria Septem 
Sapientum, chapter 22 (a brief resumé in H. A. Keller, Zi 
Romans des Sept Sages, Viibingen, 1836, p. xxxiv.) Schmidt 
(1. ¢. 341) further compares Arabian Nights, German transl. by 
M. Habicht, K. Schall, and F. HL. v. d. Hagen, i, p. 10=Eng- 
lish transl, by R. F. Burton, Zhe Book of the Thousand 
Vights and a Night, reprinted... by L. C. Smithers, Lon- 
don, 1893, vol. i, p. 5. 

Here belongs also, in history, the famous escapade of P. 
Clodius Pulcher (Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopedie, iv, 83; 
Tyrell, The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero, 2d edition, i, 
I885, p. 21), who, in female disguise, entered the house of 
Cwsar while the rites of the Bona Dea were being celebrated 
(Cie. ad Att, 1. 12. 3, P. Clodium, Appii filium, credo te 
audisse cum veste muliebri deprensum domi C, Caesaris, cum 
pro populo fieret, eumque per manus servulae servatum et educ- 
tum) which resulted in) Cresar’s divorce from Pompeia (Suet. 
Div, Iulins, 6, cum qua [= Pompeia] deinde divortium fecit, 
adulteratam opinatus a P. Clodio quem inter publicas caerimo- 
hias penetrasse ad cam muliebri veste tam constans fama erat). 

Il. (Add after line 16, p. 183.)  Guilelmus Blesensis states in 
the prologue to his Adda? (in which a youth gains access to his 
beloved by means of female disguise), that he took the plot of 
his poem from one of Menander’s plays, the name of which he 
translates into Latin by ‘mascula Virgo.’ On the basis of this 
Lohmever holds that Menander’s comedy ’Avdpéyvves 7 Kpys, of 
which only a few words have come down to us, had a plot simi- 
lar to that of the Adda. Cf. Guilelini Blesensis Aldw comudia 
ed. C. Lohmeyer (Lipsiae, 1892), p. 21, for a conjectural out- 
line of Menander’s plot and a detailed discussion of the whole 
question of William de Blois’ indebtedness. The same learned 
editor of the Alda gives also the following additional parallels: 
(1) The old French lay of Floris et Liriope by Robert de Blois * 
which gives the history of Floris and Liriope, the parents of 
Narcissus, and was edited by Zingerle (Altfranzésische Biblio- 





! This poem, I find, is referred to by Landau, Die Quellen des Dekame- 
ron, Stuttgart, 1884, p. 49. 

? Shortly after the publication of my first paper my colleague, Pro- 
fessor Warren, called my attention to this. He thinks that Robert de 
Blois borrowed the plot from some Latin tale. 
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thek xii, 1891). The management of the plot is here particu- 
larly clever. Liriope is the daughter of Narcissus, king of 
Thebes. One of his vassals has two twin children, a boy, Floris, 
and a girl, Florie. Florie is Liriope’s playmate. And when 
Floris falls in love with Liriope he persuades his sister Florie to 
exchange garments with him. (2) Douin’s Roman de Trubert,' 
in M. Méon’s Nowveau Receuil de Fabliaue et Contes, Paris, 
1823, vol. I, p. 192, and (3) ‘ Der scholaere ze Paris,’ in F. H. v. 
d. Hagen’s Gesammtabentener, vol. i, p. 277, No. xiv; cf. pre- 
face, pp. liv and exxvii, This last reference I cannot verify. 
In the French fabliau La Saineresse (A. de Montaiglon et G. 
Raynaud, Receuil général et complet des Kubliaux, Paris, 1872- 
1890, vol. i 
doctor? (une saineresse); cf. A. Preime, Die Frau in den 


, Pp. 289) the lover disguises himself as a woman- 
altfranzisischen Fubliaue (Gottingen Diss.), Cassel, 1901, pp. 
36 and 126. 

My colleague Dr. Schwill called my attention to the similar 
plot in the Don Juan evele, e. g. in Tirso de Molina’s £7 Burla- 
dor de Sevilla 3 cf. Byrows Don Juan, Canto V; the scene in 
the harem (Canto VI) according to Gronow’s Reniiniscences, 
1889, i, p. 62, was based on a practical joke of Dan Mackinnon, 
who disguised himself as a nun when Wellington visited a con- 
vent near Lisbon, see E. HH. Coleridge’s Works of Lord Byron, 
Poetry, vol. VI (1903) p. 276. 

The disguise of a lover in girl’s clothes must have been a very 
common motif in the pastoral romances, such as D’Urfé’s 
Astrée (where Celadon lives at the home of Adamas and Léonide 
disguised as their daughter Alexis and thus sees his beloved 
Astrée, cf. the summary in H. Koerting’s Geschichte d. franzés. 
Romans im N VIT Jahrhundert, VY, 1891, p. 95 and p. 111, 





' Here Trubert originally assumes the disguise in order to escape being 
recognized by the duke. My colleague, Dr. Curdy, was good enough to 
look through this long drawn out romance. 

° Cf. Sukasaptati ed. Schmidi, p. 175=Schmidt’s translation, p. 87 f., 
where the lover gains access as a physician, and the same motif in the 
tale published by Liebrecht in Germania, xxi (1876), p, 394, No. 23 (ef. J. 
Bedier, Les Fabliaux, Paris, 1893 [=Fasc. 98 of the Bibliothéque de I’ 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes] p. 426). 

3’ Comedias escogidas de Fray Gabriel Tellez (El Maestro Tirso de Mo- 
lina) edited by J. E. Hartzenbusch in vol. V of the Biblioteca de Autores 
Espajioles, Madrid, 1903 (4th edition), p. 572. First edition of the play at 
Barcelona, 1630, 
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note, 2; A. Le Breton, Le Roman au dix-septiéme siecle, Paris, 
1890, p. 13; P. Morillot in P. de Julleville’s Histoire de la 
Langue et de la Littérature francaise, IV, 1897, p. 414), for 
Charles Sorel ridicules it in his parodistic Le Berger extravagant, 
published in 1628 (IH. Koerting, 1. ¢., II,’ 1891, p. 71 ff., see p. 
79 for the disguise). In the fourth book Lysis is disguised by 
Hircan as a handsome country-wench, Amarillis, and so gains 
access to the castle of his beloved Charite; ‘‘and' when he 
view’d himself sometimes in his Shepherdesses habit, he said in 
himself, No, no, there is no shame to put on this garb when 
Love commands it. The great Aleides chang’d his club into a 
distaff and put on Joles gown instead of his Lyons skin. Was 
not Poliarchus® cloath’d like a maid, and was called Theocrine 7 
And did not Celadon do the like, and was called Alexis? This 
is the principal subject of Jtomances, and an amorous history is 
never good if there be not a young man puts on maids cloathes, 
or a maida mans. I appeal to all those who pass away their 


” 


days in that delightful reading. 
3 


Similarly the English trans- 
lator, John Davies, says* in his preface (*‘’ The Translator to the 
Reader”): ‘¢ For his [i. e. Lysis’] disguising himself like a maid, 
and his perswasions that he was really one, and was taken for 
one, *tis an humor so threadbare in all Books of Shepherdry and 
Love-stories, that I need say no more of it; only I shall note, 
that it is more probable in Lysis ; for Hirean caus’d him to be 
trim’d, a thing those Authours thought not on, but putting on 
other cloathes, without any circumstance other they are pres- 
ently what sex they please.” 





'The quotation is from John Davies’ translation: The Extravagant 
Shepherd : or, the History of the Shepherd Lysis. An Anti-Romance — 
written originally in French and now made English. London, 1654, p. 
93-94. 

2 The hero of John Barclay’s Argenis (1621). Joannis Barclaii Argenis. 
Editio IIIT. Parisiis, 1625, p. 491 and 558=Barclay his Argenis or the 
Loves of Polyarchus and Argenis faithfully translated out of Latin into 
English by Kingsmill Long. London, 1686. Liber III, chapter 8 (p. 
316) and chapter 17 (p. 362). Cf. H. Koerting, 1. c. T’ (1891), p. 149. The 
same novel is again referred to by Sorel in the thirteenth book (‘The 
Oration of Clarimond against Poetry, Fables and Romances’):‘ . . . the 
fame of Argenis’s beauty makes him fall in love with her. He goes into 
Sicily, disguised as a maid to live with her,’ p. 65 of Davies’ translation 
which begins a fresh numbering of pages with book XII. 

’ Signature b, verso. The preface is not paged. 
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III. (Add to p. 186, line 16.) To the Sanskrit story of Indra 
assuming the shape of Ahalya’s husband may be added two from 
the Cukasaptati, viz. the third tale (Schmidt’s ed. of the textus 
simplicior, 1893, in vol. x of Abh. f. d. Kunde d. Morgentl., p. 
11 f.=Schmidt’s German translation, 1894, p. 7 f.) where 
the rogue Kutila enamored of the merchant Vimala’s two 
wives prays to the goddess Ambika, by her help is  trans- 
formed into the likeness of Vimala, and during the merchant’s 
absence from home impersonates him, And the conclusion of 
the Cukasaptati (Schmidt’s text, p. 203=translation, p. LOO) 
where a Vidhyadhara assumes the form of the Gandharva Kana- 
kaprabha and thus deceives the latter’s wife Madanamajijari. 
Also Kathasaritsigara vi. 33 (Brockhaus’ edition, Leipzig, 1862, 
in Abhandl. ff. d. Nunde d. Morgentl., vol. ii, p. 59,=C. U1. 
Tawney’s English translation, Calcutta, 1880, i, p. 300) where 
Madanavega, the king of the Vidyadharas, with Siva’s help 
assumes one night the form of the king of Vatsa, enters in his 
shape the palace of the princess Kaliigasena, and thus tricks 
her into marrying him. This last story is referred to by M. 
Landau, Die (uellen des Dekameron, Stuttgart, 1884, p- Te. 
Ifere may also be found a number of other interesting parallels: 
Herodotus vi. 68-70 relates that the hero Astrabacus (cf. Wide, 
Lukonische Culte, 1893, p. 279) was the reputed father of the 
Spartan king Demaratus; he appeared to Aristo’s wife in the 
guise of her husband. This, according to Landau, is the story 
of Agilulf and Theudelinde in the Decameron UT. 2, in Lafon- 
taine’s Le Muletier’ (Oeuvres complétes, vol. IL. (Paris, 1857), 
p. 71), and in Deutsche Sagen hrse. vy. d. Briidern Grimm, vol. 
IT (1891, 3d ed.) No. 404, p. 31f.2 Dr. Schwill called my 
attention to a very similar story in IHeliodorus Aethiop. ii, 13— 
l4. The brief statement there no doubt implies that Hermes 
impersonated the husband of Homer’s mother. Landau also 
refers to the seventeenth story of the Turkish Titi-namah (in 
Rosen’s translation, Leipzig, 1858, vol. I, p. 15= Wickerhau- 
ser, Die dreissigy Ndchte, NWamburg, 1863, p. 167), a Jewish 





1 Cf. the ovogopBoc in Herod. vi. 6, 8. Boccaccio’s story of King Agi- 
lulf and his groom is also found as No. 16 (edition of 1800)=No. 19 (edi- 
tion of 1856), ‘La notte di Befana’ in Domenico Batacchi’s Novelle 
galanti ; cf. R. Kohler, Klein. Schrift. iii (1900), p. 165. 

* There is nothing suggesting it in Paulus Diaconus, iii, 35. 
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legend told in Midrash Rabboth and Midrash Tanchumu to 
Exodus ii. 11, a tale in the Arabic Walilah and Dimnah or 
Fables of Pidpay (cf. Benfey, Pantschatantra, Leipzig, i (1859), 
p. 299, $111; it should be noted, however, that in this version 
and those derived from it, it is not the husband who is imper- 
sonated and deceived, but the wife’s paramour is impersonated 
by his servant’ who borrows his mantle,) ete. 

My colleague, Professor Baur, calls my attention to Posei- 
don’s impersonation of Enipeus and his deception of Tyro, Homer 
Od. xi, 235-47; Apollodorus Biblioth i. 9-8; Nonnus Dionys. 
i. 121; Lucian Dialog. marin. 13. Ovid, Metam. vi. 116, tells 
the same story in a slightly different version, substituting Iphi- 
medeia, the mother of the Aloide (=Otos and Ephialtes) for 
Tyro, 

Very similar, but without the disguise, are Chaucer’s Reve’s 
tale which rests on some French fabliau, such as De Gombert et 
des deux clers and Le meunier et les deux clers (vols. i, p. 238, 
and vy, p. 83 in Montaiglon and Raynaud’s collection). Cf. the 
further references in Bédier, Les Fubliaux, p. 419, Ta. 

IV. (Add to p. 188, line 3) (1) the story in IV. 2 of the Decam- 
eron is connected by Landau (Die Quellen des Dekameron*, p. 
293) with the Nectanabus story of Pseudo-Callisthenes, by 
Dunlop (dfistory of Fiction, London, 1845, 3d ed., p. 222=p. 
232 of Liebrecht’s translation, Berlin, 1851) with Josephus’ tale 
of Mundus and Paulina.’ (2) I have not access to Jiilg’s edition 
and translation of the Mongolian Siddhi-Kiir (Innsbruck, 1866), 
but the eleventh tale appears to belong here (see Landau’s short 
summary, Die Quellen des Dekameron, 1884, p. 101). (3) My 
colleague, Professor Baur, calls my attention to a number of 
miraculous cures in the Asclepius sanctuary at Epidaurus, which 
strongly suggest an impersonation of the god by his priests. 





' On this motif cf. R. Kohler, Klein. Schrift. ii, 1900, p. 393. 

? See, however, Bédier, Les Fabliauax, 1893, p. 89, note 2, and below, 
No. 4.—Decameron iv. 2, is repeated as No. 5 (‘Il faiso Serafino’) in 
Domenico Batacchi’s Novelle galanti, ef. R. Kébler, Klein. Schrift. iii. 
(1900) p. 163. It has often been retold, see Bolte’s note to No. 30 of Mon- 
tanus’ Wegkiirzer (Bibliothek d. Litterar. Vereins zu Stuttgart, vol. 217, 
1899, p. 574), also No. 46 of Dietrich Mahrold’s Schmahl unndt Kahl 
Roldmarsch Kasten (Ibid. vol. 209, 1896, p. 270). Somewhat similar is 
No. 94 (‘Von nachtfertigen geisten’) in J. Frey’s Gartengesellschaft 
(lbid. vol. 209, 1896, p. 110 and 258). 
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See P. Cavvadias, Fovilles &’ Epidaure I (1893, Athens), p. 30, 
lines 60-63, p. 31, lines 116-119 and 129-132 (=Collitz, Sanun- 
lung der griech. Dialekt-Inschriften, 1889, vol. iil, No. 3340= 
Baunack, Studien auf dem Gebiete der griech. und der arischen 
Sprachen 1 (1886) No. 80, p. 131, and Aus Epidaurus (1890) 
No. 80). Cf. P. Baur, Eileithyia, Philologus, Supplementhand 
viii (1889-91), p. 491, note 83= The University of Missouri 
Studies, vol. I, No. 4 (1892), p. 99, note 86. (4) J. Bédier, Les 
Fabliaus, Paris, 1893 (=vol. 98 of the Bibliotheque de P Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes) p. 89, compares the Milesian tale in the 
tenth of the letters traditionally ascribed to the orator Aes- 
chines, where Cimon impersonates the river god Scamander, 
Cf. Rohde in Verhandlungen des XXX, Philol. Versammlung 
zu Rostock, 1875 (Leipzig, 1876), p. 67= Der griech. Roman, 
2d edition, 1900, p. 496, 

V. (Add to p. 195, line 29.) In the JB. version (i. 125 f.) 
of the legend of Usanas Kavya and the Battle of the Gods and 
Asuras (MBh. i. 76. 6; ef. Geldner in Ved. Stud. ii, 1892, p. 
167), Indra assumes the shape of a leech (jalayukd), of a trnaka 
(‘ blade of grass,’ or, perhaps = trnajalayuka ‘ caterpillar’), and 


of a parrot (suka). 











Conjectanea Talmudica; Notes on Rev. 13:18 ; Matt. 23:35 f.; 
28:1; 2 Cor. 2:14-16; SJubilees 34:4, 7; 7:4.—By 
GrorGE F. Moorr, Professor in Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


1. “The Number of the Beast,” Rev. 13:18. Caligula and Nero. 


of a . a 
"Obey codia eoriv: 6 Exwv votv Wydicatw tev apiOpov Tod Oypiov, 


> \ ‘ > , > , \ ¢ 9 ‘ > a ce , 
dp.O wos y2p avOpwrov €OTiV* Kal O d,piO nos QvUTOU xés (\ . l. Xs ). 


Mosr scholars rightly understand the author in these words to 
apprise his readers that the number 666 (or 616) conceals the 
name of a man, which is to be found by reckoning the numerical 
value of its letters in the method of ‘‘ gematria” (ypappareia). 
The objection that, if this had been his meaning, he should 
have written dvOpeémov twos has no force in this barbarous trans- 
lation Greek: dpiOyos davOpmrov is the literal equivalent of a 
Semitic DIN 73 ID or NWI IDINIID- The alternative 
interpretation, ‘human (i, e. ordinary) number,’ is meaningless ; 
cabbalistic operations on numbers are often most extraordinary, 
but they are always performed on ‘ ordinary’ numbers, 

The reading of almost all the manuscripts, 666, has long since 
been correctly reckoned out by ‘those who have understanding’ 
as DP VJ, Nérdn Kesar (50+200+6+50, 100-604 200= 
666). The spelling “Dp (not 1D") is abundantly attested in 


inscriptions and is undoubtedly the older orthography.’ 





1 Other decipherments, from Irenaeus on, belong only to the history— 
or the curiosities—of exegesis. To the latter class must be assigned Gun- 
kel’s mythological interpretation. That ingenious scholar discovers in 
666, MIVIT DWW (sic), ‘‘ Primaeval Chaos,” our old acquaintance, 
the Babyionian Chaos-monster. According to him %3){)"}/) is in Jewish 
writings ‘‘the standing attribute of those figures of primaeval times 
which themselves reappear in the last times, or at least have antitypes 
then” (Schépfung und Chaos, 377). This sweeping assertion is illus- 
trated by two examples, 9)VS 397 OTN the ‘ primal man’ (Adam), 

> 
and WIT wr) ‘the primal serpent’ (the tempter of Gen. 3). 
These happen, by a curious coincidence, to.be the only examples of this 


’ 


which are given in Levy’s Worterbuch. As to 


‘*standing attribute’ 
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There is, however, another reading, 616, represented by codd, 
( and 11, and attested by Tichonius and Irenaeus. The latter 
discusses the variant at some length, and it may be inferred 
from his emphatic repudiation of it that it had more currency in 
his time than would appear from our manuscript evidence, — Ile 
surmises that it originated in an error of transcription; but this 
is not very probable, Many modern interpreters consider 616 as 
another ‘*gematria” on the name of Nero, written Dp 3: 
there is, however, no evidence that the name was ever written in 
this way, and a very strong presumption to the contrary. Nor 
has it escaped notice that the distinctive feature of the vision 
in Rey. 13, viz., that an image of the beast is made which men 
are constrained on pain of death to worship, points to Caligula 
rather than Nero, Following a suggestion of Zahn, therefore, 
Spitta, Otto Holtzmann, Erbes, and others explain the reading 
616 as equivalent to Tdios Kuioup (cf. 888 = ‘Iynoois, Sihyll. i. 
$27 ff., a passage whieh Trenaeus seems to have in mind). If 


this view be correct, an older Jewish apocalypse from the last 





the former, WITPN DN is common in the Kabbala, but in the older 
literature the regular expression is PUN DIN: in fact, the exam- 
ple cited by Levy from Bemidbar Rabbah, c. 10 (compiled about the 12th 
century), is the only instance of WIAA I have noted. The phrase 
PwNw DN. moreover, has no eschatological implications ; it serves 
merely to distinguish ‘the first Man’ from man in general (O9N). The 
second expression, WITT Ur}. occurs more frequently, e. g. Bere- 
hi » OF f 9 9 2 oy > Ae a 
shith Rabbah, ec. 22, cf. DWNT UIT Debarim Rabbak, c. 5; but with 
no reference to a reappearance of the ‘‘ old serpent” in the last times. 
So far, then, from being a ‘‘ standing attribute” of any kind, ITP 
is an infrequent synonym of PWN, and is of no mysterious signifi- 
cance. ‘ 

In Trevelyan’s life of Macaulay there is an amusing story about an 
Englishman in India who tried to prove to Macaulay that Napoleon was 
the Beast, because, he said, if Napoleon’s name be written in Arabic with 
the omission of only two letters, it gives 666. Professor Gunkel’s 666 
is obtained by a similar procedure: by omitting the article—for which 
P37 OWN is no warrant—and giving to "VN a feminine ending 
which is not used in adjectives of this type (as if from **})jJ one 
should make f}"}4P}’ instead of FP’) he gets the necessary sum 

- : “ : 


and, incidentally, a grammatical monstrosity as well as a mythical 
monster. 








rece ac i. tis a 





eee 
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vears of Caligula has been altered by Christian hands in the 
reign of Domitian, and adapted to ¢. 17; one part of this adap- 
tation being the change of 616 (Caligula) to 666 (Nero), An 
obvious difficulty of the hypothesis in this form is that it assumes 
the original numerical cipher, 616, to be calculated on the Greek 
name, while the substitute, 666, is based on the Hebrew. So 
far as I know, it has not been observed that the Hebrew name of 
Caligula, O/ DITA (Gaskalgas) has the same value, 616 
(360+ 100+30+3-+60, L00-+60+200). The spelling is for- 
tunately free from the uncertainties that beset names containing 
JYand ?; DIT (pl. 0’D37)) is the Latin caliga, of which Cali- 
gula is the diminutive (Tac. Av. i. 41); DJ, instead of the more 
usual OYJ, 0%, Paios, is probably a malicious witticism (DJ, 
‘big, arrogant, braggart,’ cf. the Syriac popular etymology 
lane pos as if Kady +gula).' 


2. Matthew 23:35f. The Blood of Zacharias. 
” yy > ? c A al * S74 bd] =. -~ a“ > ‘ 
Orws On Eh ipas Tav aipa OiKaLov ExxXvVVOMEVOV Ex THS YAS aT 
tov aipatos “ABeA Tod dixaiov ews Tod aipatos Zaxapiov viov Bapaxiov, 


ov ehovetoate peta€d Tov vaod Kai TOD Ovowornpiov. Cf. Luke 11:51. 


It is recognized on all hands that the words ‘‘ the son of Bara- 
73 


chias 
fusion with the canonical prophet Zechariah, the son of Berechiah, 


(in Matthew ; not in Luke) are an error arising from a con- 





, DIPPD. Tos. Sotah 13, 6; Jer. Sotah 9, 13; Bab. Sotah 33°; Seder 


Olam Rabbah 30, cf. Yalkut, Daniel § 1061; Seder Olam Zutta, ed. Neu- 
bauer, p. 71: Megillath Tauanith, 11; Shir ha-Shirim R. on 8:9. The 
variants DIDI. DpP7pPd3 , are secondary. 

The passages in Sotah, etc., bring Caligula into connection with Simon 
the Just, who hears an oracular voice (bath kdl) announcing that 
059d has been killed and his decrees annulled. The surmise might 
be hazarded that this anachronism originated in a confusion with Simon 
Kantheras, son of Boethos, whom Agrippa I appointed High Priest 
shortly after the death of Caligula (probably in 41 A.D.: see FI. Jos., 
Antt. xix, § 297). In Seder Olam Rabbah, however, DITPDI figures 
as the last of the eight kings of Javan, following two Antiochi, as 
though he were identified with Epiphanes; see also Seder Olam Zutta 
l.c. The resemblance between Caligula’s purpose to set up his image in 
the Temple and the desecration of the Temple by Antiochus IV may 
be responsible for this confusion. 
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the son of Iddo (Zech, 1:1);' the name of Zechariah the son of 
Jeberechiah (Is. 8:2, LXX. Zaxapus vids Bapaxiov) may have been a 


contributory cause.” Most scholars are further of the opinion that 
the reference is to the murder of the priest Zechariah the son 
of Jehoiada, who was stoned in the court of the temple by order 


of King Joash (2 Chron, 24: 19 ff).° Others think that the 





'A similar confusion exists in Targ. Lament. 2 : 20 (on the words, 
‘** Shall the priest and the prophet be slain in the sanctuary of the Lord ”’) : 
‘* As ye slew Zechariah the son of Iddo, the High Priest and faithful 
prophet, in the sanctuary of the Lord on the Day of Atonement, because 
he reproved you, that ye should not do evil before the Lord.” The last 
words plainly refer to 2 Chron. 24:20; cf Targ. Chron. loc. The prophet 
Zechariah is called ‘‘ the son of Iddo” in Ezra 5:1; 6:14; cf. Neh. 12: 4. 
16. In Gittin 57° FIV {3 MMVI N33 is not another variation of the 
name but a scribal error; the correct reading is found in Ekah Rabbah 
2:5, VN) ATW [9 AW NDI: cf. ib. Proem. 23 FAT AW N33 
1 mV: 

* Cf. Pesikta, ed. Buber, f. 122a: ‘‘They murdered Uriah the priest ; 
they murdered Zechariah.” There is nothing in Jer. 26 : 20-23 to suggest 
that the Uriah whose murder is there narrated was a priest; ‘* Uriah 
the priest” comes from Is. 8:2. That Uriah the prophet (Jer. 26) was 
of priestly stock, though with a blemish in his pedigree, is affirmed 
also by Samuel b. Nahmani, Pesiktu, 115b. 

* The Greek patristic interpreters, in whose Bibles the victim of 
Joash’s resentment was called ’Afapiac, were uncertain whether the 
Zacharias of Matthew and Luke was the post-exilic prophet of that 
name or the father of John the Baptist (Luke 1: 5ff.). Of the father of 
John there were Christian legends, doubtless invented after the identi- 
fication, that he was put to death by Herod because he would not sur- 
render the child John, whom Herod imagined to be the future Messiah 
(Protevang. Jacobi, 23); or that he was killed by the Jews because, as 
High Priest, he allowed Mary, after the birth of Jesus, to stand in the 
place in the temple assigned to the virgins (Origen on Matt. 23:35, Migne 
XIII. 1630f. ; Theophylact in loc., Migne CX XIII. 405; Euthymius Ziga- 
benus in loc., Migne CXXIX. 600). Jerome records the opinion of 
some that the Zechariah of our text was the father of John the Baptist : 
ex quibusdam apocryphorum somniis approbantes, quod propterea occi- 
sus est, quia Salvatoris praedicarit adventum. He decides in favor of 
the Zechariah of Chronicles, and notes that the Gospel in use among 
the sect of the Nazarenes actually read ‘* Zechariah the son of Jehoiada,” 
instead of ‘son of Berechiah” as in the canonical Matthew. In the 
Lives of the Prophets which go under the name of Epiphanius some 
recensions fuse all three Zechariahs in a composite figure. (See the 
texts in Petavius’ ed. of Epiphanius: Tischendorf’s Anecdota Sacra et 
Profana, 1855 (both reprinted in Migne, XLIII.); I. H. Hall, Journal of 
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author of the Gospel had in mind the murder of Zechariah the 
son of Bareis (other MSS. Baruch, Bariskaios; see Niese), who 
was killed by the Zealots in the year 67 or 68 A.D. (Josephus, 2. 
J.iv.5,4).’ This view has recently found an earnest advocate in 
Wellhausen (Jsraelitische und jiidische Geschichte’, 370 n.; Das 
Evangelium Matthaei, 119 ff.). Wellhausen urges that Zecha- 
riah son of Jehoiada is very likely a figure invented by the 
Chronicler for a particular purpose, and, even if historical, an 
altogether obscure man, with whose story it could not be 
assumed that Jesus’ hearers were familiar; Jesus himself may 
have known little about him, or, for that matter, about the Book 
of Chronicles at all. He was not killed ‘* between the temple 
and the altar,” but without, in the court of the temple. Finally, 
the decisive fact is that the Jews had killed many prophets and 
righteous men after his time, for example, in the reigns of Man- 
asseh and Jehoiakim; his blood could not, therefore, be set over 
against that of Abel, the victim of the first murder, as the last 
blood of a righteous man shed in the land.* 

Unquestionably the murder of Zechariah by the Zealots, on 
the very eve of the catastrophe of Jerusalem in which, accord- 
ing to the author of the Gospel, that generation expiated in 





Biblical Literature for June, 1886, p. 29 ff., Dec. 1886, p. 97 ff., June 
1887, p. 28ff.; Nestle, Marginalien and Materialien, 1893; Syrische 
Grammatik®?, Chrestomathia, etc.) Another legend about Zechariah’s 
tomb is quoted by Fabricius, Codex Pseudepigraphus Vet. Test., I. 
1142 ff. 

' Grotius suggested that, beside the historical reference to Zechariah 
the son of Jehoiada, Jesus prophetically pointed to the fate of this 
Zechariah the son of Baruch. Calmet (1722), who inclines to the opin- 
ion that Jesus refers to the latter, cites as predecessors in this identifica- 
tion ‘‘ many learned commentators,” as Grotius, Hammond, L. de Dieu, 
Constant. ’Empereur, Jansen. Among later authors, I find the same 
view attributed to J. A. Osiander (1744), Hug, Credner, Eichhorn, Ber- 
tholdt, Gfrérer, Baur, Keim (see Fritzche and Meyer on Matt., and 
Winer). 

* The explanation with which some commentators still satisfy them- 
selves, viz. that the murder of Zechariah son of Jehoiada is narrated in 
the last book of the Old Testament, assumes that the author of the 
Gospel had a Hebrew Bible made up like a Leipzig stereotyped edition. 
So long as the books of the Hagicgrapha were copied in separate rolls, 
their order was a theory of no practical consequence. In this case the 
theory itself is not constant, Chronicles being sometimes the first, 
sometimes the last book in the list. 
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blood its own sins and those of its forefathers, is a very appro- 
priate counterpart to that of Abel. Zechariah was, according to 
Josephus, an eminent and upright citizen whose hatred of 
wrong-doing and spirit of independence provoked the wrath of 
the Zealots, while his wealth aroused their cupidity; he was put 
to death ‘*in the midst of the Temple,” with circumstances of 
atrocity which were too much even for their Idumaean associ- 
ates; and, to judge from the prominence the historian gives to 
the episode, the crime made a deep and lasting impression. The 
name of Zechariah’s father as we find it in the manuscripts (Bapes, 
Bupodxos, Bapurxaios) may be explained as a corruption of Bapayxias. 
The anachronism would be far from solitary in these chapters of 
the Gospel, and is not a sufficient reason for rejecting the identifi- 
cation, 

Notwithstanding all this, however, it seems highly probable 
that the words of Matt. 23:35 refer to Zechariah the son 
of Jehoiada. Whether or not he was in reality an obscure or 
a wholly imaginary figure, it is certain that his death and its 
bloody expiation were the subject of a legend whose popularity 
is attested by the frequency with which it is repeated in Jewish 
sources; in this literature it is, in fact, the typical murder of a 
prophet. 

Lightfoot, in his Z/orae Hebraicae on the passage, quoted 
Jer. Taanith 69° °, Bab. Sanhedrin 96", and gave a Latin 
with- 





translation of the story in which these two sources are 
out further indication—combined.' The older form of the 
legend, in Jer. Tuanith iv. 5 (ed. Zhitomir f. 21"-22") is as 
follows: 

R. Johannan said: Eighty thousand of the flower of the 
priesthood were slain on account of the blood of Zechariah,— 
R. Judan asked R. Aha, Where ‘did they kill Zechariah? In 
the Court of the Women or in the Court of Israel? He answered, 
Neither in the Court of the Women nor in the Court of Israel, 
but in the Court of the Priests; and they did not treat his blood 
like the blood of a deer or an antelope. Of these it is written, 
‘*Hfe shall pour out its blood and cover it with earth” (Ley. 
17:13), but of this, ‘* For the blood that she shed abode in the 
midst of her, on the bare rock she put it, [she did not pour it 





' A similar contamination is found in several places in later Mid- 
rashim, 
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out upon the ground nor cover earth overit” (Ezek. 24: 7)]. 
Why? ‘To rouse fury, to inflict vengeance, I have put the blood 
that she shed on the bare rock, that it should not be covered ” 
(Ezek, 24:8). Israel committed seven sins on that day: they 
killed a priest and a prophet and a judge, and shed innocent 
blood, and defiled the court, and it was a sabbath and the day of 
atonement.’ When Nebuzaradan came up thither, he saw the 
blood welling up and asked them, ‘* What kind of blood is this?” 
They replied, ‘* The blood of bulls and lambs and rams that we 


5 


used to offer upon the altar.” Thereupon he brought bulls and 
rams and lambs and slaughtered them over it [i. e. Zechariah’s 
blood], but it continued to well up. As they did not confess to 
him the truth, he strung them up in the place of judgment.? They 
said, ‘* Inasmuch as the Holy One, Blessed be He! is pleased to 
require his blood at our hands, [we will tell thee ].*— They said to 
him, **’Phis is the blood of a priest and prophet and judge, who 
prophesied against us all that thou art doing to us, and we rose 


5 


up against him and killed him.” 'Phereupon he brought eighty 
thousand of the flower of the priesthood and slew them over it, 
but it continued to well up. Then he reproved it, saying, 
** Dost thou demand that thy whole people be destroyed on 


99 


thine account Thereupon the Holy One, Blessed be He! was 
filled with compassion, and said, ‘* If he, flesh and blood, and a 
cruel man, is filled with compassion for my children, how much 
more I, of whom it is written, For a merciful God is Yahwé 
thy God, he will not fail thee, nor destroy thee, nor forget the 
covenant with thy fathers.” Forthwith he signalled to the 
blood, and it was swallowed up on the spot. 

The same version, with slight variations in a somewhat infe- 
rior text, is found in the Pesthta, Khah (ed. Buber 122 a-b; 
quoted also in Valkut, Ezek. § 364), in a midrash on Is. 1: 21, 
‘Righteousness lodged in it, but now murderers,’ . . . They 
killed Uriah the priest;* they killed Zechariah. ° 





' Other recensions include ‘‘ and profaned the Name.” 

a4 by) yon YOM. Cf. Pesikta, ed. Buber, 118, 122", and the 
editor’s notes on these places; Krauss, Lehnwoérter, II. 183. In exem- 
plification of this sense see especially Sabb. 32*. 

* The close of the sentence is supplied from Koheleth Rabbah 3 : 20. 

+ See above, page 318, n. 2. 

* The story is repeated in Ekah Rabbathi, Proem. 23; ib. 2,5; 4, 17; 
ef. also Proem. 5; Koheleth Rabbah 3, 20; 10, 5; Sanhedrin 96" ; Gittin 
57". The later versions amplify somewhat, and multiply Nebuzaradan’s 
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The books in which this legend is narrated are, of course, much 
later ‘han the New Testament; and the rabbis whose names are 
connected with it (Judan and Aha) lived in the 4th cent. A.D. 
No inference lies, however, from these dates to the age of the 
legend itself; it is quite possible that the story, which is substan- 
tially a midrash on 2 Chron, 24: 19-25, showing how the dying 
prayer of the murdered prophet, ‘‘ Yahwé see and require it!” (2 
Chron, 24 : 23) was fulfilled, is older than the Christian era. 

Comparison with the Gospels shows at least striking coinci- 
dences. In Chronicles we are told only that Zechariah was killed 
‘tin the court of the Lord’s house.” —‘* In which court ?” R. Judan 
asks, and R. Aha replies, ‘‘In the court of the priests’ 
pels make the same court, ‘‘between the temple and the altar,” 


> 


; the Gos- 


fhe scene of the sacrilegious murder.’ The legend of the mur- 
der of Zechariah, moreover, furnishes exactly the counterpart to 
the story of Abel which the Gospel demands: Abel’s blood cries 
unto God from the ground (Gen, 4: 10 f., cf. 9 : 6, ete.) ; Zecha- 
riah’s last words are, ‘* Yahwe, see and require it” (2 Chron, 24 : 
22); in the legend, his blood, lying uncovered on the bare rock, 
arouses God’s wrath and incites him to vengeance; it wells up 
and cannot be stayed. The Jews, confronted with death at Ne- 
buzaradan’s hands, recognize that God is resolved to require it 





victims—the Great Sanhedrin and the Smaller Sanhedrin, young men 
and maidens, the students of the schools ; conversion of Nebuzaradan. 
References to the story are found also in Tanhuma, Buber, Wayyikra 
$8; Targ. Lament. 2: 20. 

Jerome writes: simpliciores fratres inter ruinas templi et altaris, 
sive in portarum exitibus, quae Siloam ducunt, rubra saxa monstrantes, 
Zachariae sanguine putant esse polluta. Non condemnamus errorem, 
qui de odio Judaeorum, et fidei pietate descendit. This is possibly a 
last echo of the Jewish legend, rather than merely a reminiscence of 
the Gospel. ; 

1 Wellhausen’s objection, that Zechariah b. Jehoiada was killed 
‘‘ without, in the court of the temple,” begs the question by assuming 
that the court is here the outer court. The rabbis assumed more nat- 
urally that the murder of the priest took place in the inner court. On 
the other hand, Josephus’ év péow 7 iep@, does not warrant Wellhausen’s 
inference that Zechariah was killed by the Zealots in the priests’ court ; 
it says no more than that the murder was committed within the sacred 
precincts. Asalayman Zechariah would have no business at least in 
the part of the court between the temple and the altar. The story of 
the mock trial in Josephus suggests rather the neighborhood of one of 
the court rooms opening off the outer court. 
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of them (cf. Luke 11:50). Thousands of victims are not suf- 
ficient to expiate the seven-fold crime. Note also the corre- 
spondence of the situation, the judgment of God on Jerusalem 
by the hand of the Babylonians and of the Romans. It is note- 
worthy, too, that the epithet ‘‘ righteous” is more than once in 
different versions of the story applied to Zechariah (see Hohe- 


leth Rabbah 3, 20, pst rf, 7b. 10, 5). 


It is not, then, because the death of Zechariah was the last 


crime of the kind in Jewish history that it is named in the Gos- 
pel, but because it was in popular legend the typical example of 
the sacrilegious murder of a righteous man, a prophet of God, 
and of the appalling expiation God exacted for it.’ 

With regard to the name, it may reasonably be supposed that 
the original tradition had only ‘‘ the blood of Zechariah,” as in 
Luke; he appears in the Jewish story regularly without a patro- 
nymic, as a well known figure. ‘Son of Barachias” in Mat- 
thew would then be the erroneous gloss of an editor better versed 
in scripture than in the Midrash; ‘* son of Jehoiada” in the Naza- 
rene Gospel a more correct identification, 


3. Matthew 28:1. 


‘Oye b€ caBBartwv, TH emipwoxotcy cis pilav caBBdtwv, HAGE Mapia 
9 Maydarnvi kai 7 GAAn Mapia Gewpnoa tov tadov. 


This verse seems always to have made some difficulty.’ The 
older commentators interpreted it in harmony with the other 
Gospels (Mark 16:1, 2, Kai duyevonevov trod caBBarov Mapia 7 May- 


> , ‘ ~ A“ 
durnvn kat Mapia 7 ‘laxwBov Kat Larwpyn Hyopacav apwopara iva éAOovour 





' Since this note was written I observe that Nestle, in Zeitschrift fiir 
Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, VI (1905) 198-200, has criticized Well- 
hausen’s comment on this passage in a somewhat similar way. Inci- 
dentally I may note that é«¢y7r7/y (Luke 11:51) probably represents 
neither gp (Baljon) nor ya (Nestle, from Chronicles), but %)3 


. “ 
or YIN: ef. Jer. Tanith yD WIT INI ASN AIPM Mi 
i) 

* Jerome suspects inexact translation: Mihique videtur Evangelista 
Matthaeus, qui Evangelium Hebraico sermone conscripsit, non tam ves- 
pere dixisse quam sero, et eum qui interpretatus est, verbi ambiguitate 
deceptus, non sero interpretatum esse sed vespere. Ep. 120, 4; ad 
Hedibiam (Vallarsi, I. 820). Jerome probably had in mind the expres- 


sions \iSW UNVIDS. XADSW *PIDNI: see below. 
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dXciYwow aitov. Kat iav Tpwt TH pod Tov GuBBaTwv Epxovrut ert TO pvN- 
peiov dvateiAavtos Tov HAiov. Luke 24:1, Kai 76 pev caBBarov jqov- 
xaocuv Kata THY évToAny, TH S€ pu TOV GaBBadTwv OpOpov Bubews Eri TO 
pvnpe HAGav p€poveu & Hroipacay adpwpata. Cf, also John 20: 1, rpwi 
oKotias €rt ovens ), and contented themselves with adducing pas- 
sages in Greek writers where éye seemed to be used in the sense 
of ‘after? Recent scholars have generally denied this use, and 
taken oaBBdrov as a partitive genitive, ‘late on the Sabbath.’ 
Meyer tries to harmonize this with the other gospels by assert- 
ing, without any evidence, that Saturday night was in ‘civil 
reckoning’ included in the Sabbath. Schmiedel, on the contrary 
(Lneyclopaedia Biblica, WV. col, 4041 f., ef. 4072), discovers 
a discrepancy of about half a day between Matthew and the other 
Gospels. His words are; ‘‘Late on the Sabbath (dpe oaBBa- 
Tov) means unquestionably, according to the Jewish division of 
the day, the time about sunset, and the words immediately fol- 
lowing—rty émpwoxoioyn eis piav caBBarov, Sas the light shone 
forth towards the first day of the week,’ are elucidated by Luke 
23:54, where the transition from the Jewish Friday to Satur- 
day (Sabbath)—in other words the time of sunset—is indicated 
by the expression éBBarov érépuoxev , ‘ the Sabbath shone forth.’ ” 
Schmiedel then propounds an ingenious hypothesis to explain 
how the author of Matthew came so egregiously to misunder- 
stand Mark. The supposed discrepancy arises, however, solely 
from the critic’s misunderstanding of Matthew. 

The phrases in Matt. 28:1 are a literal reproduction, in Greek 
words, of Jewish idiomatic terms for divisions of time, and to 
understand them we must go back to the language of the Pales- 
tinian tradition of the Gospel. John Lightfoot, ina brief note 
on the verse, rightly connected dpe caBBdérov with the Hebrew 
NSW  eINVIWYDS, Aramaic NASW *PIDNI , the ordinary expressions 
for the time following the close of the Sabbath at sunset on Sat- 
urday; and added that éyé, as the equivalent of these expres- 
sions, included the whole of Saturday night. The phrase *N$V¥3I 
NDW is of very common occurrence ; it may suffice here to cite 
Berakoth 29*, 52%; Shabbath 119°, 154°; Pesahim 105°, 105°; 
Rosh ha-Shanah 23°; Jer. Berakoth 4,1; Jer. Taanith 4, 1; 
Bereshith Rabba 10, 8t.; 11, 1. 2; 12, 6; PAASY INVVves Les- 
dhim 113°; Shebwoth 18"; ef. JW DY INV, Berakoth 29". 


It always denotes a time after the end of the Sabbath, some- 
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times immediately after, e. g. in connection with the habdalah; 
sometimes it signifies Saturday night in general; and there are 
instances in which it refers to the whole of Sunday.’ Thus in 
Jer. Shekalim 4, 1 we read: ‘*Rabbi Eleazar, son of Rabbi Za- 
dok, said: We belonged to the descendants of Senaah, of Benja- 
min; when the ninth of Ab happened to fall on a Sabbath we 
postponed the fast to the following day (FAW INV, i.e. Sun- 


5 


day) and fasted on it, but not the whole day.” The same tra- 
dition is reported in Zaanith 12% as follows: ‘* Rabbi Eleazar, son 
of Rabbi Zadok, said: Iam of the descendants of Senaab [1]. Se- 
naah|, of Benjamin; and once when the ninth of Ab fell ona 
Sabbath we postponed the fast to the following day (AMNS 
N3awn, cf. WMegillah 5°) and fasted on it, but not the whole 
day; for it was a festival of ours.” According to MM. Taanith 
4, 5, the tenth of Ab was the day on which the Benjamite fam- 
ily of Senaah had the right to bring a free-will offering of wood 
for the temple (see also Tos. Tuanith 4, 5 ff.)*. It is to be ob- 
served that FIDW INSWD in Jer. Shekalim 4, 1, is equivalent to 
Mawr ANN in Vos. Taanith 4,6, Taanith 12°. The phrase 
corresponds to the common FYPDY INYVWD, the year after the 
Sabbatical year, the first year of the year-week (JZ. Shebi‘ith 1, 
53 3,83 4, 2; 5, 6; 6, 4, ete.; Jer. Demai, 2,1; Ser. Shebi‘ith 6, 
3; Rosh ha-Shanah 9*, ete.) ; see especially Jer, Sanhedrin 1, 2, 
Tos. Sunhedrin 2,9, Sanhedrin 12°, Shekalim 3*: an intereal- 
ary month must not be added either to the Sabbatical year or the 


year after (VPPDY INVVWD). The counterpart of FAW’ NV 





1 The facts are succinctly and correctly stated in the Jewish Encyclo- 
paedia,. s. v. Calendar (IIT. 502 A); Dalman (Grammatik, 197 n.) is mis- 
taken in saying of the expressions NASW *pdo3: ‘Y’ *PIDNI | 
ete. ‘‘ vom Morgengrauen ab ist die Bezeichnung unm dglich.” 

*R. Eleazar b. R. Zadok was a grown man when the temple was 
destroyed in 70 A.D.; see Weiss, Dor we-Dor', II. 109; Bacher, Tanna- 
iten?, I. 46 ff. This family of Senaah (NID, Ezr. 2:35; Neh. 3:3; 
7: 38; 3 Esd. 5: 28) has been summarily despatched out of the world by 
Eduard Meyer (Entstehung des Judentums, 150, 154, 156) and Cheyne 
(Encyclopaedia Biblica, Il. col. 1971 f.), by what are calied text-critical 
operations. Neither of the critics refers to the fact that in the first cen- 
tury after Christ there was a family or clan of this name having certain 
ancient privileges in the temple not suggested by anything in the Old 
Testament, and about the origin of which there is an independent tradi- 
tion (see Tos. Taanith, l.c.). 
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isIDU? DV (lit. eve of Sabbath), Friday—not merely the after- 
noon, but the whole day, beginning at Thursday sunset; simi- 
larly MOD DY. MDD AW: Mvpraw AW. the vear preceding 
the Sabbatical year, the sixth of the year-week. 

The Aramaic equivalent of FDWY INYVWID is RADY’ *PIDNI- 
NASW *PIDNI- ‘y’ D3; it is especially frequent in the Pales- 
tinian dialect; see for example, Jer. Pesuhim 4, 1=Jer., Tua- 
nith 1, 6; Ser. Abodah Zarah 5,4; Rosh ha-Shanah 22°, ete. 
For the meaning Saturday night, see the story in Bereshith 
Rabbah 63, 12, with the parallel Jer. Terwmoth 8, end: the Rab- 
bis of Tiberias were miraculously transported, after the close of 
the Sabbath (N'VVD WS SAD *PIDNI: after the Synagogue 
service of Sunday eve) to Paneas, and at dawn were standing at 
the gate of the city. Here again there are cases where the 
phrase includes Sunday; see especially Jer. Pesahim 4, 1=Jer. 
Tuanith 1, 6, where the abstention of women from work *PIDNI 
NADW (Sunday) is parallel to the abstention on Monday, 
Thursday, Friday, discussed in the sequel, Compare also *PION 
NMAWO'DY, the vear following the Sabbatical year (=Heb. 
VP aw INSVWD), Jer. Peah 7, 3; Ser. Baba Bathra, 9, 5; 
NAW wr PION, the day after New Year's, Jer. Peah, 7, 3. 
A synonymous expression is NADW *PHD3, Jer. Terumah 8, 4; 
cf. SAW mpd» after the end of the year, 7rg. Onkelos 
Ex. 34:22, Trg. Jer., ib. For Friday the usual Aramaic name 
is NADY; an expression formally corresponding to *PIDN 
NADY. ‘the going out of the Sabbath,’ is NASW yD, ‘the 
coming in of the Sabbath’; see Gittin 77* (in a list of names of 
days of the week); Shabbath 119°; Baba Mezita 49° &)9N8 
NNSw SOI ‘in the afternoon of Friday’; Zaanith 20° a 
NMIY Spy 35, ‘every Friday afternoon’; cf. NOY yy 
DDT Kethuboth 62"; NADDINDY YI Try. Jer. Gen. 
14:13; NNDYW “py. Trg. Jer. Num. 22:28; note also yy 
Berakoth 52*= Pesahim 105”. 

The phrase ry émpwoxoion cis piav caBBatwv, also, is to be 
explained by Jewish idiom, To designate the night between 
two days the Babylonian Talmud frequently employs %733. Thus, 
for example, in Berakoth 4°, the middle of the night between the 


thirteenth and fourteenth of Nisan (Ex. 11:4), NFTUS n3553 





! For examples see Dalman, Grammatik’', 196 ff. 
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DIAN 97799 WIN; ef. Pesuhim 4° AIAN NOVNI 
“ADIN , in the night of the 13-14", ete. The same expres- 
sion in Menahoth 68", WOW 7733 WIVWI NOVNS, the night 
of the 16-17", IDI 7733 WIWT NONI, 17-18". In 
the beginning of Pesahim (2a—3a) there is a discussion about the 
word %7)3, which literally would seem to mean daylight (793. 
shine); it is finally agreed that it does not indicate a different 
time from 5, night; it may be explained as a dialect pecu- 
liarity or a euphemistic expression.’ We may let the explana- 
tion go for what it is worth; the fact remains that 9793, not- 
withstanding its original meaning, is used of the night, or part 
of the night. It is not, however, like RFYVN, comparison with 
which immediately suggests itself, a name for ‘night’ in general 
uses, but occurs only in such phrases as have been quoted 
above. It may be conjectured that the development of this sig- 
nification was similar to that of JVP followed by the name of 
a day; as the latter, from meaning the eve of, say, the Sabbath, 
came to mean the whole day (Friday) whose evening would 
usher in the Sabbath, so JJ came to mean the night whose 
morning would bring in the following day. The examples of 
this use of 793, it will have been observed, are drawn from the 
Babylonian Talmud, but a similar idiom is well known in Syriac, 
eC. g., bOeS pe eds feo, Aphr., etc.; see Payne Smith 2281; 
the Palestinian Lectionary naturally renders ty érupockovoy «is 
pia ca BBarwv, loos ra The? -® 

The Hebrew equivalent of %7J) in this use is WR. Thus in 
Jer, Kethuboth 1,1 (Kethuboth 5*, Bereshith Rabbah 8, 12), a 
Biblical reason for choosing Wednesday for the wedding of 
virgins, Thursday for widows, is found in the blessings in Gen, 
1:22, 28. The objection that these blessings belong not to 
Wednesday and Thursday, but to Thursday and Friday respec- 
tively, is answered by observing that the consummation of the 





'See Levy, Worterbuch, IIL. s. v. The idiom survives in medizval 
¢ 
commentators, e. g. Rashi on Rosh ha-Shanah 22" (end), 9 DY ay 
¢ 
NS 7739 ‘on the evening of the 30-31't.” 

? Similar extensions are familiar in modern languages. In German, 
‘Sonnabend,’ for example, has become the name of Saturday, and if we 
really mean the evening of Saturday (Sunday eve) we say ‘ Sonnabend 
Abend’ (cf. Aram. NADY NW". ete.)- So ‘ Morgen’ is ‘ tomor- 


row,’ and for ‘tomorrow morning’ we say ‘ Morgen friih.’ 
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marriage occurs in the night following the wedding, "WN °Y'37 
wer. wd TAN WOM, the night W ednesday—Thursday, 
and Thursday—Friday, respectively. 

On “VN in this sense see also WM. Pesuhim 1:1, AYIINS AN 
Wy. the night preceding the 14 (13"-14'"), Pesahim 3* 
SNMN) DSL" NN, the night between the 80° and the 81*'; 
Rosh ha-Shanah 22", with Rashi én loce.; but in Sanhedrin FO” 
mMDy> “IN seems to be the night following the 30; Rashi 
Dv ow NVI. (Exx. cited by Levy, s. v.)' 

If we suppose that the author of our Greek Matthew had as 
his source an account of the resurrection in Hebrew which ran: 
DIWI IAN WN HI NSVII. or in Aramaic, NOI PDNI 
NNDW3 AWN AI). and rendered it literally, the words dye 8 oaB- 
Batrov ty éemipwoxotcyn cis piav caBBdrov, become quite intelligi- 
ble, and are in agreement with the tradition of the other 
Gospels that the women went to the tomb by night (Adv zpwi, 
bpOpov Babéws , mpwi, oxorias Ere ovens). The only difficulty which 
then remains is Mark’s dvareiAavros rod jAtov. It is possible that 
this may have originated in the desire to make clearer, or to put 
into better Greek, such an expression as the tq érupoxoion which 
we have in Matthew; but this question does not further concern 
us here.” 

Luke 23:54, Kai qpépa jv aapackevys, kai caBBatov éréepucxer, is 
another example of the same idiom which we have recognized in 
Matt. 28:1. Lightfoot, who collected several examples of VX, 
NIVVN., in the sense of ‘night,’ renders, ingruehat now Sabbati. 
Perhaps the sense is rather, ‘‘and the next day was the Sab- 
bath,” cf. Mark 15:42, Kat 7dy dias yevopevys, eel Hv Trapuckevn, 
6 éotw mpoodBBatrov. We may conceive that the original of 
Luke’s altogether un-Greek phrase was something like, NOY AW; 


. 





'[ I find that A. Geiger, in a review of Sachs’ Beitrdge (ZDMG. XII. 
365; see also Jiidische Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft und Leben, VIII. 182, 
IX. 116) explains the use of "W& and 97733 for ‘ night’ in a way simi- 
lar to that suggested above. He also regards é7édwoxev in Matt. 28:1 as 
a translation of “WWW& or FJ, “‘hiniiberleuchten in den folgenden Tag, 
die dem Tage vorangehende Nacht.”—For other theories see Mayer 
Lambert, REJ. XLIV. 122f.; W. Bacher, ib. 286. The most recent 
discussion, with full references to the literature, is by Aicher, *‘ \{W& im 
Sinne von Dunkelheit,” Biblische Zeitschrift, III (1905), 113-121.] 

2 The reading avatéA20vroc (D, some Old Latin codd., Aug., al.) may be 
an attempt to diminish the discrepancy. 
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NOY TIINNINY (Heb. AIWI WN NAW Dy OvA WAY; 
at least érépwoxey must be accounted for in this way. <A refer- 
ence to the lighting of the Sabbath lamps on Friday evening 
is altogether fanciful; no one would say in that case ‘* the Sab- 
bath lighted up,” but ‘‘they (people) kindled ("177) the 
lamps.” 

Before leaving the subject, I should call attention to the sin- 
gular expression in Matt. 27:62, 77 8€ éavpiov, nris éoriv pera THV 
mapuckevnv. Is ‘*Sabbath” intentionally avoided here, by the 


99 


circumlocution ‘* the day after Friday ? 


4. 2 Corinthians 2:14-16. The Savour of Life or of Death. 


” a > , > ‘ a a > a , : 2 7 > 
Or. Xpicrod evwdia eopev Ta Yew ev Tots Twlomevois Kal Ev TOis a7roA- 
p t co 
, 8 . > ‘ > 6 , > , e be > ~. © A > 
Avpevors , ots pev dopy €x Gavarov eis Odvatov, ois b€ dap ex Cons eis 


Conv. 


Buxtorf, Cappel, Schoettgen, and other older writers pointed 
out the resemblance of the expressions éopq é« Bavdrov eis Oavarov , 
éx Cons eis Conv, to the Hebrew AVS OD, ON OD. deadly poison, 
life-giving medicine. The parallel is made the more noteworthy 
by the fact that in Jewish literature this figure is frequently em- 
ployed to set forth the contrary effects of the Law rightly or 
wrongly used. Thus in Sifre, Deut. § 45 (on Deut. 11:18, 
0) OND) we read: OM ODI ANN D7 Yw1I, “The 
words of the Law are compared to an elixir of life”; similarly the 
Baraitha, Aiddushin 30" ; ef. Erubin 54°: R. Judah b. R. Hiyya 
said: ** See how different God is from man! A man gives a drug 
(OD) to his fellow; it is good for this and bad for that. God is 
not so; he gave the Law to Israel, a life-giving medicine for its 
whole body, as the scripture says, ‘And healing to all their 
flesh ’” (Prov. 4:22), ete. So also in the story of the hawker 
who went about the towns adjacent to Sepphoris crying, Who 
wants to buy a life-giving medicine (O%F OD) ? and when ques- 
tioned by R. Jannai told him that he would find the prescription 
in Ps. 34: 12-14 (Wayyikra Rabbah 16, 2). Sifré, Deut. 
§ 306 (on Deut. 32:2): ** R. Banaah was wont to say, If thou 
doest the commandments of the law for their own sake [disinter- 
ested obedience |, they are life to thee, as it is written, ‘ For they 
are life to those that find them, healing to all their flesh’ (Prov. 


4:22); but if thou dost not do the commandments of the law for 
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their own sake they cause thy death, as it is written,” etc. (Deut. 
32 : 2, yy", interpreted ‘ break one’s neck,’ as in Deut. 21 : 4). 
In Zuanith 7* this saying of R. Banaah is reported in a slightly 
different form: ‘* If a man occupies himself with the study of the 
law for its own sake, his knowledge of the law is made to him a 
life-giving medicine (OF OD ; Prov. 3:8, 18 and 8 : 35); if he 
does so not for their own sake [but for his own advantage |,it is made 
to him a deadly poison” (FAV OD; Deut. 32: 2, ete. asin Sire). 
In Yomea 72” R. Joshua b. Levi asks, ‘*‘What is the meaning of the 
text, This is the law which Moses set (0%) before the Israelites ? 
Ifa man is good(FJ3}) it is made to him a life-giving medicine 
(OM OD), if he is not good it is made to him a deadly poison (OD 
m%).” =A similar utterance of Rabba is recorded in Yoma |. ¢., 
If a man is expert in it, ete.; cf. the parallel, Sabbath 88b., If 
he is dlexterous, etc. (See Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, IL, 540.) 
The saving seems to have had almost proverbial currency at the 
beginning of the second century A.D. 

The word éop7 in Paul is not so remote as might at first 
appear; O90 is used in the Old Testament of the odoriferous 
drugs—gums and spices—of which the compound incense was 
made. In the Septuagint the phrase 0°73D Mpp (‘incense of 
drugs’) is usually rendered by @vpéape oivOerov, etce., but we find 
also dpwpara, ydvopara; the latter is generally preferred by the 
later Greek translators. Bereshith Rabbah 10, 6 (ed. Theodor, 
p. 78 f.) quotes from Bar Sira, PANT [9 DDD AIPA ANN 
ANP WIT<MAYS APN man NOW NOV OFD-— In 
Greek (Ecclus. 38:4, 7, 8: Kupuos éxtuvev éx yps Pappaka.. e&v 
avtois €Oepamevoev Kai Hpev Tov TOveV aiTod, pupepos SE év TOVTOLS TOLHTEL 
piypa. Thus 0°90 are ‘drugs,’ ddppaxa, used, as the case may 
be, by the physician or the perfumer. Modern etymologists 
may derive D930. ‘ odorifera’ (Assyr. sammdti, see Gesenius- 
Buhl), from a different root; but ultimate etymologies were 
not in the consciousness of those who used the language, 
Many of the drugs, medicinal and poisonous, employed in 
ancient practice had a strong smell; fragrant gums and the like 
were used as remedies. It is quite possible, therefore, as Cappel 
seems to have been the first to point out, that the singular 
expression, ‘an odor of life,’ or of death, is a more or less 
indistinct reminiscence of Hebrew phrases such as have been 
cited above, and of the application of them to describe the 


effect of the law rightly received and obeyed, or the opposite. 
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5. Jubilees 34:4, 7. Zarethan-Sartabeh. 


In the story of the war of Jacob and his sons with the Amor- 
ites, Jub. 34:1-9, one of the cities whose kings were confeder- 
ated against the patriarchs is Sarégin (variously written in 
Charles’ manuscripts, Sérigin, Sarigin, Sarcékin, Sérégan, 
Séragen; Lat. Saragan). Charles (Book of Jubilees, p. 202) 


tabulates the varying forms of the names of the kings in differ- 


eut sources;' on Sérigiin (v. 4) he writes: ‘‘In the Hebrew 
authorities the word appears as Sartan. I can discover nothing 
further about it.” A comparison of the sources will solve the 
problem, and at the same time perhaps throw some light on a 
disputed point of Old Testament topography. The correspond- 
ing passage in the Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Judah, 
5) has dryjAOopev eis Aperay,” Lat. Aretun; in the Midrash the 
hame appears as jO1D. It is obvious that in the Testaments we 
should emend ¢és< > aperav, and that the Ethiopic Sarégin arises 
from the blunder of a Greek scribe, SAPETAN for SAPETAN. 
The place is the Old Testament Sarethan IIS Sap$av codd. 
in 1 Kings 4:12; 7:46; Euseb., Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde 296,, 
Supbay, i7d Kdtw IelLpuer; Jerome, th, 153,, Sarthan, quae est ad 
radices LTezrahelis. This comes direct from 1 Kings 4:12, not 
from Eusebius’ knowledge of the site). 

Van de Velde proposed to identify the site of Sarethan with 
the modern Karn Sartabeh. The position agrees well enough 
with the few indications in the Old Testament, according to 
which the place was included by Solomon in the same adminis- 
trative district with Beth-shean, Jezreel, and Abel-meholah 
(1 Kings 4:12), and was on the west side of the Jordan valley, 
opposite Succoth (1 Kings 7:46), not far from Adam (Josh. 
3:16), i. e. probably the modern crossing at Damieh.* It is 
rightly thought to be meant by Seredah, 2 Chron, 4:17; 1 
Kings 11:26; and Sererah, Jud. 7:22. Karn Sartabeh, on a 





' Cf. the table made up by Bousset, Zeitschrift fiir die Neutestament- 
lische Wissenschaft, I (1900), 202 ff. 

* Variants Afera, P; érépav O, The former an error in uncial script ; 
the latter a false correction of the unknown name. In the Armenian 
version, Conybeare (Jewish Quarterly Review. VII. 471 ff.) notes no 
variant. Issaverdens gives Arista, with one manuscript; four others 
collated in the Venice edition have Arita. 

’ See Journal of Biblical Literature, XIII (1894), 77 ff.; cf. Stade- 
Schwally, Kings (Polychrome Bible), on 4: 12 and 7: 46. 
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promontory of mountain thrust out into the Jordan valley 
opposite el-Damich, is therefore at least in the neighborhood in 
which Sarethan is to be looked for. Van de Velde’s suggestion 
has not met much favor, chiefly on account of the dissimilarity 
of the names,’ 

In the various narratives of the war of the patriarchs with the 
Amorite kings, Saretan is named in conjunction with Tappuah, 
Hazor,* Shiloh, and Gaash, all places in the same region in which 
we gather from the Old Testament that Sarethan lay, and 
within a comparatively short distance from Karn Sartabeh. 
Now, it is noteworthy that in the Testament of Judah, 5, and 
in all the Hebrew stories, the strength of Sartan and. its citadel 
and the inaccessibility of its site are dwelt upon as though in 
this respect it was singular among the cities which the patri- 
archs stormed, In reading them we can readily imagine that 
the authors had Karn Sartabeh in mind. Compare, for exam- 
ple, the description in the Memoirs of the Palestine Feploration 
Fund, UW. 396: ‘The top of the mountain is a cone artificially 
shaped, like that of Jebel Fureidis, and some 270 feet high. 
On all sides but the west this is practically unapproachable: on 
the west a trench has been cut, and the saddle thus made lower. 
The slope of the sides is about 35°. The top measures 90 feet 
from east to west and 258 feet north and south, being an oval.” 
On this summit are the ruins of a citadel or castle; the town 
lay lower down, though still in a very strong position. The 
summit is 379m. above the sea, and rises 679 m, above the Jordan 
valley.” In the Mishna, Rosh ha-Shanah 2, 4 (Tosephta, Rosh 
ha-Shanah 2, 2), where Sartabeh is named as one of the peaks 
on which the signal fires for the new moon were repeated, the 


name is written RIOD. The modern Arabic name is Rk : 





'See e. g. Dillmann on Josh. 3: 16; Moore on Judges 7: 22 (p. 213); 
Kittel, Kénige, p. 34; Buhl, Geographie, 181; Selbie, Dictionary of the 
Bible, s. v. Zarethan. Clermont-Ganneau is especially vehement in his 
rejection of the theory: see Memoirs of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, I. 398 ff. 

2 Hazor is not the city of that name in Galilee, but Baal Hazor, 
modern Tell ‘Asur. 

3 See Guérin, Samarie, I. 243 ff.; PEF. Memoirs, II. 380 f., 396 f.— 
Dillmann’s objection, that acity can hardly have stood on the peak, is 
irrelevant. 
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cf. 395D dtc , and see Kampfmeyer, ZDPV. XV. 69, XVI. 
53. If the Talmudic and modern names are connected with the 
Old Testament js (query {IT IS*) we should have an inter- 
esting example of a shift of emphatics, F-¥ of the older name 
becoming (Q-D in later Hebrew or Aramaic, and then, by an 
equalization in Arabic, bY: However that may be, JAS, 
JOND , and NIOW, ebro, prove that the phonetic irregu- 
larity does not prohibit the identification of Sarethan with Karn 
Sartabeh, if the topographical evidence is sufficient. 


6. Jubilees 7:4. 
In the description of Noah’s sacrifice in this verse Charles 
translates: ‘* And he prepared the kid first, and placed some of 
ete. Littmann, 


5 


its blood on the flesh that was on the altar,’ 
more exactly, ‘‘das Fleisch des Altars.” It is curious that 
none of the editors or translators of the book seems to have 
hesitated at this nonsense. The goat is a sin-offering, prepara- 
tory to the holocaust; the blood belongs on the horns of the 
altar, not on the ‘‘ flesh of the altar.” The Ethiopic ségd@ rep- 
resents a transcriptional error in Greek, «kpéara for képata, or a 
misreading by the translator to the same effect. 

It may be observed also that [%%hhA, %7HhNO, in the Ethiopic 
version of the Old Testament renders épepos not only when the 
Greek word stands for Jj but where the Hebrew has yw 
(e. g. Gen. 37:31). Charles’ translation ‘* kid” is here mislead- 


ing; no departure from the usual ritual of the sin offering is 


implied, in which the victim was a full-grown goat. 
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The Japanese Book of the Ancient Sword.—By Erne. 
Warts Mumrorp, New York City. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In Nippon the sword is sacred. It is one of the three 
emblems of the Shinto faith. It is named ‘*The Soul of the 
Samurai,” and is the embodiment of aristocracy. 

The blade symbolizes the narrow path of justice; the flat, 
square-ended handle—the ‘‘nakago”—that slips within the 
ornamental hilt, is wrought into the semblance of a grave 
tablet, in order that ‘‘he who dies while grasping it may be 


5 


spared evil reincarnations.” To the Japanese his sword is no 
mere bit of cleverly tempered metal, it is the work of gods; it 
is animated by spirit. 

In olden days, during the months of May and September, 
selected for the finishing of swords, because of their stability 
of temperature, the forges became temples; before their doors 
swung the rope of hemp and the fluttering ribbons of the Gohei, 
announcing to the passer-by the presence of the Immortals. 

For the ceremony of ‘*‘ The Signing of the Sword” the smith 
donned the robes of a priest, officiating as such in what was 
considered no less than miraculous birth, the new blade receiv- 
ing its soul through his prayers. 

Hence arose the legend of Muramasa. In after years it 
wrought such havoe that an imperial edict prohibited the bear- 
ing of his swords except in battle. The legend related of 
Muramasa is, that his formula-of prayer craved ‘‘that his 
blades be the great destroyers.” Because of the excellence of 
his work the gods granted the petition, sending a spirit of such 
surpassing ferocity that, upon entering the swords, it demanded 
blood, and, failing to receive its rightful sustenance within a 
limited time, drove the owners to murder or suicide. The 
belief obtained such hold, and so acted upon the unfortunate 
possessors of Muramasa weapons, that crime became epidemic. 

Yoshimitsu, however, one of the earliest armorers of Japan and 


the one most famous, prayed in his forge-temple that his blades 
might be ‘‘ the great defenders.” The soul that dwells in Yoshi- 
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mitsu’s steel is, therefore, peaceful unless its master be threat- 
ened. There is a legend that two blades, one a Muramasa, the 
other a Yoshimitsu, were placed in a rapidly flowing brook, a 
yard apart, upright, edges to the current. ‘‘It was seen,” the 
story goes, ‘‘that leaves, twigs and all floating things were 
attracted toward the Muramasa, and were cut in twain. Before 
the Yoshimitsu, on the contrary, they turned aside, and were 
carried unharmed down the stream.” 

One of the Empress’s most cherished treasures is a first 
Yoshimitsu dagger. Honnami, the most renowned of living 
connoisseurs, possesses a Yoshimitsu short sword. One or two 
other of his blades are known and authenticated, but as nearly 
a thousand years have passed since the gentle-hearted smith 
passed into Nirvana, little is left of his work. 

Study of the family records of the great sword makers will 
show what appears to be surprising persistence of genius. 
Four, five, six hundred years, and, as in the case of the house 
of Munechika, nine hundred years, of uninterrupted excellence 
of workmanship. 

The explanation is simple. If the sons did not show sufficient 
talent to warrant inheritance of the father’s holy charge, the 
chief apprentice was legally adopted. In an unbroken line of 
genius the glory of the family name was so upheld from age to 
age. Thus the worthless scion of a great house could never 
wreck the edifice of his father’s fortunes, and though, doubt- 
less, justice leaned where love inclined, the result of the system 
was to call forth the best efforts of all concerned. The unknown 
apprentice might hope for the greatest prize, and all the 
inherited tendencies of the master’s children were called into 
play by every claim of ambition and jealous fear. 

In the middle ages sword-making was the only profession that 
gave claim to ennoblement. The Emperors themselves were 
smiths, and sought honor as assistants to the great makers. It 
is not uncommon to find the imperial signature upon the rough, 
file-marked iron of the nakago. In one legend, the wood gods 
gave willing service at the anvil, while visions of the lovely 
Kwannon, the Goddess of Mercy, were wont to float above the 
roaring fires. 

Small wonder then, when the energies of gods and men were 


combined in the effort, that the sword of Japan has no superior. 
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The most authoritative treaties on sword judgment is ‘* The 
Complete Manual of the Old Sword,” by an unknown author, 
published in 1793, in Yeddo. Its carefully illustrated volumes 
give a clear and comprehensive réswmé of the subject that has 
never been surpassed. In 19--, acting upon the advice of 
Honnami, and after a six months’ search, I secured the book in 
Nagoya, an ancient stronghold of the Samurai, and through 
the kindness of Mr. Clay MacCauley, then President of the 


” in Tokyo, had it translated into 


‘* College of Higher Learning 
English by one of the advanced students of the college. In 
presenting this rendering it has been my endeavor to correct 
and recast only what seemed absolutely necessary in order to 
make clear many passages that would otherwise remain obscure 
and involved owing to the Japanese form of the translator’s 
sentences, and his curious misconception of the exact meaning 
of many words. 

I have endeavored to retain the individual quality of this 
product of Oriental science, its quaintness and reverence, per- 
mitting many faults of construction and even of grammar to 
remain in the text rather than interfere with an interesting and 
unconsciously enlightening point of view. The catalogues of the 
*¢ Nakago” and the ‘** Book of Genealogies ” have been omitted, 
owing to the difficulty of reproducing upwards of three hundred 
necessary illustrations. 

The names of eras herein given do not tally with the com- 
monly accepted list as given by Murray. If this is the fault of 
the translator’s difficulty in rendering Japanese sounds into 
English form, or whether it has a deeper significance connected 
with the division of time as concerns the epochs of sword-making, 
I do not know, but of the two hundred and eighty odd eras pre- 
ceding the publication of the book, less than twenty bear any 
resemblance to Murray’s list. 

Of the status of the Honnami in 1793 the book leaves no 
doubt, and to-day the words could only be rewritten and under- 
lined: the family still exercises the art of sword judgment and 
the head of the house is alone allowed the privilege of certifying 
the sword which successfully passes his rigorous examination, by 


inlaying the maker’s name in gold or lacquer upon the nakago. 
The elder Honnami holds the blue-book of weapons, the 
Gotha of blades. He lives unpretentiously in a suburb of 
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Tokyo, surrounded by his collection of priceless weapons—the 
inherited quintessence of sword lore. He is the judge from 
whose decision there is no appeal. 

According to the generally accepted order of precedence, the 
greatest of ancient swordsmiths are: the first Yoshimitsu (13th 
century); Masamuné (14th century); Muramasa (14th century) ; 
Hisakune (13th century); Yoshihiro (14th century); Kuniyoshi 
(13th century); and Sadamuné (13th century). Arikuné (12th 
century) and the first Munechika (11th century) are in a special 


class. The ‘* modern ” 


makers of note are Sada, Yasushiro, and 
Sukehiro. Of the work of these early makers not one example 
of the twenty-eight grouped in the first order of merit is public 
property in America. A few are in private collections. 
Purchasers are often misled by a display of magnificent 
mounting. Seldom, indeed, does such a scabbard contain a 
‘*true” blade. The impoverished Samurai, as want compelled 
them to part with their heirlooms, sold piecemeal the sword- 
furnishings of gold and silver, wrought iron, and delicate inlay, 
always hoping for the intervention of some happy chance to 
save them ‘‘their soul.” When at last the blade itself had to 
go—and many a case of harakiri attested the bitterness of the 
loss—it left its destitute owner in a plain case of wood, 
unadorned save for its name in red or black writing. As each 
sword must be individually fitted out, no two being exactly 
similar, it is readily seen that gorgeousness of mounting would 
indicate that the weapon had been sold complete, which was 
seldom the fate of one of the ancient masterpieces, that were 
loved, worshipped and treasured from generation to generation, 


COMPLETE MANUAL OF THE OLD SWORD. 
INTRODUCTION ON THE METHOD OF THE SworpD JUDGMENT. 


Man possesses a natural intelligence whereby he is enabled to 
guess the form of a thing by hearing the sound it produces, or 
divine its meaning by seeing only its shape. Our judgment of 
a sword is reasoned in like manner: we first become familiar 
with the marks of a sword A, and when we afterward recog- 
nize these signs in a sword b, we conclude that A belongs to 
the same class as B. There are, however, two varieties of dif- 


ferentiation. One is the individual peculiarities of the produc- 
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tion of each maker. The other is the accidental personality of 
each sword. For instance, whatever clothes they may put on, 
we can recognize our intimate friends, if we see but a gesture, 
or a backward glance, while we fail to remember mere acquain- 
tances. So it will be most necessary, in the case of the sword, 
that we should remember the difference between the changing 
clothes and the body within them. We are often inclined to 


pass a hasty judgment even without distinguishing between a 


b] 9 


‘*midare” or ‘* straight edge,” when a sword resembles closely 
one we know well, or when it bears some peculiar ornament, 
which tradition ascribes to a certain maker. But in such a case 
we judge from its clothes and not by the true method of sword 
judgment, which is the very opposite in every way of vague 
supposition, 

The difficulty of judgment will be seen from the fact that 
there are many kinds of ‘‘ straight edge,” all of them apparently 
the same. It is the object of a sword judge to minutely discern 
these .variants. For the convenience of beginners, we have 
attached, in the following pages, some illustrations of the 
important marks of such swords. 


ON THE PRACTICE OF THE JUDGMENT, 


Keep always in your memory the following three details : 
(1) the names of all provinces and their situation; (2) the names 
of all eras from the era of Daido, in their successive order; (3) 
the complete list of swords. (It is very awkward to consult the 
book every time you have a blade to examine.) 

When you examine a sword, always hold it lengthwise, point 
upward, and in such a position that the light, coming over your 
shoulder, will shine on its blade, for thus you may see it most 
clearly. Look closely, inch by inch, from hilt to point, first on 
the outside (right hand) and then on the inside, examining it on 
its plane (taira), ridge (shinogi), back (mune), etc. Consider 
well whether it is ‘gunome,’ or ‘choji’ or a sakagokora’ 
(reverse line), in case it is a ‘midare,’ or whether it has ‘ feet’ 
or not. Should it belong to the straight edge class, observe 
also the character of its ‘ nehiyokentsuri’ (boiling marks), and 


‘glory.’ Then select from the list you have kept in your 


its 


mind that class to which you think it bears the greatest resem- 
blance. Compare each peculiarity of that class with the blade 
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in hand, and never ignore any unsatisfactory detail, however 
great the resemblance may be in other respects (although in 
many cases one’s first impression is correct). Never neglect to 
examine each part searchingly until you have finished, for if 
you do not carefully study its back or edge, you may fail to 
notice its scars. If the reflection of light is inconvenient, you 
may examine the blade slantingly. Always touch the sword 
with a wrapper; never touch it with your sleeves, and you 
ought to keep the hilt and scabbard covered with a wrapper. 
Never let the blade touch its scabbard either when you withdraw 
it or when you return it to its case. (Besides this, there are 
many things to be observed.) Express your opinion only after 
you have sheathed the blade. 

The short sword must not be judged in the same manner as 
the long sword. The same swordsmith often makes the one dif- 
ferently from the other. One, for instance, being ‘ midare’ and 
the other the ‘‘ straight edge.” Beginners must take the great- 
est care not to judge the long sword from the marks of the short 
sword, for some swordsmiths forged only the long sword, while 
others made a specialty of the short blade. 

Knowledge concerning the whetting is very necessary, for 
without it good judgment is utterly impossible, since in many 
cases the true nature of the stuff-iron, or the presence of scars, 
etc., is concealed by whetting. 

Examine as many swords as possible, for practice makes for 
perfect judgment, and during your investigation put a wrapper 
around the nakago (that part of a sword which enters the handle), 
which bears the inscription of the maker’s name. Examine the 
blade twice, thrice, or even to the fifth time, asking yourself 
whether your judgment is correct, or nearly so, or possibly 
wrong in regard to its origin. Be careful not to express an 
unordered opinion, but judge according to the rules of the edge, 
structure, etc. To say that ‘‘I think it resembles some work I 


saw somewhere,” 


is awkward; and instantly to guess the maker 
of a work with which you are already acquainted is no glory, 
not because you may not hit upon it rightly, but because you 
do not judge it according to rule. You will never judge cor- 
rectly if you do not work according to rule. Never make a 
strained judgment, but answer honestly according to your study 


of the blade. If you had examined ten swords and conclude 
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that all of them belong to Nagamitsu, then you must answer: 


>; never temper your judgment 


‘*'They are made by Nagamitsu ’ 
by your supposition that it is impossible there should be so great 
a number of Nagamitsu’s works in one place. Be not dazzled 
by splendid ornament, nor scorn poor appustenances. Having 
no thought of the owner, and receiving no influence from mere 
supposition, keep your eyes and mind fixed upon the marks of 
the blade. 

When you meet with a sword that you cannot judge at all, 
confess frankly that you cannot judge. There are numbers of 
unknown swords whose makers even Honnami cannot determine. 
It would be most ridiculous to pass your judgment on such a 
sword from mere guess work. 

The ‘straight’-edged sword must be judged exclusively by 
the rule of the straight edge, and the ‘ midare ’-edged sword by 
that of the ‘midare.’ If you meet with uncommon work, it is 
not proper to judge at once by the rules of exception, for you 
must first judge it by the general rules. Only when there are 
some striking marks of dissemblance may you use the rules of 
exception. Suppose we saw a short sword, having the charac- 
teristics of Hasebe Nobushige, but straighter and narrower than 
was his customary form. One man will at once judge it to be 
Hasebe’s work, but another will say: ‘‘ It is the work of Hiro- 
masu of the province of Sagami,” and upon being told that his 
judgment is wrong, will say: ‘‘ Although its structure is differ- 
ent, it may belong to Hasebe.” In this case the latter is the 
better judge. For the sword having the more vital characteris- 
tic marks of the class from the province of Sagami, it will be 
great shame to the first judge should it turn out to be Hasebe’s; 
but not so with the second judge. Infer other things from this 
instance. Never judge carelessly, nor strive to obtain the 
admiration of others, for the existence of such a feeling is to be 
considered as a proof of unskillfulness. 


THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED IN SWORD-JUDGMENT. 


Beginners desire too ardently simply to determine the name 


of the maker; so much so that they are often misled by a falsi- 
fied inscription. The judgment of the sword, however, is far 
more difficult than that of any other article. Old swords are 
often so rubbed and worn that it is impossible to discern their 
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traits, which may have been modified, moreover, by good or bad 
Whetting. Besides, although there are many thousands of sword- 
smiths, we may be acquainted with only a few. It is necessary, 
therefore, for beginners to copy and keep records of the struc- 
ture, lines, inscriptions, etc., of each sword they examine. The 
works made by the first and second classes are most difficult, 
for, notwithstanding the limited number and the splendid marks 
of structure and inscription, the first works differ in the most 
minute points. Inferior works have no constant mark which 
can be considered characteristic of any particular maker. 


> or no ‘midare’ but has a great 


If the edge has no ‘ feet 
degree of nobility, then it is generally made by either Awada- 
guchi,:Rai Tayema, Kanenaga, Senjuin, Yukimitsu, Shintogo, 
Old Miike, Sairen, Yukihira, or Nagamitsu, and sometimes by 
Nobukuni, Yoshinori, Tenkai, Shitsu Kake, Kagemitsu, Unjo 
Zenju, Aoye, ete. If its nobility is slight, although it possesses 
boiling woody grains, it is made by Unatsu or Hojen, or by 
Shimada, Seki, or Nid. If its ridge (shinogi) is high, by 
Mikoro; if its appearance is good in no part, by the old Nami- 
hira, Imka, Kagenaga, or Fuyuhiro, or Later Bizen; and if its 
appearance is bad and the ‘ boiling grain’ is not noble, by Kon- 
gobyoye, Takata, or Kanafusa. The full details are given in 
the chapter on the classification of edges. 

Whenever a blade has ‘ feet,’ it belongs to the class of Aoye; 
it belongs either to the Old and 


and if it has ‘‘little midare,” 


Middle Bizen or to Mihara, Namihira, ete. Other details are 
given in the following chapters, Take care not to confound 
the edge that has small ‘feet,’ with the straight edge which 
resembles it very closely. 

One class of ‘ midare’ called ‘ Notare midare,’ is composed of 
many varieties which all boil very irregularly. These are 
chiefly made by the Masamune school. We can only distin- 
guish their provinces and ages, the makers’ names being lost. 

Another class, called ‘*‘ Choji midare,” chiefly appears in the 
works of Ichimoji; if it has ‘ boiling grains’ it may be the work 
of Yoshiiye, Sadatoshi, Awadaguchi, Rai Kuniyuki, ete.; yet 
if its ‘boiling grains’ are scanty, and it has rich glory (‘ Nioi,’ 
the shining appearance of the blade), it is of the Bizen school; 
if it is of the ‘small Choji,’ then it belongs among the products 
of Old Bizen. The works of Bizen and Kyo are easily con- 


founded. 
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Another class, ‘Gunome midare,’ is the chief characteristic of 
the work of the Bizen class, and Sehi, or of Yamato, Kaga, 
Iwari, Bungo, and Takata, or of Utsu, Hojin, and Namihira. 

Works by Aoye, whether they be of ‘midare’ or of ‘small 
feet,’ always have the ‘Saka’ (reverse line), and this is also the 
case with the work of Samoji and Ichimoji. 

The ‘hitatsura’ edge cannot be found among swords of the 
first class, and that of the common and middle works has no 
admirable character. Although this sort of edge appears in the 
works of Hiromitsu and Hasebe, which are much recommended 
in the old books, and although the work of these masters is 
undoubtedly superior, still the Hitatsura edge is undeniably 
undignified. : 

Works of the Bizen class have unequal ‘ midare,’ which is 
seen to increase toward the hilt and to diminish at the point. 
Some of the Ichimoji blades have their greatest width at the 
middle, and possess some ‘little midare,’ as is also the case with 
the swords of Rai Kuniyuki and Kunitoshi. Generaliy speak- 

g, the works of the Bizen class have scant ‘ boiling grains,’ 
but rich ‘glory’ and frequently have the soft edge at the ‘cap’ 
(‘boshi,’ the point). 

Works of the Sagami class never have a soft-edged cap, 
attention being concentrated in the point. Of course, there are 
some works exceptionally executed; but each bears some unmis- 


ing 


takable characteristic of its maker. 

There are many swordsmiths who bear the same name. They 
may belong either to the same century or to a different age, so 
that it is difficult to distinguish among them. 

The short sword is commonly called Kusungobu (9.5 inches), 
although we always include it in the 7 or 8 inch class. We may 
also term them Kowakizashi (small waist sword). 

As for ornamental figures, some were carved at a later period, 
and others by contemporary, but by different hands, so that 
they do not necessarily offer determining proof. Despite this, 
however, some peculiarities may be traced in each of them. It 
is noteworthy that some of them have had their shapes modified 


afterward, 

There are many different sorts of the skin (or coat) of the 
blade, like the Masame (regular woody lines), the Itame (irreg- 
ular woody lines), or the Pear-Skin, which has spots like a 
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section of that fruit. (The higher quality of the Pear-skin 
is called Kenzan skin.) Among the swords of the Itame, those 
are the best whose iron is dense, and among whose woody 
grains silvery lines are visible. Some have the minute boiling- 
marked skin among their woody lines. The color of such work 
is often heightened by whetting and polishing, but the glaring 
color of the common sword shows the stiffness of the iron. The 
brightness of re-heated swords is somewhat lacking in moist 
and dewy quality. Here lies danger of great confusion. Those 
which have the woody skin are somewhat inferior in quality, the 
superabundant presence of this texture indicating the softness 
of the iron and imperfection of hammering. Some works have 
a very rough skin like the bark of a pine-tree, and such a sword 
is not good, even if the effect be the result of rude whetting. 
The edge of some blades cannot be discerned, owing to the 
presence of spots, and such works are not generally fit to use, 
as is the case with many swords of Sukesada, etc. There are 
also some blades whose marks have been purposely erased by 
whetting. The best skin is fine, silky, and beautiful. 

‘*Good work” has different meanings, be it of the first or 
second class. It is like the good weather of the seasons. We 
say it is good weather when, in spring, it is balmy and rich; 
good weather in autumn, when calm, and in winter, when it is 
exceptionally warm. Meanings differ as the seasons differ. 
Now the good works of the modern swords (‘shinto’—new 
sword) are like the good weather of summer, calm, warm, and 
not at all cloudy; while the work of the ancient skillful maker 
is spring-like, being dewy and transparent as regards the iron; 
and distinguished by an ineffable character of profundity. 
This is the secret part of sword-judgment which needs your 
careful consideration.—If you examine only the outer marks of 
structure and do not take into account the whole character of 
the sword, it is like enquiring about the genealogy of a man, 
and failing to ascertain the quality of his soul. 


SOME REMARKS ON SWORDS; SCARS OF SWORDS. 


In order to straighten a sword which is too much curved, the 
smith sometimes hammered the ridge from the hilt to the top 
on both sides of the blade, thus straightening it by extending 
the ridge. It is impossible, however, to modify the shape of a 
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sword which is heated on its back (munegake), for if a sword 
has a flaw in its interior, its point will be broken by much beat- 
ing. 

In order to curve a sword which is too straight, the smith 
applies a red-hot copper bar to its back, and when the color of 
its ridge changes to purple, he dips it gradually into water from 
the edge to the point. Repetition of this process will finally 
bend the blade. Some warp in a short time; others never warp. 
Strong-edged swords that warp very rapidly sometimes split in 
the edge, and soft-edged swords never warp. Remember that 
the poorly made sword warps but little, and has a very inferior 
appearance in its welded edge. 

However celebrated may be the maker of a re-heated sword, 
it has no value. Such a sword has as its condemnation a differ- 
ent color in its skin, crossing obliquely at its hilt (which, 
however, will vanish by whetting), and its cap shows no nobil- 
ity. Both sides differ in character; the skin is rough and loose 
(with a few exceptions its iron not at all moist); its edge is 
hard and difficult to polish, and its ‘boiling grain’ glaring and 
gloomy; all its features deformed and unbeautiful, even after 
it is polished. If it be very skillfully re-heated, its skin, etc., 
may seem very splendid, especially after the lapse of fifty or 
one hundred years, when it is cleared from the marks of heat- 
ing. It still retains, nevertheless, some ghastly traces which 
assure us it is useless. There are also some other swords of the 
same kind whose point only is re-heated for two or three inches 
in order to fill in a lack of welded edge. Such swords gen- 
erally have no Kayeri; and their caps are disgraceful and arti- 
ficial. Their welded edges are also very vague, which shows 
that they are disfigured by polishing. 

‘Take great care not to overlook any scars, though often they 
are half concealed by whetting; and do not mistake rust for a 
sear. 

All scars in the ‘cap’ must be avoided, whether they be 
‘moon’s rings,’ ‘ bird’s bill,’ or ‘crow’s beak.’ ‘ Back split’ and 
‘vertical split’ are not so objectionable, the former appearing 
frequently in the works of Kongobyoye, ete. 

‘Corner stain,’ ‘barren ground’ and ‘edge stain’ may be 
tolerated if they do not appear in large quantities. 

A slight protuberance or depression, if slight, may be con- 
cealed by whetting (which may occasionally cause it), so that 
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it will not be objectionable, if it is not great. Examine well, 
however, whether it is shallow or deep. 

A ‘knot’ is produced by imperfect hammering, and never 
appears in superior work. 

‘Buried metal’ was not ill thought of in ancient times, but 
it is to be avoided, since the depth of the scar cannot be ascer- 
tained, 

‘Stain’ on the edge if slight must be allowed, and is charac- 
teristic of almost all works of Kunimune, Morinaga, and others. 

If there be any split in the boundary of the welded edge, it 
is called ‘Glory’s split’ (Nioigire). You may clearly detect 
it by looking at it obliquely, or better still, by the light of a 
lamp. This split is to be avoided. 

If the surface of the edge is uneven, the iron of the lower 
part is generally soft, or else its welding is incomplete. 

‘Edge split’? and ‘shinaye’ must not be allowed. Both are 
scars transversely made. If it is massed in one place it is called 
‘centipede shinaye.’ Shinaye of the back and ridge may gen- 
erally be cut away. ‘Vertical split’ is sometimes concealed 
by the chisel. However much the shinaye is reduced by the 
chisel, it will still be seen when it is whetted. Some hold that 
scars of the ridge and back are worse than those of the edge, 
because the iron forms, as it were, the backbone of the sword. 
Others claim that edge or steel scars are more fatal than that of 
the iron, because it is the edge which bears the brunt of battle. 
Both are right, since either defect will occasion the breaking of 
the sword when in action. Strictly speaking, even inscriptions 
and figure carving may have the same result. If the iron is too 
soft, it may bend; if it is too hard, it is liable to break. These 
are important points requiring careful attention on the part of 
swordsmiths. 

‘ Arrow sear’ is not objectionable; we ought rather to admire 
it. It is a mark left by an arrow’s,head, and resembles the 
slight puncture left by the stroke of a drill. 

‘Clash’ is not a scar, but a mark produced by the clashing of 
blades. Among superior swords, eight or nine out of ten bear 
‘clash.’ Beware, however, of those swords whose ‘shinaye’ is 
so disguised as to resemble ‘ clash.’ 

Such are the scars that can be seen on the surface. Some- 
times a new flaw will appear during the whetting, and at other 
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times old scars will disappear through whetting. If a sword 
has no outward flaw it is treated as having no scar. Although 
it is not good to cut away the ‘vertical split,’ ete., by the 
chisel, yet it cannot be called bad, as it modifies any unsightli- 
ness. These scars are sometimes concealed by figure carving. 
Only a few of the celebrated works are without scars. Thus a 
little ‘edge stain,’ ‘vertical split,’ ete., are to be tolerated. 
‘ Broken edge’ was not disliked in ancient times. It is a ques- 
tion whether we may pass ‘broken edge’ when it is split. But 
we may safely say it will not be as objectionable if the injury is 
slight. Victory is often gained by a sword whose edge is 
broken. It is not right to admire the ancient sword having no 
scar. It should show its marks of service. In the case of 
modern work, it is different. It should be flawless. 


ON THE WHETTING. 

As the whole appearance of a sword may depend upon the 
mode of whetting, we must select the most bonest and skillful 
workman. A good whetter will work upon a sword as lofig as 
may be necessary, repeating the process until the blade is per- 
fectly finished; but a dishonest whetter thinks only how he may 
save his labour, and will omit the proper processes; when and 
wherever he thinks it will be overlooked by an unpractised cus- 
tomer, he will betray his trust. The general features of a 
sword are thus deformed to such an extent that precious mount- 
ing may be irrevocably injured. There are many whetters of 
this class who will heat the edge when it is too hard; who will 
whet away without caring whether or not they injure the edge; 
who will not obliterate scars and protuberances and spots upon 
the blade; only whetting away the obvious. rust. The most 
important parts to be treated by whetting are the angle of the 
small ridge, the shape of the cap, the part near the hilt, and the 
body of the blade. These may be carried by the skillful 
whetter to the highest degree of perfection. Even the sword 
two or three feet long may have its appearance modified to an 
extent of two or three inches. To ‘‘ make the irregular even” 
is, however, the chief care of the whetter, who must not injure 
the edge while polishing the body, or stain the body while 


whetting the edge. There are some qualities of iron which are 
very difficult to finish, requiring constant labour for twenty to 
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forty days. My teacher once told me that he knew of a sword, 
most perfectly finished, which required fifty days of whetting! 
Thus you will understand how difficult it is to get a sword 
whetted for a limited sum of money when the labour required 
must differ so greatly according to the nature of the blade. 

These are my brief remarks on whetting, but, as this subject 
is most abstruse, you must continue its special study under 
your own teacher. 


AUTHORITY OF THE SWORD JUDGE. 

There are many books concerning the secrets of sword-judg- 
ment. Some from the hands of skillful judges. They contain 
much, however, that is inexplicable, and no rule can be adopted, 
however skillful its author, if it contradicts the rules established 
by Honnami, for Honnami is the established authority on the 
sword to this day.’ In the time* of Hideyoshi there lived a man 
called Ikeda Sanzayemon, who was a very skillful judge of 
swords. He issued his certificate under the title of Honnami 
Kosetsu, inlaying the name of the maker with his own in gold 
or in red lacquer, on the nakago, having no inscription, as is the 
custom to this day. Although at that time there lived many 
celebrated judges, Honnami was the best and most renowned. 
There lived also Miyoshi and Hosokawa, whose secrets I have 
received, but the books written by them are very difficult to 
understand, their style being archaic and confused, There have 
been many changes since their epoch. There was no polishing, 
rubbing, ete., the process of whetting being closed with the 
present ‘middle whetting.’ Although there was some improve- 
ment in the time of Koho, the grandson of Kosetsu, it was but 
the rude polishing of the ridge, so that all the modes of finish 
by which the iron is modified and the body is rubbed and bright- 
ened, etc., are later developments and inventions of the house 
of Honnami. Thus, if we were ignorant of the rules of Hon- 
nami and contented ourselves with the books of the ancients, we 
should fall into gross errors. There have also been gradually 
discovered certain methods of whetting by which dishonest 
workmen are enabled to finish their work by shorter processes, 
so that the old sword may be made to appear new, an inferior 





1 The statement still holds good. ® Late sixteenth century. 
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one to be noble, good characteristics may be disguised, and 
objectionable marks made to appear excellent; all this simply 
from the manner of whetting. Consequently we must carefully 
study the modes of whetting and accumulate experience on this 
point, which, however, cannot be perfecily realized without 
actual practice in whetting. There are twelve families of the 
house of Honnami, and all are acquainted with the modes of 
whetting. Many skillful men of the house successively made 
observation from their own experience, and these are now 
handed down as the established rules, Every student of the 
sword must study these rules. There are indeed some men who 
are ignorant of them, although they are sometimes able to deter- 
mine the name of the maker correctly. This must not be thought 
strange, for when we ask such men the characteristics of that 
maker they are always unable to answer. They are like those 
doctors who sometime cure diseases though they are wholly 
ignorant of medical science. We must be careful, on the other 
hand, not to depend solely upon books, thus neglecting practice. 
It is needless to say that however well the rules are studied, skill- 
ful judgment cannot be gained without experience. We must 
neglect neither practice nor rules. 


ON THE SELECTION OF THE SWORD, 


As the sword will be judged differently by men of different 
interests, you must be very careful in its selection. Some are 
foolish enough to pass judgment on a sword which they cannot 
really understand, others will not speak the truth although they 
see it. The merchant may speak falsely in order to sell his wares. 
If a blade belongs to some nobleman, or if it is appreciated as a 
family treasure, or if the possessor is very proud of its supposed 
qualities, the true judgment will: often be withheld through 
courtesy. When you would have any sword truly judged, you 
must commit it unreservedly to a judge of absolute sincerity. 

There are some swords which have the inscription of one 


maker while they are unanimously regarded as the work of 
another swordsmith. In such cases the decision of the judges 
must stand. The sword is made by the power of fire and water, 
and its quality is stable. We ought to admire any happily 
made work though it come from the forge of an inferior maker. 
The product of a workman does not always reach one standard, 
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So if the work is not perfect, we must depend upon the decision 
of the judges. We therefore append a certificate to each sword, 
to show in what manner and for what reasons the value of the 
blade has been determined. If one issues a dishonest certificate, 
the crime committed by such a man is indeed great. As Hon- 
nami is the surest authority, we recommend all who wish swords 
to consult with him. 


ON THE NAME ‘SWORD.’ 


The ancient name of the sword was ‘tashi’ (great cutter). 
The name ‘katana’ was adopted more recently in contradistine- 
tion to ‘wakizashi’ (waist sword), that is, short sword. The 
latter is always characterized by the absence of ornamental 
metal at the tip of its scabbard, there being no difference 
between the blades. 

Linguistically, the original meaning of the sword was ‘‘ to 
come,” that is to say, ‘* to come to the proper place by cutting.” 
It is written in a book entitled ‘‘ Domeiki,” that ‘‘ we cannot 
ascertain what was the shape of the ancient sword although it 
is said that the Emperor Hwoang first moulded a sword from 
the copper of Mt. Shi.” At all events, the present sword has 
a far different shape from the sword of ancient times. 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 


Ukubi type: thin back. 

Shobu type: ridge type, without sides, and with a thin back. 

Plain type: some are bent and some straight; the cutting 
edge is termed fukura. 

Short sword: 1. shaku (more than 12 inches) long. 

Middle-sized sword: from 1.03 to 1.75 shaku in length; 
of the ridge type, ete. 

Sword: more than two shaku in length. 

Modified halberd: of various lengths. 

Old Bizen: The smiths before the era of Genrei. 

Kuitashi: from 1.05 to 1.95 shaku in length. 

Great short sword: from 1.08 to 1.99 shaku in length. 

Tashi: commander’s sword of different forms but modeled 
upon the lines of bisection of the riken (double-edged lance 
point). 

Kiriha: a sword with an edge like that of a small knife. 
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Kosorimono: works of Nagafune from the era of Aei to that 
of Eiwa. 

The sword form is derived from the bisection of the héken 
(leaf-shaped double edged lance form). 

The ‘‘length” of a sword is the measure of the blade from 
the point to the hilt—the length of the nakago being disre- 
garded, 

The sword is composed of a highly tempered iron body to 
which a steel edge is welded. The best work has a white edge 
and blue body. ‘* Middle” work shows a blue edge and black 
iron, and inferior blades, a black edge and white iron, although 
the nature of the metal must naturally differ according to 
country and the different methods of each swordsmith. 


Works of the high ridge. 
Mihara, Nid, Yamato class, ete. 
Works of the wide furrow. 
Miike, Yamato class, Kiyotsuna, Mitsutada, Unji, Sukezane. 
Works of the thick back. 
Yamato class, Yoshimitsu, Kagemitsu, Kagemasa, Miike 
’ ’ oS 9 > b 9 
Nobukuni, Sa, Seiren, ete. 
Works having decorations carved near the center of the blade. 

Kunitsuna, Kanehira, Masatsune, Norimune, Ichimoji class, 

Naganitsu class, Chikamura, Heianj6, Shiga class, ete. 
Works having the round back, 

Hasebe, Mihara, Miike, Masamune, Sukezane, Aoye, Kuni- 
yashu, Nagamitsu, Kanahira, Tomonari, Nobukuni, Fuyuhiro, 
Nid, Kogawa, Kagashiro. 

Works of the triangular back. 
Also called ‘*Shinno Mune” (true back), chiefly seen in the 


works of the Ky6, Yamato and Sagami classes. 


“Cup” or point. 


In the Yamato class it is closely welded. In the Seki class 
it is rounded, and in the Bizen class it is pointed. There are of 
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course exceptions. In the Sagami class it is widely and strongly 
welded. 

Jifu.—The skin marks left by welding: they consist of regu- 
lar or irregular woody lines, ‘‘ pear-skin,” etc. Its character- 
istics vary according to the province of the swordsmith. 

Utsuri.—Shadowy marks in the plain, sometimes in the whole 
of the blade, seen in the Bizen class, and especially in the work 
of Kanemitsu. 


BOILING MARK, 


This is sometimes seen on the plain, but its quantity and 
quality differ according to the work. Although it is character- 
istic of superior work, it is also seen in the inferior grades. 
The ‘boiling’ in the latter class is angular and crowded, 
besides being indistinct and dull, while the boiling mark of the 
superior grade resembles the finest lacquer surface, strewn with 
silver powder. This mark is seen either on the edge or the 
boundary of the welded edge. The ‘welded back’ and ‘ Yu- 
bashiri’ generally has the ‘ boiling,’ and whether it is abundant 
or scanty, a bright boiling mark is regarded as the best. 


GLORY.  (NIOI.) 


Hazy rays pouring forth from the boundary of the edge to 
its margin and found in the superior grades, but not in the 
lower. Although it occurs in the middle grade, it is irregular 
and uneven, while the deep glory enclosing the boiling mark is 
seen only in the best work. 


CHIKEIL, 


A brilliant woody texture differing both from sunagashi and 
from jifu, and seen only in the best grades. 


LIGHTENING, 
Like jifu, but more brilliant and glittering; seen chiefly in 
the boundary of the edges in the highest grades. 
UCHIYOKE. 


Something like the welded edge, boiled finely, and occurring 
here and there outside the edge. 
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SUNAGASHI,. 


A boiling mark like strewn sand, occurring both on and 
about the edge. 


YUHASHIRI, 


Something like the welded mark, either boiled or unboiled, 
occurring on the back, ridge, and plain. 


NOTES OF CERTAIN SWORDSMITHS. 

The naginata (halberd) was first made by Yamato Sadamuune, 

in the second year of Kwanji. All the naginatas made by 

Tajima Hoseiji have their points softly tempered, in order to 

avoid their breaking. For 250 years after the age of Hogen, 

or Heiji, many celebrated artists appeared in the house of 

Ichimoji, including Norimune, Sukemune, and others. Fukuoka- 

(or Yoshioka)-Ichimoji is a somewhat inferior worker. Accord- 

ing to the old book, some of their works are not signed with 

the name of Ichimoji, while many of Fukuoka’s blades bear the 

j inscription, ‘a native of Yoshioka.” The nakago of the Bizen 

class, made about the age of Oei, is generally short, as is also 

the case with some halberds of Naotsuna, Tomokuni, Nio, and 

others. The angular shape of the nakago is derived from the 

j shape of the sotoba (grave-board), so that by grasping it the 

owner may not be doomed to the three evil paths of transmigra- 
tion. 

It is said that Masamune did not inscribe his name, believing 
no sword could be made which might be mistaken for his own. 
Yoshimune, on the other hand, inscribed the letters of his name 
so no one might know which part was written first and which 
last. His earlier blades have the initial of his name with a 
small letter, but afterwards he inscribed in larger figures: the 
later works are superior. There are many traditions of the 
master. Some maintain that the length of his nakago is 4.2 
sun, (See the chapter on the list of the nakagos.) 

‘Kurikara’ is the figure of a dragon entwined on the sword 
and drawn in the shape of a Sanskrit letter. 

When Rai Kuniyuki was young he inscribed himself as 
‘Kunitoshi,’ but after the birth of his son Magotaro, he gave 
this name to the latter, and signed himself Kuniyuki. In fear 
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lest his blades should be confounded with those of his father, 
Magotaro inscribed his name as Rai Kunitoshi after his thirty- 
eighth year, calling himself Rai Minamoto Kunitoshi from his 
sixty-second to his one hundred and fifth year. Notwithstand- 
ing this, there are two varieties of blade bearing the name of 
Kunitoshi, one being the early work of Kuniyuki, and the other 
the younger productions of Rai Kunitoshi. The secret details 
of this matter can be transmitted only orally. ‘ 

The works of Yukihira, surnamed Kishindaya (the Devil), 
have the nakago narrow and thin, with an ‘ oblique file’ and an 
angular head, while the upper part of the menuki hole (through 
which the pin holding scabbard handle is secured) is cut by the 
file. Having his residence in the provinces of Bungo, he 
inscribed himself ‘*‘ Yukihira of the province of Bizen.”” While 
he was living in a mountainous village, a devil disguised as a 
boy came and asked him to make a sword 27 sun in length. 
After receiving it and killing his enemy, the boy served Yuki- 
hira and helped him make his swords. Once he gave Yukihira 
a great mass of iron which was brought to his house by seven 
or eight men. When Yukihira was sick, the boy made many 
dozen swords by himself and inscribed them with his master’s 
name. He then said to Yukihira that he wished him to sell 
these swords himself, and to live comfortably with the money 
he should get for them, while, having served Yukihira for three 
years, he must return to his original home. Thereupon he sud- 
denly disappeared, and when Yukibhira sold these swords it was 
thought the boy was a demon (Kishin), so that they gave 
Yukihira the nickname ‘‘ Kishindaya.” Some say he lived in 
Yamato. There were three men of the name of Yukihira. The 
life history of the second greatly resembled that of the first, 
though he lived 470 years later; but the history of the third 
Yukihira is unauthentic and vague. 

Yukihira was born in Bungo in the era of Tengo. When he 
was 41 vears old, he was banished to Kozuke for some crime. 
He returned to his country after the lapse of 16 years. Some 
say that he studied in Bizen, and so became the royal smith, 
assistant to the Emperor. 

His father, Sadahide, was also a famous smith, but as he died 
when Yukihira was only nine years old, it is impossible that he 
taught the son. It is said that when Yukihira resided in the 
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province of Dewa he sometimes marked his swords ‘Getsusan’ 

on the outside and ‘ Yukihira’ 
The old works of Harima are tolerably well made, although 

on the whole they are inferior in their structure, nakago, ete. 


on the reverse. 


There are inscriptions which are generaily avoided, as of evil 
portent, such as ‘* Ryohai,” ‘‘ Sairen,” ‘‘Jitsua,” ‘* Tengaimono,” 
‘+ Jikkake,” ‘*Senjuin,” and all Buddhistic words as well as 
Sanskrit letters, which, however, were not shunned in ancient 
times. Perhaps it will not be well to seek especially for swords 
which are detested, such as the work of Muramasa, and in some 
‘ases it would be best to withhold judgment, if the sword hap- 
pens to have belonged to Namihira, Ryohai, ete. 

Masamune was a most skillful swordsmith, and his work is 
found in great variety. This is true, also, of Yukimitsu and 
Bizen Nagamori, etc. Their work, classified as ‘ straight edge,’ 
sometimes has ‘midare’ or ‘hitatsura,’ while those classified 


as ‘midare edge’ occasionally have the straight edge, ete. 


There are secrets concerning their structure and welded edge, 
which, however, are not admitted by all men. Here we give 
the list of the varieties: 


Yoshimitsu (small midare) Notsugu (straight) 
Kuniyoshi (straight) Tadatsugu (straight) 
Masamune (make bent, straight) Rai Kunitsugu (straight) 
Go Yoshihiro (both bent and straight) Kunitoshi (straight) 
Sadamune (straight) Nobunaga (straight) 


Fugishima (straight) 

§ Chiyozuru (straight) 

( Muramasa (straight) 

Akihiro (both bent and straight) Masatsune (straight) 
Mitsutada (wide straight) 

Tomomitsu (straight) 


Hiromitsu (both bent and straight) 


Shizu (both bent and straight) 


Kaneshige (straight) Yoshimitsu (straight) 
Tsunetsugu (straight) ‘Shigesane (straight) 
Nagayoshi (straight) Tochika (straight) 
Motomitsu (straight) 

Motoshigi (straight) Unji (straight) 
Chikakage (straight) Yoshi class (straight) 
Yoshikage (straight) Mitsukane (small make) 
Kagemasa (straight) Miike (midare) 
Ichimoji (straight) Kongobyoye (midare) 
Yoshioka (small midare) Kagenage (midare). 


Despite the number of varieties just enumerated, it is neces- 


sary to trace each characteristic. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE WELDED EDGE. 


Straight edge, the iron beautifully boiled, and very fine. 

Artists: Yoshimitsu, Shintogo, Kuniyoshi, Mitsukani. 

Kyo Ciass—Artists: Munechika, Hisakuni, Norikuni, Kunitomo Ari- 
kuni, Kunimitsu, Rai Kuniyuki, Rai Kunimitsu, Rai Kunitsugu, 
Rai Kunitoshi, Ryokai, Nobukuni, Yoshinori, Hasebe. 

YAMATO CLAss—Artists: Taema, Aritoshi, Shenjuin, Yasumasa, Kane- 
naga, Kanenori, Kaneuji, Tenkai, Shirikake, Kanefusa. 

BIZEN CLass—Artists: Yoshitomo, Sanenaga, Nagamitsu, Unjo, Unji, 
Kagemitsu, Yoshimitsu, Kanemitsu, Masamitsu, Moromitsu, Mori- 
kage. 

LATER BIzEN CLass—Artists: Tadamitsu, Norimitsu, Sukuada, Kiyo- 
mitsu, Morimitsu, Kisamitsu, etc. 

Getsusan, Tekai, Kagashiro, Fuyuhiro, Sanekage, Iruka, Kunit- 
sugu, Kagenage, Michihiru, Namihiru. 


Great oblique file and round head. 

Artists: Hisakuni, Kuniyasu, Arikuni, Sadatoshi, Yoshikane, Nori- 
mune, Yoshifusa, Nobufusa, Yukihide, Kagehide, Sukekuni, Unji, 
Unju, Masatsune. 

KATAYAMA CLASS—Artists: Sairen, Jitsua, Sa, Yasukichi, Yoshisada. 
Later Miike, Ohara Sanemori, Tadasada, Chiyozuru, Iruka, Sanet- 
sugu, Yukihira. 


Great oblique file, with hammer marks. 

Artists: Yokihura, Sadahide, Yukimitsu, Yamanouchi Kunitsuna, 
Kanenji, Norishige, Sa, Sa Kunihiro, Sairen, Jitsua, Miike, Enja, 
Aoe, Kaneshige, Sanekage, Akikuni, Sadasue, Chiyozuru, Naka- 
zina Rai, Hoshojo, Utsu, Shimadu, Hoju, Kagenaga, Mihara, 
Fuyuhiro, Yoshimitsu, Kaifu, Hiromitsu, Nobunaga, Nio, Iruka, 
Kumitsugu, Namihira, Michinaga, Tatsufusa, Kagashiro, Kiyomitsu, 
Takata, Kongobyoye, Oishimono, Seki, and others. 


Straight edge, called ‘*‘ Ayasugi” skin. 
Artists: Getsusan, Momokawa Nagayoshi, Momokawa Tsuguyoshi, 
Jumyo, Fuyuhiro, Namihira, and ‘‘ Yamato” class generally. 
Straight edge, combined with small midare. 


Artists : Jenjo Kaneyoshi, Namihira, Kongobyoye, Kagenaga, Utsu, Nio. 
J ’ 


Straight edge, combined with small midare, and having deep 
‘glory’ and fine ‘ boiling ;’ characteristic of Bizen class. 
Artists: Sukehira, Kanehira, Yoshikane, Tomonari, Yukihide, Suke- 
kuni, Yoshimochi, Koresuke, Unji, Unji. 
Artists: Hisakuni, Kuniyasu, Kunikiyo, Yoshiiye, Rai Kuniyuki, 
Kunitoshi, Yukihira, Sadahide, Masatsune, Yasutsuna, Sanemori, 
Enju, Sairen, Miike, Tamitsugu, Yoshihisa. 
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Straight edge, combined with small midare, boiled; found in 

Yamato class. 

Artists: Senjuin, Kanehira, Tenkai, Shirikahe, Yasumasa. 

Senjuin, Rai Kunimitsu, Nakajima Rai, Nagamitsu, Kageyasu, 
Yoshii, Utsu, Shimada, Kagenaga, Getsusan, Namihira, Takata, 
Kaimikara, Ichijo. 

Straight edge, combined with the ‘reverse midare;’ Bizen 
characteristic. 

Artists: Tomonari, Yukihide, Sanenaga, Shigizane, Kanemitsu, Kage- 
mitsu, Kagemasa, Sanemori, Moromitsu, Chikakage, Motoshige, 
Unjo. 

Yasumitsu, Aoye, Matsune, Mihara, Tatsufusa. 

Straight edge, having rats’ feet (i. e. small feet). 

Artists: Rai Kunimitsu, Ryokai, Sukekane, Unsho, Unji, Unju, Aoye, 
Takata, Michinaga, Namihira. 

Reverse midare, with deep ‘glory’ but slight ‘ boiling;’ char- 
acteristic of Bizen. 

Artists : Yukihide, Masatsune, Ichimoji, Ichimoji Yoshioka, Yoshifusa, 
Kagehide, Hidemitsu, Sukeyoshi, Sukemitsu, Sanemori, Nagayoshi. 

Aoye, Katayama, Sadatsuna, Chiyazuru. 

Reverse midare. 

Artists: Motoshige, Katayama; and others who made a large reverse 
Midare. 

Nokogiri midare of Bizen class. 

Artists: Kanemitsu, Yoshimitsu, Kagemitsu, Kagemasa, Hidemitsu, 
Yoshikage, Masamitsu, Motomitsu, Motomasa. 

Nokogiri midare, combined with Notare of Bizen class. 

Artists: Kanemitsu, Kanenaga, Yoshimitsu, Tomomitsu, Hidemitsu, 
Yoshikage, Moromitsu, Masamitsu, Motomitsu, Motomasa. 

Notare, slightly boiled; characteristic of Bizen. 

Artists: Tomomitsu, Hidemitsu, Kanemitsu, Kanenaga, Nagayoshi, 
Morikage, Tomonari. 

Kyo CLass—Artists: Munechika, Yoshiiye, Norikuni, Rai Kuniyuki, 
Heianjo. 

Yasutsuna, Kunisuke, Kunitsuna, Yoshisada, Nakajima Rai, Kane- 
tomo, Shimada, Kaifu, Fuyuhiro, Jumio. 

Notare midare, with the boiling mark, sunagashi, lightening, 
etc. 


Artists: Yoshihiro, Masamune, Sadamune, Rai Kunimitsu, Yukimitsu, 
Sa, Shizu, Nobukuni, Norishige, Rai Kunitsugu, Tomokuni, Naot- 
suna. 
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Notare midare, boil well; fine specimens also occur among 
the works of Masamune and Sadamune, ete. 

Artists: Nagayoshi, Kanenaga, Yoshikage, Morikage, Kunihiro, Sane- 
kage, Shimada, Kaifu, Kanesada, Sukesada. 


Notare midare, boils well, and has deep ‘ glory,’ ‘lightening,’ 


sunagashi, etc.; also occurring in the works of Sashizu, Noki- 

shige, Rai Kunimitsu, ete. 

Artists: Go Yoshihiro, Sadamune, Masamune, etc. 

Hlitatsura, some boil, others not. 

Artists: Sa Kunihiro, Akihiro, Hiromitsu, Later Sagami class, Hasebe, 
Seki, Shimada, Ichijo, Tomo, Michinaga, Utsu Yukimitsu, Naga- 
yoshi, Kadokuni, Heisujo, Yoshinori, Kunitsugu. 

Sanbonsugi (three eryptomeria trees), boils a little; the mar- 
gin of the edge is clear. 

Artists : Kanemoto, Seki. 

Gunome midare, slightly boiled. 

Artists: Yoshii, Michinaga, Kanenobu, Seki. 

Gunome midare, boiled. 

BIZEN CLAss—Artists: Tomomitsu, Masamitsu, Motomitsu, Motomasa, 
Later Bizen works. 

Sanekage, Akikuni, Miike, Hoju, Kagenaga, Iwami class, Utsu, 
Ichijo, Yomoe, Goami, Tatsufusa, Takata, Fujishima, Nobunaga, 
Fuyuhiro, Nio, Seki, Aishi. 

Gunome midare, with deep ‘glory’; and woody texture, 
boiled on the edge and body. 

BIZEN CLass—Artists : Moremitsu, Yasumitsu, Morikage, Iesuke, and 
others of the Bizen class before the era of Oei. 

Gunome midare, combined with the ‘feet,’ and with scanty 

‘ oar ? . 

glory. 

BIzEN CLass—Artists: Sukesada, Katsumitsu, Kiyomitsu, Munemitsu, 
Norimitsu (I), Norimitsu (II),! Hisamitsu, Yohimitsu, Tadamitsu, 
Norimitsu, and some of the Later Bizen class. 

Later Takata class, Later Seki class, Later Namikira class. 

Great Gunome, well boiled. 

Artists: Nobukuni, Later Shizu class—Kanesada (I), Kanesada (II)! 

Seki, Iwami class —Nio, Ichijo, Tatsufusa. 
Great Gunome midare, somewhat boiled. 


Artists: Muramasa, Kaifu, Jumyo, Kanesada. 





1 Different in signature. 
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Small Gunome midare. 


YAMATO CLAss—Artists : Kaneuji, Shirikake, Tenkai. 
Kuniyoshi, Kunimura, Rai Kunitoshi, Yasuyoshi, Yoshisada, 
Tamitsugu, [wari works, Takata, Kai mihara, Kunitsugu. 


Gunome midare, with a slight tendency towards notare, and 
boils well, and has a deep ‘ glory,’ and sunagashi. 
Artists: Kaneshige, Daneyuki, Later Shizu class, Naoye, Senjuin, 
Hirotsugu. 


Small midare edge. 
Kyo CLass—Artists: Munechika, Yoshiiye, Arikuni, Ryohai. 
OLD Bizen CLAss—Artists: Ichimoji, Nagamitsu, Unji, Unsho, Unju, 
Yasutsuna, Jitsua, Miike, Yoshii class. 


Choji edge and Choji midare, with a deep ‘ glory,’ and in the 

Kyo class heavily boiled. 

Kyo Cuiass—Artists: Kikuzukuri, Yoshiiye, Sadayoshi, Kunitsuna, 
Kuniyasu, Kanenaga, Rai Kuniyuki, Kunitoshi, Kunimitsu. 

BIZEN CLass—Artists: Sukehane, Yoshikane, Nobufusa, Tomonari, 
Masatsune, Mitsutada, Nagamitsu, Moriiye, Sanenaga, Sanemori, 
Norinaga, Yasumori, Sukemune, Sukenari, Muneyoshi, Nobufusa I 
and II, Nobumasa, Yoshifusa, Sukezane, Yoshimune, Yoshimochi, 
Yoshiiye, Yoshihira, Sanetoshi, Norifusa, Yoshimoto, Kunimune, 
and Ichimoji class in Fukunoka and Yoshioki, etc. 

Sanemori, Hoshoji, Masamune. 


Classification of the structure of the short swords: 
Straight make. 

Artists : Yoshimitsu, Kuniyoshi, Kunitomo, Norikuni, Munechika, Rai 
Kunitoshi, Rai Kunitsugu, Mitsukane, Ryohoi, Nobukuni, Tayema, 
Hoshogoro, Shirikake, Tenkai, Moriiye, Kagemitsu, Kagemasa, 
Yoshimitsu, Unji, Shintogo, Yoshimitsu, Masamune, Yoshihiro, 
Norishige, Shinsoku, Kongobyoye, Miike, Enju, Hoshoji, Kagenaga, 
Sadasuye, Akikuni, Iruka, Kaifu. 

Bent make. é 

Artists: Tomokuni, Heianjo class, Hasebe, Kanenaga, Nakajima Rai, 
Kanemitsu, Nagayoshi, Tomomitsu, Masamitsu, Motomitsu, Moto- 
masa, Unju, Sa, Yasukichi, Kunihiro, Kunisuke, Kunitsuna, Sada- 
mune, Hiromitsu, Sanekaye, Tametsugu, Iwami class. 


Mixed work. 


Artists: Hisakuni, Rai Kunimitsu, Ranenji. Sairen, Yukihira, Takata, 
Shizu, Kaneshige, Motoshige, Yoshii class, Aoye, Mihara, Ichijo, 
Tatsufusa, Shimada, Hoju, Getsusan, Doei, Fuyuhiro, Utsu, Fuji- 
shima, Nobunaga, Nio, Namihira. 
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Longer plain make. 
Artists : Sadamune, Nobukuni, Hasebe, Rai Kunitsugu, Sa Yasuyoshi, 
Shimada, Later Sagami class. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE NAKAGO, 


Crosswise file and angular head. 

Artists: Yoshihiro. Norishige, Yukimitsu, Sadamune, Nio, Tatsufusa, 

Kongobyoye, Shirikake, Fuyishima, Nobunaga, Sadamune. 
Crosswise file and round head. 

Artists: Yoshimitsu, Kuniyoshi, Norikuni, Munechika, Yoshiiye Kane- 
iye, Rai Kuniyuki, Kunitoshi, Rai Kunitoshi, Rai Kunimitsu, Rai 
Kunitsugu, Tomokuni, Ryohai, Heianjo class, Hasebe, Nakajima 
Rai Tomonari, Sukehira, Kanehira, Nobufusa I and II, Muneyo- 
shi, Yoshikane, Kanetoshi, Kaneuji, Later Senyuin, Shintogo, Hiro- 
mitsu. 

Akihiro, Shizu, Kaneshige, Seki, Norishige, Utsu, Hoshoji, Sa 
Kunihiro, Oishi work, Miike, Akikuni, Yasutsuna, Enju, Shinsoku, 
Takata, Tsunetsugu, Mikara, Ichijo, Namihira, Kagashiro, Fuyuhiro, 
Hoju, Getsusan, Iruka, Kunitsugu, Shimada. 

Crosswise oblique file and round head. 

Artists: Kunitomo, Kunitsuna, Arikuni, Kanenaga, Nobukuni, Hira- 
zane, Masatsune, Muneyoshi, Sukezane, Yoshikane, Unsho, Sada- 
mune, Miike, Masatsune, Norinaga, Kamihara, Kanenji, Yamet- 
sugu, Seki, Kaifu, Kaskashiro, Tayema, Later Shirikako, Fuyi- 
shima, Iwami class. 

Oblique file and angular head. 


Artists: Masamune, Sadamune, Sukesado, [wami class. 


Oblique file and round head. 

Artists: Munechika, Hisakuni, Mitsukane, Dakuma, Tomonari, Suke- 
kane, Nobufusa, Chikakane, Norimune,Sukemune, Muneyoshi, Nobu- 
fusa [and II, Yoshiie, Yoshihira, Koresuke, Sukekane, Sukeyoshi, 
Sukemitsu, Mitsutada, Moriie, Sanemori, Nagamitsu, Kagemitsu, 
Kanemitsu, Nagayoshi, Yoshimitsu, Tomomitsu, Sanenaga, Hide- 
mitsu, Moromitsu, Masamitsu, Motomitsu, Motomasa, Kagemasa, 
Motoshige, Chikakage, Shigezane, Morikage, Kageyasu, Sukekuni, 
Yoshii class, Kunimune, Sadahide, Yukihira, Ohara Sanemoni, 
Norinaga, Later Miike. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE OLD AND NEW SWORD. 


Some prefer the old, while others admire the new sword. 
Although the old abounds in excellence, some covet the spotless 
and brilliant blade of the new sword. Work less than one 
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hundred years old, no matter how celebrated its maker, cannot 
obtain a certificate from Honnami. The price of the new 
sword increases as it becomes old; for instance, the works of 
Morimitsu and Yasumitsu which, a few years ago, were worth 
30 ryo, are now selling at 50 ryo, and those of Sanemasa and 
Sukehiro have increased in value from 1 or 2, to 5 or 7 ryo. 
There are several reasons why the old sword is the more valu- 
able. The wound inflicted by it is difficult to cure, though it 
be but a scratch one inch deep; while that made by a new 
sword heals easily even if it be deep. We know that the nar- 
row, thin blade of the old sword is far sharper than the strongly 
made blade of the new. This is generally true, although there 
may be a few exceptions. At this time there are many fraudu- 
lent old swords made by whetting away the blade of the new 
sword, This is readily done, as the appearance of the welded 
edge of the modern blade is easily changed, and thus the 
‘midare’ may appear a ‘straight’ and a ‘straight’ may become 
like ‘a midare.’ Old swords never change their character, 
Ichimoji always remaining Ichimoji however much it is whetted. 

In the book ‘‘ Notes on the New Sword,” it is said, that ‘‘ we 
must be well acquainted with the art of sword-cutlery or we: 
become as the archer who is ignorant of the nature of the bow, 
or the doctor who does not understand medicine.” The author 
further gives the details of cutlery concerning the new sword 
with which there is no difficulty. In the matter of whetting, 
we must admire it even if it be made to-day. We admire the 
old sword the more as its ‘heat color’ is lost with age and as 
its stuff iron presents peculiar marks, showing the lapse of 500 
or 800 years. We can understand its meaning only by the 
study of the method of whetting. Of course the knowledge of 
cutlery is not positively useless. But even the Honnami of 
every generation do not study cutlery, while they are all per- 
fectly acquainted with the modes of whetting. There are some 


men who commit the examination of their sword to a smith. 
But the arts of cutlery and judgment being quite different, the 
latter cannot be acquired without its special study. 

The method of sword judgment relates almost exclusively to 
the old sword, but we can easily judge new blades without the 
knowledge of its rules. Many of the new swords bear the 
inscription of the maker. The structure of the nakago is very 
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simple, being exactly similar to their pictures in the sword book. 
There are many very skillfully forged blades which have often 
obtained a better price than genuine work, for the reason that 
their value is fluctuating. This will be the case more frequently 
in the future. 

Some new swords resemble the old work, and are much 
boasted of, but it is rather contrary to the purpose of the new 
sword, that being valuable only because it is new. The works 
of Sukehira and Sanemasa are noble, fresh, and lively. We 
appreciate old swords that look new, but the new swords that 
look old from the beginning become useless after the lapse of 
n few hundred years. Even the old blade of which the welded 
edge is not clearly seen is useless. However slender its edge, 
good work will appear lively and newer than it really is. Some 
maintain that the new sword will benefit posterity, serving it as 
the ‘‘old,” while the old sword will not be useful to future 
generations, having fulfilled its purpose. This seems reason- 
able. Still, Always to select the new sword from such a motive 
is to sacrifice one’s own welfare for posterity. This is very 
foolish, and may jeopardize one’s life. 


THE BLESSED SWORD. 

What is called ‘* blessed sword” is not blessed by its maker, 
but by its owner. However excellent its quality may be, it will 
not produce any good, if its owner be not a good man,’ 

It is thought that through the possession of a certain sword 
one may obtain blessings, or that calamities will come, but there 
is no ground for this belief. After all, the ruin or misery of a 
man is produced by his own bad conduct and not by the influence 
of his weapons. ‘The good man will naturally come into posses- 
sion of a good sword, while the bad man, if a blessed blade fall 
into his hands, will presently be moved to part with it. 

The object of sword-judgment is not only to recognize its 
maker, but to decide the good or bad qualities of his work. As 
a good servant will not serve a bad master, so must our conduct 
be upright if we wish to possess the ‘ blessed sword’ which pro- 
motes our welfare. 

It is understood by all men that the sword is the instrument 
by which the state has been governed from the dawn of time. 
The oldest existing sword is ‘ Amakuni,’ which was made over 
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1000 years ago. No one knows what sword was in use before 
that time. The killing of men by the government is inevitable, 
as it diminishes the number of bad men and increases the num- 
ber of good ones. If we could control without killing it might 
be called a peaceable government, but it is only maintained by 
the precious sword in our heart, which, killing the evil thoughts, 
will lead to the blessed condition. Be it the individual, the 
family, or the state, its good or evil condition will be produced 
by the righteousness or the unrighteousness of their respective 
swords. 

Some are rather afraid of possessing a blessed sword, but as 
it is a most precious guard of our lives, we must choose as good- 
souled a sword as possible. 

Some superstitious men insist that good or evil fortune will 
result from a certain measure of the sword, We only ask such 
men what good or evil fortune ever resulted from the differing 
statures of men. 

Some even dislike the swords that bear inscriptions relating 
to Hachiman (the god of war), or to Buddha, the lotus flower, 
or Sanskrit letters, and it will be wholly useless to tell these 
foolish ones that such an idea is quite unfounded. 


CLASSIFICATION AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 
SWORDS. 


All swords are classified and grouped under the province or 
the school to which they belong. We shall treat, in the follow- 
ing pages, of the characteristics of such groups and those of 
the individual maker. 

I. Yamaro Crass. 

The genera! characteristics are as follows: 

(a) Long sword: Blade slender; ridge wide and high; some 
are bent in the center; regular woody mark; cap closely welded ; 
some have the three-angled back; Iori is generally hill-shaped. 


The general features of engraving and point are rather eccentric. 
(4) Short sword: Always straight; file-marks of the nakago 
differ. Even the works of the same master have ‘ Higaki,’ 
‘hawk’s feather,’ or ‘crosswise oblique file,’ etc.; this being 
particularly true of inferior makers. 
(1) Amakuni, born in Uta in-the era of Taiho. 
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Blade slender; ridge wide; Iori deep; woody mark very fine; 
skin beautiful; edge abounds in boiling marks; point closely 
welded; feet of the ‘small midare’ type; some are of ‘ Notare 
midare.’ 

(2) Amakura, identical with Amakuni. 

Blade considerably bent; ridge wide; Iori deep; stuff-iron 
highly tempered. The welded edge is small at the hilt and has 
‘medium midare’ here and there, two or three inches above the 
hilt (whose reverse feet are well welded), and is closely welded 
in the point; somewhat slender at the sides (where there is no 
reflex line). Both body and edge are admirably well made, 
and although the back is angled in the nakago, it appears 
to be round at the first glance. File-marks in the plain are of 
different kinds, some even having hammer-marks. The head 
of the nakago is either curved or angular. Some have the 
points of their angles rounded. 

(3) Tomomitsu, in the era of Wado. 

The feature of this blade is its dryness; ridge wide; regular 
woody lines very fine; edge of ‘midare,’ which is small in the 
hilt, but wide in the middle, (some, however, are small). Far 
inferior to Amakuni and Amakura. 

(4) Yasunori, in the era of Eien. 

Blade thick and straight; ridge high; Iori hill-shaped; regu- 
lar woody marks very fine; boiling marks abundant; body and 
edge beautiful; quality medium. 

(5) Yukihira, in the era of Eien. 

Blade slender and dry; ridge wide; back thin; regular woody 
line; slender, straight edge, of ‘small midare,’ or ‘ Notare 
midare’; it boils; back round; resembles the work of Bungo 
Yukihira; the inscription consists of two letters of ‘*So” type 
(i. e. italic). 

II. Tayema Crass. 

(“) In general, this class belongs to the genuine Kurihara, 
Some halberds have furrows; works of Senjuin sometimes con- 
tain very skillfully engraved figures, but are generally una- 
dorned; Ken (double-edged sword) has its point acute and its 
furrows deeply cut. 

(4) Nakago is thicker towards the edge; file-marks are of 
different kinds; it may also have the crosswise Higaki. The 
name is inscribed on the uppermost part of the nakago, 
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(c) The blade of the short sword is thick and straight. It is 
wider towards the nakago. Some have the three-angled back; 
most are of the Ukubi-shape. Generally the furrow is not pres- 
ent. With the Ken type the furrow, sculpture, etc., are rarely 
found. 

(1) Tayema, in the era of Shomu. 

Blade thick; ridge high; width either medium or narrow; 
Iori deep; fine, regular, woody lines; pear’s skin; rough boil- 
ing marks. ‘Straight edged’ is narrow in the hilt and wide 
toward the point, boils well, point closely welded, sometimes 
containing reflex line. 

The short sword is slightly bent and wide. In other particu- 
lars it resembles the long sword. The file-marks are of differ- 
ent kinds; nakago is narrow towards the head; inscriptions in 
Ken-shape are rarely seen, The Tayema family includes many 
generations, such as Kuniyuki, Tashiyuki, ete., of which a 
minute account will be found in their ‘‘ genealogy.” 

(2) Shirikake. That is Norinaga, in the era of Kencho. 

Blade slender; ridge wide and high; bent at the center; reg- 
ular and irregular woody lines; lori deep; straight midare; 
mixed ‘Gunome’ edge; ‘lightening’ and ‘boiling marks.’ 

The small sword is always straight. Ridge and Iori high; 
straight edge type; its welding and engraving are identical 
with that of Tayema. 

Nakago is thick in the back; file-marks crosswise; (later work, 
however, has a somewhat oblique filing); head generally angle- 
shaped; back straight. The same inscription, which has been 


> or **made 


in use for many generations, is ‘‘ made by Norinaga,’ 
by Yamato Norinaga”; later it was changed to ‘‘made by Nori- 
naga of the province of Yamato,” or ‘‘made by Shirikake 
Norinaga of Yamato.” , 

(3) Senjuin, in the era of Chokei. 

Blade much bent; ridge high and wide; back round; though 
the welding is scarcely visible, it shows a regular woody grain; 
‘straight edge’ having ‘small feet’; point medium. 

The structure of the short resembles that of the long sword. 

File-mark of the nakago is oblique on the ridge, crosswise 
on its plain, or, in some cases, the crosswise mark is two or 
three inches above the hilt, accompanied by a ‘ great oblique’ 


file near the point; the back is a much rounded angle; head is 
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rounded angle. Later works have both Higaki and crosswise; 
thick round head and angle back. The inscription reads, 
**Senjuin,” ‘‘Senjuin Doin,” ‘‘ Yamato nokuni Soegamigori,” 
or the maker’s true name. There are many generations from 
Yukinobu and Shigihiro, the founders of the house of Yasu- 
shige and Yoshihiro, ete. The wide midare bears a great 
resemblance to the Kamakura class. 

(4) Kanenaga, in the era of Tei. 

Blade long; bent in center; ridge high and uncommonly 
wide; lori deep; body thick towards hilt; peculiar regular 
woody lines; cap loosely welded or round, sometimes has reflex 
line; ‘medium straight,’ ‘wide straight,’ or ‘midare edge’; 
generally the welded edge is wide at the point; boiling is abund- 
ant and coarse, occasionally, however, it is clear and fine; glory 
deep; some have welded back. Short swords are rarely seen 
among the old blades. Works of various masters having 
similar inscriptions are numerous, The older works are superior. 

The file-mark of the nakago is hawk’s feather; back round; 
round head. Some of the works of Kanetoshi are filed cross- 


wise. 


III. Sencar Crass. 

This class includes many makers. The furrow is rare, and 
the general features resemble Kanenaga. Has regularly woody 
lines; both straight and midare edge; caps of different kinds, 
with some having deep reflex lines. 

The short sword is generally straight, with a thick body, the 
back sometimes being triangular; irregular woody lines occur 
and the edge of the later work has a coarse, unlovely margin; 
some blades have no boiling marks, while others have scattered 
lines. Further details resemble Kanenaga. Some blades are 
adorned with engraving and carving. 

There are middle-sized short swords; their file-marks are 
oblique, or frequently Higaki. 

(1) Kaneuji, in the era of Enhei. 

Also called Yamato Shidzu. Ridge high and wide; Iori 
medium; point small; regular woody lines; perfect skin; of the 
straight, ‘small gunome,’ or ‘midare’ type; deep glory; rough, 
minute boiling marks ; scattered lines occasionally appear: caps 


vary. 
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The short sword is either straight or curved; backs differ; 
widths and bodies vary, some have carved designs. In other 
respects they resemble the long swords. 

The back of the nakago is either wide or round; file-marks 
crosswise, a trifle oblique, or Higaki; head round; furrow rare. 
Kaneuji became a disciple of Masamune and lived in Shidzu in 
Mino. 

(2) Yoshimitsu, in the era of Reio. 

His long sword is rare. The short sword is short; dry in 
point; thick toward hilt; no boiling; both edge and back of 
the nakago round; slender towards the point; round head; the 
inscription consists of two initials. No resemblance to Yoshiro. 

(3) Yasumasa Goro, in the era of Shoan. 

The most brilliant work of the Yamato class; ridge wide and 
high; bent in center; [ori hill-shaped; regular woody lines; cap 
closely welded; along the margin of the cap the welding mark 
may gradually be discovered; edge straight and slender towards 
the hilt; sometimes has a little midare; occasional scattering 
lines or boiling marks, 

The short sword is straight and thick in the body. The same 
is true of the long sword in every respect. 

The nakago is round in back; file-mark of Higaki; rounded 
head. The latter work sometimes bears the oblique file-mark, 
which, although it has lengthwise split, is not considered flawed. 
It is said that with some swords the regular woody lines are 
present, but invisible; also that some blades are made wholly 
of steel. Engraved designs are rare. 

(4) Hasebe Kunishige. 

Ile lived in Sagami, Yamashiro, Kawachi, Settsu, and Yamato, 
He was included in the Yamato class in the ancient books, but 
is now spoken of as belonging to.the Kyo class, 

(5) Uta. 

His school is included in the Settsu-chu class. He was a 
native of Yamato, but later made his home in Etchu. 


IV. Kyo Cuass. 


The general features of this class are as follows: 

(a) Long sword. Blade well bent; equal in hilt and point; 
medium Tori and point; both regular and irregular woody lines 
are noble; boiling abundant; glory deep. This Choji-midare 
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closely resembles the work of Bizen and Ichimoji; cap straight- 
edged; back round, sometimes showing a welding mark. Some 
have long and sharply defined Sanskrit letters; point slightly 
rounded; furrow reaches to hilt. 

The short sword is nearly always straight. File-marks are 
generally crosswise, excepting in the works of Sadatoshi, which 
have great oblique filing. Ancient blades of highest quality, 
whose file-marks are invisible, greatly resemble each other, 
whether they be the work of Kyo, Yamato, Bizen, Kamakura, 
or others. 

(1) Munechika, in the era of Eien. 

Ridge somewhat wide; some swords have the furrow, while 
others contain Ken, Gomaheshi, etc. Width and thickness 
medium; Iori medium. All blades have very minute and beau- 
tiful regular woody lines, which, when closely examined, pre- 
sent a peculiar and incomparable individuality of appearance. 

The short sword is straight and of the ‘‘Shobu type.” There 
are also medium-sized short swords, which have ‘small feet’ in 
the straight edge, or ‘small midare’ and ‘notare.’ In some 
the welded edge is slender at the center and wide in the upper 
part; some are welded with strong boiling in the margin. 

The nakago is round in the back and slender in the point; 
file-mark crosswise or oblique; head of the obtuse angle type. 
The inscription is ‘* Sanjo Munechika,” ‘‘ Sanjo,” ‘* Munechika,” 
‘¢ Yukizane,” or ‘‘ Bungo Yuki.” 

Other work having the same inscription is found in Iga. 


5 


‘¢ Nippon ichi,’ 


These have the file-mark crosswise in the ridge and oblique in 
the plain. Its quality is inferior. 

2) Yoshiiye, in the era of Eien. 

IIe is believed to be the son of Munechika, but some say that 
he adopted another name, assumed by that master. The features 
of the blade are identical with Munechika; no short sword; 
regular woody lines; Iori shallow; furrow rare; some of ‘small 
Notare midare’ type; frequently the slender, straight edge has 
‘small feet;’ its ‘Choji edge’ resembles the ‘Kiku’ type; 
abundant boiling; deep glory; perfect skin; sometimes the 
edge widens toward the hilt; cap large and round, with little 
reflex lines; file-mark crosswise; back thick; head round, In 
the inscription, ‘‘ Bizen,” Yoshiiye used the word ‘‘ created,” 
but Sanjo used the word ‘‘ made.” 
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(3) Arikuni, in the era of Eien; disciple of Munechika. 

Blade slender; ridge high; fine, regular, woody lines; Iori 
somewhat shallow; small and boiling midare. The skillful 
structure of this sword at once proves its right to be included 
in the Kyo class. 

(4) Sadatoshi, in the era of Bunei; lived in Ayakaji. 

Ridge wide; [ori shallow; has ‘ Choji edge’ on a small scale, 
and also Choji mixed with ‘straight edge;’ deep glory. 
Occasionally the edge is wider in the hilt and possesses some 
midare. Although it resembles the work of Bizen Ichomoji, it 
has more abundant boiling marks. Its ‘Choji midare’ resem- 
bles that of Yoshiiye, and has some scattered lines; round with 
reflex lines. The short sword is rare. The back of the nakago 
is thick; file-mark great oblique; round head: inscription is in 
So type. 

(5) Kanenaga, in the era of Chogen; lived in Gojo. 

The features of his blades resemble those of Arikuni, his 
father. Furrowed, point small; ‘Choji edge;’ ‘midare’ or 
‘fine midare;’ bears resemblance to Sadatoshi; the end of the 
‘midare’ boils; deep glory; somewhat lurid spotted skin. The 
short sword is rare; file-mark crosswise, or a trifle oblique; 
head round. 

(6) Kuninaga, in the era of Jireki, son of Kanenaga. 

His work resembles that of Sadatoshi; Iori deep; ridge high; 
skillful midare; back of the nakago thick; file-marks small and 
oblique. 

(7) Kuniyuki, in the era of Shogen; called Raitaro. 

Blade considerably bent; Iori medium; regular woody grain; 
tempered but lurid skin, furrowed; the ‘ Choji edge’ contains 
abundant midare in the hilt; wide and straight for six or seven 
inches upward from the hilt,—in some there are ‘small feet’ at 
this part, and more at from five to one or two inches above the 
hilt; cap round and straight-edged. The back may or may not 
show scattered lines; boiling mark fine; glory deep; blade 
slender. It might be confounded with the Bizen class, though 
it differs from it in its abundant boiling and varying features. 
The short sword is rare. The back of the nakago is thick; 
fileemarked crosswise; thick in its plain and mostly round 
headed. Inscription consists of the two letters of his name in 
large type. He never inscribes the word Rai. 
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(8) Kunitoshi, in the era of Seid; called Niji Kunitoshi. 

General features resemble Kuniyuki; edge has midare in the 
hilt and upper part. In some cases the wide, straight edge has 
‘feet,’ in others the ‘Choji edge.’ There are also blades of 
welded back, ‘reverse feet,’ ‘straight edge’ and the ‘notare 
midare.’ In ‘sugukas,’ it does not boil so much as in ‘ midare.’ 
The nakago is like that of Kuniyuki. The inscription does not 
contain the letter Rai. These may be classified as the higher, 
the middle, and the lower types. His signature has often been 
forged, as is also the case with Rai Kunitoshi. 

(9) Rai Kunitoshi, the same province as Kunitoshi. 

Blade slender; ridge wide; point and Iori rather deep; the 
regular woody grain somewhat lurid; boils well, and has deep 
glory; generally straight; rarely has ‘midare edge’ of ‘Gonome 
type;’ cap round, 

The short sword is straight, generally narrow, but widening 
toward the hilt; deep reflex line. Other.features are identical 
with the long swords. Sanskrit letters in running type; ‘ Ken’ 
is vaguely marked in the sides, but has middle ridge. 

The back of the nakago is angular; file-marked crosswise; thick 
back. The inscription consists of the word ‘‘ Rai Kunitoshi; ” 
often in small type, though found in many other types. It is 
said that he changed the form of his inscription six times, (con- 
sult the catalogue of the Nakago), sometimes inscribing himself 
‘* Rai Minamoto Kunitoshi.” 

(10) Rai Kunimitsu, in the era of Shoan. 

Blade bent in the middle part and thick; Iori shallow; regular 
woody lines; soft stuff-iron; texture fine, showing irregular 
spots; skin lurid; point slender; edge straight, straight having 
‘small feet;’ ‘notare midare,’ ‘small midare;’ or the wide, 
straight edge of the ‘ Choji type,’ or the one resembling Kuni- 
yuki; boils well; deep glory; welded back; round cap. It is 
said*that the beautiful midare was made in his youth, while the 
‘straight’ was constructed in his old age. 

Some of the short swords are made straight and others curved ; 
of the ‘straight edge’ or ‘notare type;’ reflex lines, rather 
deep; boiling marks very fine; glory deep; other points are 
like the long sword. Some have very beautiful thread-like 
welding lines; file-mark is crosswise; the head round or bent. 
The inscription consists of three letters of ‘‘ Rai Kuni mitsu,” 
or of the four letters of ‘* Rai Minamoto Kuni mitsu.” 
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(11) Rai Kunitsugu, in the era of Kagen; it is said that he 
‘ame from Kamakura. 

Blades different sizes, mainly large, medium and small. 

There is also the Tachi sword, (the largest one of all, borne 
only by a commander); regular woody lines; lurid skin; small 
point; shallow Iori; some having triangular back; figures bril- 
liantly cut; furrow wide and shallow; edge is of ‘notare’; 
resembling, but far outshining Kunimitsu; some have midare in 
the hilt; welded back; abundant boiling; glory deep; boiling 
mark fine in the midare. 

The short sword is not curved; it has a wide body and pecu- 
liar furrow of the so-called Kunitsugu type. Blades have 
notare edge; caps of different kinds; glory deep, and boiling 
midare, rarely of straight edge type. In other respects they 
resemble the long swords, 

The back of the nakago is angular; has crosswise file-mark, 
and head round; backs round in some swords. Inscription con- 
sists of the three letters of ‘‘ Rai Kuni tsugu” or of the four 
letters of ‘* Rai Minamoto Kuni tsugu.” In his latter vears he 
became a disciple of Masamune. 

(12) Tomokuni, in the era of Sho-wa. 

The short sword is bent and rather flat; has Iori and triangu- 
lar back; figures of different kinds; ‘great notare’ edge; some- 
times has ‘dewy balls’; boils well; cap has deep reflex lines; 
some resemble Shizu Sadamune. Some blades are longer and 
flatter than others. The long sword is rare; file-mark cross- 
wise; head round. 

(13) Mitsukane, in the era of Sho-wa. Tle is called ‘* Chudo 
Rai” or ‘*'Tatsu Rai” because he made his swords in a Chudo 
(temple) in Tatsu of Omi province. He was first a disciple of 
Bizen Nagamitsu, and later of Kunitoshi. 

Long swords are never found, The short sword droops some- 
what; thick body; deep Iori and back; sometimes has triangu- 
lar back; very fine, regular woody lines of the straight edge 
type; little midare; cap has deep ‘reflex lines’ and is rounded 
in the middle; rich boiling; thick back; file-mark crosswise ; 
round head; inscription consists of the two letters of his name. 
Some have figures. There is a decided individuality in the cap 


of each of his blades. 
(14) Ryokai, in the era of Shoo; son of Kunitoshi; a disciple 


of Sadatoshi. 
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Blade slender; ridge high; fine, regular woody grain; fur- 
rowed, shallow back; some of triangular back type; small point. 
The edge is ‘straight’; ‘straight having small feet’; ‘small 
midare,’ that resembling Kunitoshi, or that having scattered 
lines and a wide edge at the hilt; boiling rich and fine; glory 
deep; cap round; reflex line deep. 

The short sword of the straight type, thick; some a trifle 
longer than others; straight edge; is of both Shobu and Ukubi 
types; there are also medium sized swords. 

The back of the nakago is angular; file-mark crosswise; gen- 
erally a round head. His popular name is ‘‘ Mitsushige,” 
‘¢Ryohai” being his religious name, 

(15) Nobukuni, there are three generations—Kenbu, Teiji, 
and Oei. 

The structure is of the furrowed and the ‘back’ type; 
irregular woody lines; lurid skin; shallow Iori; some have a 
triangular back and small point; figures frequently occur which 
are not distinctly cut; some have the welded back. Swords are 
of both notare and midare and of straight type; boils well; 
glory deep; cap round, 

The short sword is straight, rarely bent; some are long. 
There are also middle-sized swords of both the Ukubi and the 
Shobu types. In other respects they are identical with the long 
sword. Some bear a resemblance to Sadamune. 

As for the works of Teiji and Oei, the short sword is straight 
and thick, may be of either straight or midare type; has trian- 
gular or lori back; the figure and also Sanskrit letters are of 
many kinds and designs, such as the spade-shaped lotus flower, 
and Amakurikara; the edge is generally wider toward the hilt, 
and in some cases the end resembles the work of Sagami or 
Bizen, the chief difference being that generally its ‘feet of 
midare’ form a round group, by twos or threes. The back of 
the nakago is thick; file-mark crosswise, oblique; mostly round- 
headed. Later blades are round-backed. Of the work of the 
three generations of Nobokuni, the first is superior. Many 
swords bear identical inscriptions of ‘‘ Genzaemon,” ‘‘ Gengoro,” 
etc. Among the older works some have their signature deflect 
ing low toward the left. Later works have the word Kuni, 
wide at the foot. (Consult the catalogue of the nakago.) 

(16) Hasebe, in the era of Reio: called Kunishige. 
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Blade slender; point small; mostly a triangular back; Iori 
shallow. In some cases the back is round and the blade fur- 
rowed; irregular woody texture; beautiful but lurid skin. Its 
figures are Ken, Sanskrit letters of spade-shaped lotus flower, 
Amakurikari, ete., which are of many varieties, but loosely 
designed and unskillfully carved; many swords resemble the 
blades of Hiromitsu, Akihiro, Nobukuni, etc., but there is 
always a strong individuality of the cap and kayeri (reflex). 
The cap generally has a woody texture; but sometimes possesses 
the straight edge. 

The short sword is curved; wide and thin; some are straight- 
edged, and exceedingly thin; many are of the elongated, flat 
type; kayeri is very deep. In other respects they resemble the 
long swords. 

The back of a nakago is round; file-mark crosswise; point 
slender; head round. The letter Kuni differs from the usual 
form. He was a disciple of Masamune. 

The works of Kuninobu and his school resemble the blades 
of Hlasebe, but are vastly inferior. 

(17) Heianjo, in the era of Bunwa. 

Blade thin and considerably bent; backs vary; Lori shallow; 
small or sometimes middle-sized point; of the great notare edge; 
deep kayeri; cap round, with boiling marks; figures in great 
variety, such as Kurikara. The works of Mitsunaga have 
‘great notare’ and ‘small, mixed midare.? Some occur which 
are of the straight type toward the point, but of ‘midare of 
the notare,’ and ‘Gunome’ toward the hilt. Those of Hita- 
tsura are rare. 

The short sword is longer, bent and thin. In other respects 
it resembles the long sword. 

The back of the nakago is .round; file-marks crosswise, or 
sometimes small oblique; head round; slender point. 

(18) Masamune (Darma), in the era of Bunkwa. 

Mostly round-backed; regular woody texture; small midare; 
fine notare; some boiling; round cap; rather flat; little kayeri. 
The short sword is of the straight type. In other respects 
resembling the long swords. 

The back of the nakago is round; file-mark crosswise or 
oblique; head round. The inscription consists of the two let- 
ters, the letter Masa being of. thin type. It may also be 
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inscribed as ‘‘ Kunishige,” ‘‘Shigemitsu,” ‘*‘ Darma Nyudo,’ 


‘*Darma,” etc. © The point of the nakago is slender. 


V. Awapacucuti CLAss. 


Blade slender; fine, regular, woody texture or a beautiful 
irregular, woody texture; the most beautiful example of the 
Kyo class; stuff-iron, hard and glittering; body blue and edge 
white; has abundant boiling, both rough and minute; edge not 
broad; edge is the ‘straight, middle notare,’ ‘small midare of 
Choji type,’ with the ‘feet’ of ‘small Choji’; is noble as 
becomes so celebrated a name; not easily confounded with any 
other work. Figures are grand, skillfully and deeply cut. 
Sanskrit letter slender, widening towards the foot; furrow 
round-ended, deep and fine in its point; mostly triangular back. 

The back of the nakago is angular, a trifle slender, full in 
some blades; filing-mark crosswise, oblique, or great oblique; 
mostly round head. 

(1) Kunitomo, in the era of Genreki. 

Blade slender and curved toward the hilt; ridge a trifle thin; 
body thick; Iori deep; back triangular; regular woody texture; 
fine, beautiful skin; straight edge has rich boiling; the double 
edge also occurs; round cap; welded back. 

The structure of the short: sword droops somewhat and is 
narrower; Iori medium. In other respects resembles the long 
swords. 

The back of the nakago is round; file-mark crosswise oblique ; 
mostly round head ; inscription is ‘‘ Kunitomo,” ‘* Fujibayashi 
Kunitomo,” or the initial. 

(2) Norikuni, in the era of Kempo. 

The long sword is rare. Blade slender and considerably 
curved; welding fine; triangular back; medium lori; edge of 
‘slender straight,’ or of the ‘notare’ type; boils well; no kay- 
eri; close welding; fine point; some show a fine woody texture 
on the edge. His straight-edged swords are said to be superior 
to the midare types. 

The short sword is of the straight type, rather smaller; mid- 
dle or slender, straight edge; boils finely; cap round; carved 
figures resemble those of Awadaguchi. 

The back of the nakago is thick; crosswise file; round head. 

(3) Kuniyoshi, in the era of Kwangen. 
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The short sword fs of the straight make; body medium; tri- 
angular back; same figure as Awadaguchi; mostly furrowed; 
fine, beautiful skin; ‘Futsura’ plentiful; of slender, straight 
edge or straight edge; cap round; some blades closely resem- 
bling Yoshimitsu’s work. Tachi (the great commander’s 
sword) is rare; slender and straight-edged. In other points 
resembling the short sword. 

The back of the nakago is angular; file-marks crosswise ; 
round head. 

(4) Yoshimitsu, in the era of Bunei, the son of Kuniyoshi, 
called Toshiri. 

The short sword is of the straight type, though somewhat 
drooping, narrow and small; of uniform medium thickness; tri- 
angular back; middle Iori; fine; beautiful stuff-iron, with a 
peculiar texture of skin; some closely welded; of the brilliant, 
straight-edged type, which is slender about the hilt; wider in 
the middle, and closely and strongly welded at the point. In 
some cases it has ‘small midare’ toward the hilt; ‘straight 
edge’ at the point, and finally welded at the Fukura; some- 
times with midare; cap round; some have the ‘flaming end’; it 
is said that those blades of which the kayeri is shallow are sure 
to have no cap which is not round and no hilt which is not 
straight-edged; boiling mark fine and coarse; glory deep; pre- 
fatory welding is done before the edge is welded; the same 
figures as Awadaguchi. He made but few long swords, all of 
which are slender; ridge high; furrow reaching to the hilt; 


oS 


midare edge; in other points resembling the short swords; 
angular nakago back; round head; file-mark crosswise, and 
beautiful, but almost invisible. 

(5) Hisakuni, in the era of Genreki; called Yoshiro. 

Slender blade; small point; a little wider ridge; medium 
breadth and thickness; generally triangular back; Iori and fur- 
rows rare; fine, beautiful skin; ‘ middle straight edge’ or ‘small 
midare edge’; rich boiling; clear edge; sometimes having 
deep ‘feet’ at the centre; round medium cap; some closely 
welded. 

The short sword is both straight and bent; medium breadth 
and thickness; triangular back; Iori deep; in other respects 
resembling the long swords. Most blades have Awadaguchi 


figures, 
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The nakago is thick in back; file-mark great oblique or small 
oblique; point slender; head round. 

(6) Kuniyasu (Tosaburo), in the era of Genreki. 

Slender blade; point small; Iori medium; rarely furrowed; is 
of ‘small midare,’ combined here and there with ‘ Choji;’ has 
also ‘boiling,’ ‘lightening,’ ‘scattering mark,’ ‘balls,’ ete. 
Some have a ‘straight edge,’ combined with a ‘little midare’; 
‘ap round, 

The short sword is rarely found, and is of the straight type. 

Nakago is thick in the back; file-marks great oblique; round 
head. 

(7) Kunikige, the same as above; called Shirdbyoye. 

Blade resembles that of Kuniyasu; triangular back, wide in 
the middle; uneven texture; straight edge, similar to Kuni- 
yoshi. But long and short swords are closely welded at the 
point. ‘The file-mark is oblique. 

(8) Arikuni (Togoro), the same province as Kunikige. 

Blade slender and considerably bent; ridge high; similar to 
Kunitomo; skin fine; texture almost invisible; have nakago 
obliquely filed; has the ‘black spot,’ like the Bit-chi class; 
some with irregular, woody lines; slender, straight edge; boils; 
has glory and ‘chikei;’ cap round; nakago with thick back; 
file either crosswise, oblique or great oblique. He later lived 
in Kamada of Omi. 

(9) Kunitsuna, called Sakonshogen Goroku; in the era of 
Kencho; afterward emigrated to Sagami. 

Blade slender and long; point closely welded; ridge a little 
wider; [ori shallow; furrowed specimens are rare; edge of the 
wide, straight-edge type, with the small midare of the Choji 
type, although some have the midare near the hilt; boiling 
mark rough; also with ‘ chikei,’ ‘ lightening,’ or ‘sunagoshi’; the 
waist edge is one or two inches above the hilt and comes like 
smoke from the welded mark, although in some specimens it 
occurs as usual; in wide edge, this will be seen by turning the 
blade one or two inches. 


The short sword has no pointing at the waist edge; kayeri is 
deep; boiling especially rich; both the edge and the stuff-iron 
brilliant; nakago with round back; file, crosswise oblique; plain, 
thick; head round. 

(10) Kunimitsu, in the era of Kwangen. 
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Ridge high; welded mark fine and highly tempered; slender, 
straight-edge type; beautiful boiling mark; inscription of the 
So type. 

(11) Kikuzukuri, in the era of Genreki. 

Some say his blades were really made by the Emperor Gotoba. 
The blade resembles Norimune’s work; ridge make; Iori and 
back shallow; point small; very beautiful skin; ‘choji edge ;’ 
some combined with the ‘reverse feet ;’ has ‘balls,’ ‘ lighten- 
ing’ and ‘chikei;’ some specimens have a fanciful midare; 
deep glory; rich boiling. The nakago, being made by Nori- 
mune and others, has no definite file-mark; round head. In the 
hilt the figure of the Kiku (chrysanthemum) is cut, its diameter 
being 45 sun, and the number of its petals being 16, 24, or 32. 
This is most curious work. 

(12) Nakajima Rai, in the era of Embun; three generations 
of Rai Kuninaga worked with him; lived in Settsu. 

The furrowed blade and point present several varieties; regu- 
lar woody line; shallow Iori; triangular back; middle, straight 
edge; round cap; with glory and boiling; resembles the inferior 
works of Kunimitsu. 

The short sword is of the bent type; breadth medium; with 
both straight edge and midare; cap of various forms; furrow 
and back of many sorts; file crosswise; head generally round. 


VI. Kamakura Cuass. 


Blade rather wide; ridge narrow, and slightly bent; point 
rather long; Lori deep; triangular back, wjth a wide center; 
irregular woody lines; wide edge; rough boiling and ‘suna- 
goshi’ (scattered line); cap large; ‘kayeri’ deep; welded 
mark; square Sanskrit letter; chisel mark, wide; rather long; 
point sharp. The Sankodzuka‘ has its ‘Tagane’ more shallow 
than in the ‘Ken.’ The furrow does not reach the top of the 
small ridge; furrow point droops in order to widen the appear- 
ance of the edge and is unusual ; toward the hilt it is smoothed 
away or ends brokenly. The ornamental figures incline to the 
center. 

The short sword presents varied types, chiefly straight before 
Sadamune, but after his period either straight or bent; file 
crosswise or crosswise-oblique; back angular; sometimes round; 
head both angular and round. 
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(1) Kunimune, in the era of Koché; called Saburo; born in 
Bizen, and the ancestor of Sagami. 

His work is described under the Bizen class; edge with either 
small or large midare, the latter sometimes having a stain, and 
some being slightly boiled. In all other respects his work is 
like that of the Bizen class. 

(2) Kunimitsu, in the era of Sh66; son of Awadaguchi 
Kunitsune and a disciple of Kunimune; called Shintogo. 

The short sword is of the straight type, but rather narrow; 
triangular back, with wide center and deep declivity; fine and 
beautiful irregular woody lines, although lurid in parts; slender 
straight edge, with fine boiling mark; with ‘lightening,’ 
‘chikei,’ etc.; edge generally somewhat narrow at the hilt, 
widening toward the point; woody texture on the edge; cap 
round; ‘kayeri’ deep; figure, Ken; Sanskrit letter, furrow and 
Gomahashi; specimens without a figure are rare. 

Tachi and long swords are rare; point quite narrow, but in all 
other respects like the short sword; nakago with round back; 
file crosswise; head round. 

(3) Kunishige, in the era of Shoma; called Shin Togoro. 

His blades are like those of his father, Kunimitsu, but the 
edge is broader and the cut of the Sanskrit letter is more shallow. 

(4) Kunihiro, of the same province as Kunishige. 

Blade rather wide; generally with middle straight edge; 
figure larger and more free, somewhat resembling the work of 
Ral Kunitsuge, but in all other respects like the blades of his 
father, Kunimitsu, although his nakago is wider and thicker in 
the end than the work of his father and brother (Kunishige). 
The two brothers afterward inscribed as Kunimitsu. 

(5) Sukezane, in the era of Bunei. 

Blade wide; ridge narrow; the point rather long, resembling 
the work of Bizen Sukezane. Some specimens have a round 
back, and retain striking characteristics of the Kamakura class. 
Ife became more skillful after he came to Kamakura. Very 
brilliant ‘Choji midare ;’ with ‘glory;’ scattered line; ‘ balls,’ 
etc., while some blades have ‘notare midare,’ ‘rough boiling,’ 
etc.; file oblique; head round; head rarely angular, or with 
great ‘higaki.,’ 

(6) Yukimitsu, in the era of Bunei; called Tosabura; a disci- 
ple of Kunimitsu. 
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Blade slender and rather long; irregular woody texture; tri- 
angular back, wide top and deep or medium declivity; point 
extremely varied; in type, wide, straight, ‘midare,’ ‘ notare,’ or 
‘hitatsura;’ boils well; with ‘lightening,’ ‘sunagashi,’ or very 
irregular midare, etc.; cap round; deep * kayeri.’ 

The short sword is of the straight type, and very rarely bent; 
breadth and thickness extremely varied; edge slender towards 
the hilt; all other details are like those of the long sword; 
nakago angular in back, or a little rounded; file crosswise; head 
generally angular, although some specimens show the oblique in 
the ridge and crosswise in the plain, with round heads. 

(7) Masamune, in the era of Sho6d and Kenbu; a son of Yuki- 
mitsu and a disciple of Sintogo Kunimitsu; called Gord Nyido. 

Blade wide and only slightly bent; triangular back with wide 
top and deep declivity; sometimes with Iori back: point rather 
long, although the small point also occurs; beautiful irregular 
woody texture; ‘edge midare’ or ‘notare midare;’ boiling 
rough and rich; with ‘lightening’ and ‘sunagashi;’ and, in 
some specimens, ‘ balls’ resembling ‘Choji’ in miniature; some 
elements of ‘small notare;’ rich ‘glory;’ figures in Kamakura 
style; cap round, sometimes closely welded, or with scattered 
lines. 

The short sword is of the straight type, although sometimes 
a little bent; breadth and thickness medium; edge slender 
toward the hilt; in all other particulars the same as the long 
sword. The back of the nakago is angular; file crosswise or 
angular. The back of the Tachi’s nakago is round, and. all 
blades of his are said to have figure, Ken, and furrows, speci- 
mens without figures being rare; the inscriptions consist of 
two words; although it is said that he signed the ‘straight- 
edge’ blades only, net those of « midare.’ 

Many varieties of the midare of this artist, such as ‘Tan- 
zaku,’ ‘fan-shaped,’ ‘opened fan-shape,’ ‘half-moon,’ etc., 
were classified by the old book, but I have omitted them since 
they are liable to be confusing to beginners, and similar midare 
appears in the works of Sukesada and other inferior smiths. 

As this celebrated artist made blades of extreme variety, we 
ought to judge them by their general features, for if we rely 
only upon their welded marks, which are common to all swords, 
we shall be greatly deceived; but since he was the great and 
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matchless swordsmith, his work has some distinctive and char- 
acteristic marks. 

(Sj Sadamune, in the era of Kenbu; called Hikoshiro. 

Blade like Masamune’s, but somewhat flatter; the same state- 
ment holds true of its back, point, and welding; generally fur- 
rowed; many are of the ‘notare,’ ‘midare,’ and ‘ball-edge’ 
type; with rich ‘ Goiling,’ ‘ sunagashi,’ and ‘lightening.’ They 
greatly resemble the blades of Masamune, but have some ele- 
ments of ‘ Notare;’ cap round. 

The short sword is of the bent type, and wider; some con- 
siderably bent, but more thick; some flat specimens are very 
long and slender toward the hilt; deep ‘kayeri,’ figure of 
‘Ken,’ Kurikara, Sanskrit letter, etc., in the Kamakura style, 
or, in other blades, of ancient Nobukuni, etc. ; all have figures; 
back of nakago angular; file oblique; head pointed and angular; 
some specimens with round back; file crosswise, or crosswise 
oblique, the file of the back being the same as that of the plain. 
Once he inscribed as Sukesada. The blades wrought by him at 
Takagi of Omi are somewhat inferior, and these are inscribed 
Hiromitsu, and have the same nakago as the Kamakura work. 

(9) Hiromitsu, in the era of Kenbu; called Kurojiro. 

The short sword is of the bent type, wide and thin; back tri- 
angular; top wide; deep declivity; some specimens are 
extremely long; irregular woody lines; edge of the Hitasura 
type, with numerous ‘balls,’ wide toward the point; ‘kayeri’ 
deep; cap with boiling, or very irregular midare; back fre- 
quently welded; rarely with straight edge. Long swords by 
Hiromitsu are very rarely seen; they are wide and only slightly 
bent; ridge somewhat high; furrow deep; quality superior to 
that of the short sword, which they resemble in all other 
respects; figures such as Ken, Sanskrit letter, and Kurekara, 
intricately engraved. Many specimens resemble closely the 
blades of Hasebe, ete. The back of the nakago is angular; file 
crosswise; head and back of the blade round; signature ‘ Hiro- 
mitsu, a native of the province Sagami.” The uppermost line 
of the word Hiro is perpendicular. Another consists of the 
two letters. This is also the case with Hiromasa. Different 
men sometimes use the same signature. 

(10) Akihiro, in the era of Bunwa; younger brother of Hiro- 
mitsu; called Kurosaburo. 
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The general features of the short sword are the same as the 
blades of Hiromitsu; midare small; scale large; quality superior ; 
wide sword is very rare; considerably bent and rather slender, 
The long sword is rare and unskillfully wrought; its blade is 
much bent and rather narrow; figures numerous and similar to 
those of Hiromitsu; nakago also the same as Hiromitsu’s; 
signed ‘* Native of Sagami;” the letter Ahi is a 86 type; the 
under points of the letter Hiro are oblique. He was a disciple 
of Sadamune. Even those who were not the disciples of Masa- 
mune became more skillful after they came to Kamakura than 
they had been before. Of such men further details are given 
in the chapter of their genealogy. 

(11) Shimada, in the era of Kosei; lived in Suruga; called 
Y oshisuke, 

Blade of various forms, including swords of medium size; 
lori rather deep; some specimens show triangular backs and 
furrows; point varied; irregular woody texture; in type 
‘notare;’ large scale, or Hitasura; some specimens show a richly 
boiled woody texture, while others have midare of the ‘Gunome’ 
type, resembling that of the Sagami class; the straight edge is 
rarely found; cap is round, has a deep ‘kayeri,’ and, in some 
specimens, a scattered midare. The figures are varied. 

The short sword is of the slender, straight edge, or of the 
‘small midare’ type; bent wide and shallow, although some 
specimens are straight and narrow. In all other respects they 
resemble the long sword; back of the nakago thick; file cross- 
wise; point slender; head round; signature unchanged for 
many generations. 


VII. Mint Crass. 


Most of the swordsmiths of, this class came from Yamato, 
and their blades, therefore, resemble those of the Yamato class ; 
edge straight or midare with ‘feet.’ Ancient specimens show 
the regular woody texture, but modern blades have the irregu- 
lar woody texture; in the work of the Shizu school we see rich 
boiling. There are many skillfully wrought blades, even 
among the later swords; file mark chiefly Higaki or hawk’s 
feather; or, in some specimens crosswise, or the small oblique; 
head generally round; in the works of Senjuin some blades are 
crosswise in the plain and oblique in the ridge. Both ancient 
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and modern swords rarely show the cut and the furrow; ridge 
usually narrow. 

(1) Kaneuji, in the era of Gen O; a native of Shizu. 

Blade, back, and point vary in form; Iori ordinary; some 
specimens show the triangular back, the irregular woody tex- 
ture, and the furrow; boils well; midare somewhat rounded, 
and some specimers have ‘ balls’; cap round. 

The short sword occurs in various forms, and resembles the 
long sword; some specimens show the straight edge, which, 
in its finest instances, resembles Samoji’s work. Generally 
speaking, this school of Masamune is distinguished by its small 
kirikake. The back of the nakago is thick; file crosswise and 
Higaki; head round. There are many generations of the house 
of Kaneuji, the later ones being inferior. He afterward became 
a disciple of Masamune. 

(2) Kanenobu, a disciple of Kaneuji; called Naoe Shizu. 

Edge with ‘Gunome midare,’ having ‘sunagashi,’ in the style 
of the Sheki class; boils well. There is also a school named 
after Naoye Shizu, who was a native of Shiga in Awari. 

(3) Kinju, in the era of Sh66; a disciple of Masamune. 

Blade of various forms; Tori ordinary; some specimens have 
the triangular back and furrow; point and welding varied; 
irregular woody texture; midare of the notare type, and small 
‘Gunome’ ; has boiling and resembles the minor work of Shizu; 
round cap. 

The short sword is wide and bent; straight-edged in some 
specimens; in all other respects like the long swords. The 
back of the nakago is thick; file crosswise; head round. 

(4) Kirigio, son of Kinju; in the era of Kenbu. 


> or the midare of the 


Edge straight combined with ‘Gunome, 
Notare type; boils finely. 

(5) Tametsugu, born in Et-chu; a son of Yoshihiro, and a 
disciple of Norishige. 

The short sword is bent; shallow Iori; triangular back; of 
the midare type; well boiled or of ‘small Gunome,’ or of the 


’ or with the edge simi- 


straight edge form, having ‘small feet 
lar to that of Kinju’s; cap round; file crosswise oblique. 

(6) Senjuin, in the era of Sh66; lived in Seki. 

His blades are generally of the midare type and irregularly 
boiled; generally retaining the character of the Seki class; 
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woody texture on the edge, like the work of Shizu and Naoye, 
and rich boiling like Hitatsura’s blades; some specimens resem- 
ble the Sagami class; file crosswise, but oblique in the ridge. 
His native country was Yamato, but he afterward removed to 
Mino. ‘There were many generations of his house. 

(7) Kaneyoshi, in the era of Keireki; called Seki Yoshisada. 

Blade slender; ridge narrow; fine; regular woody texture; 
some swords show the straight edge combined with the ‘small 
midare’; boils slightly; some blades with the Gunome midare; 
cap round, 

(S) Kanesada, in the era of Bunkei. 

Midare large; boiling and with deep glory. He was the 
greatest swordsmith of his age, and his good blades resemble 
those of Samoji and Shizu. 

(9) Hloju, in the era of Teio; a native of Mutsu. 

Blade sometimes narrow; point small; Iori shallow; back tri- 
angular; irregular woody texture; loose; of the straight, or of 
the midare type, or else resembling the work of Nobukuni, or 
of Sheki; some boil, and others not; cap round; figures, the 
Sanskrit letters, spade-shaped lotus flower, etc., which resemble 
those of Hasebe, although inferior to his work. 

The short sword is either of the straight or the bent type; 
in all other respects resembles the long sword. ‘The back of 
the nakago is thick; file crosswise; head round. 

(10) Getsusan, in the era of Gend to Meireki; lived in Mutsu 
or Dewa. 

Blade ordinary; small point; furrowed; common Iori; skin 
the famous ‘ Ayasugi’ (beautiful woody texture of the tree 
‘sugi’); some do not have this skin, while it appears in others ; 
often split. 

The short sword is of various forms; rather small, but some- 
times medium; in all other respects resembles the long sword. 

The back of the nakago is angular or round; file crosswise, 


or oblique; head round; edge elevated. 


VII. Norru Country Crass, 
Its boiling mark is mostly deep; has some ‘sunagashi’; the 
scattered line is inferior to the work of other countries, although 
this is not invariably the case. The later works show deterior 


ation both in shape and in stuff-iron. 
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(1) Fuyuhiro, in the era of Koshi; lived in Wakasa. 

Blade and Iori ordinary; triangular back and furrow; point 
rather small; some have the woody texture, which is sometimes 
very beautiful; ‘notare straight,’ or ‘Gunome midare’ in type, 
and either large or wide edge. Some specimens are hard with- 
out boiling, while others boil; some have deep ‘ glory.’ 

The short sword is of various forms; some are medium in 
size; others have points like long swords. 

The back of the nakago is varied; file crosswise or oblique; 
head round, and higher toward the edge. He was a grandson 
of Hirotsugu. Many generations succeeded him. 

(2) Kuniyasu, in the era of Oei; lived in Echizen. 

Blade wide and rather thin; Iori deep; back triangular or 
round; regular woody line; some stiffness will be found in the 
stuff-iron on account of premature welding; edge of the ‘Gu- 
nome’ type, combined with the ‘reverse feet,’ or the straight 
edge, resembling Fujishima’s blades; boils; some specimens 
have the welded back; woody texture on the margin of the 
edge. The short sword resembles the long; signed Rai Kuni- 
vashu. The back of the nakago is angular; file great oblique. 
Ife is called Echizen Rai; born in Kyo, a descendant of Rai. 

(3) Morihiro, in the era of Oei; son of Kuniyasu; lived in 
Echizen. 

Blade wide; edge of the notare type or much scattered 
notare; back of the nakago round; signature of two letters. 

(4) Unozu, in the province of Et-chi. 

Blade and point of various forms; furrowed; Iori shallow; 
back triangular; edge of the great straight or midare type; 
some specimens are brilliant, and have ‘ scattered lines,’ ‘ light- 
ening,’ etc.; cap varied, some having the irregular midare, and 
others the round; boils well; some blades are so excellent that 
they are confounded with the Sagmi class; others show the 
slender, straight edge. The works of Niudo Kunimitsu are 
the best of this class. Many have the woody texture, and the 
large, boiled, straight edge, etc., while others look like new 
swords. The quality of the blades is uneven. Generally we 
see the ‘sunagashi’ on the edge, and sometimes the woody 
texture. 

The short sword is of many forms; some are medium in size, 
while others resemble the long swords. The nakago is some- 
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times round in the back; file crosswise; head round; signed 
with the letter Kuni. 

(5) Yoshihiro, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Et-chi. 

Blade is long and bent; ridge rather wide; lori deep; fur- 
rowed; point sometimes long, although certain specimens have 
the small point; irregular woody texture; skin very fine; large 
and wide notare midare; fine, abundant boiling; deep glory; 
midare always toward the hilt and broad in the side; cap round; 
kayeri deep; some blades have the ‘straight midare’ and are 
beautiful. The swords of Yoshiro greatly resemble those of 
Masamune, but the texture of the latter is rough and active, 
while that of the former is fine and diffuse; the blade is like 
the finer work of Masamune. 

The short sword is rare; straight type, although some 
specimens are bent and have the triangular back. 

The nakago has an angular back; file crosswise; point sharp, 
shallow, angular head; signature generally lacking. The 
swords made by Yoshihiro during his residence in Kamakura 
and signed Yoshihiro, are called Kamakura G6. He was a dis- 
ciple of Masamune. There was another swordsmith called 
Yoshihiro of the Senjuin class, but his work is very different 
from that of Yoshihiro of Et-chi. 

(6) Norishige, in the era of Seichii; called Gofukii GO; lived 
in Et-chi. 

Blade long and considerably bent; ridge rather wide and 
high; furrowed; deep lori; triangular back; points varied; 
irregular woody texture which is very beautiful, and found 
both on the body and on the edge; some blades have no skin, 
but are of close and beautiful welding; well-boiled midare; 


with ‘sunagashi,’ ‘lightening,’ 


or ‘notare midare’; only rarely 
of the straight edge or of the “large midare’ type; cap round 
and with deep ‘kayeri.? When Norishige was a disciple of 
Yoshihiro, his work had the small ridge and an edge which, 
melting into the stuff-iron, rose high like smoke. When after- 
wards he became a disciple of Masamune, his blade became 
very beautiful, with a strongly welded point. 

The short sword is of the straight type, narrow and thick, 
but in all other respects resembles the long sword. The 
nakago has an angular back; file crosswise; head round; 
inscription of the wide cut, although some are cut in the Ken 
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shape; signed sometimes as Sayiki Norishige, a native of Go- 
fuku, in the district of Nei, of the province of Et-chi. 

(7) Sanekage, in the era of Kenbu; a disciple of Norishige; 
lived in Kaga. 

The short sword is bent; Iori common; back triangular; 
midare combined with ‘Gunome,’ or with ‘ boiling notare,’ or 
with ‘straight edge,’ or with one like the work of Fujishima; 
cap round and deep; kayeri. The long sword is rarely seen. 
The back of the nakago is angular; file crosswise; head round; 
signed Fujiwara. Sanekage was born in Et-chi, but afterward 
removed to Héki and Echigo. 

(8) Tomoshige, in the era of Rareki; a disciple of Rai Kuni- 
toshi; lived in Fujishima of Kaga. 

Ridge narrow; Iori common, Some blades shallow and with 
triangular backs; point small; of the ‘middle Gunome’ type, 
with round or irregular midare, having the straight or the 
double edge only rarely. No blades of this artist’s work are 
brilliant, and many resemble the swords of the Seki or Bizen 
class; cap round or irregular. 

The short sword is of various forms and similar in structure 
to the long sword. Some specimens are of medium size. Tomo- 
shige was a native of Echizen. The nakago has an angular back; 
file crosswise or crosswise oblique; head angular with sides of the 
edge somewhat long, which is a general characteristic of Kaga. 

(9) Nobunaga, in the era of Oei; lived in Kaga. 

Middle Gunome or small Gunome in type, or with an edge 
resembling Fujishima’s work. The short sword has the straight 
edge. In all other respects his blades resemble those of Fuji- 
shima. 

(10) Hoseiji, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Yajima; called 
Kunimitsu. 

Blade slender; irregular woody lines; small point; shallow 
Iori; made many halberds; some of medium size, or of the 
‘Shobu’ class; edge of the ‘Choji,’ or ‘great midare’ type, 
with ‘deep feet’; most specimens are not ‘boiled,’ but have 
deep ‘glory.’ Some blades are of small size, or of the ‘ Ichimoji’ 
type, or the straight edge. The cap is closely welded. In the 
case of the halberds the point is usually welded softly for two 
or three inches. The short sword is rare; but it is straight and 
narrow. 
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The nakago has thick back; file crosswise; head rather larger 
and round, 

(11) Kagemasa, in the era of Seid; lived in Inaba. 

Blade slender; ridge high; point small; Iori deep; back some- 
times triangular; wide, straight edge. Some specimens are of 
the ‘notare,’ or ‘midare,’ or the ‘Seki type,’ or with the 
straight edge and ‘feet,’ or a little boiled; cap round, or, in 
some blades, with ‘scattered lines.’ 

The short sword is straight and narrow, generally of the 
straight edge type. The nakago has an angular back; file 
crosswise oblique; head round; the letters of the inscription are 
rather long. 

(12) Yasutsuna, in the era of Daid6; lived in Hoki., 

Blade long and wide; ridge narrow; point small; Iori either 
shallow or deep; irregular woody texture; with ‘small midare’; 
well boiled; has ‘lightening’ or ‘sunagashi.’ Some specimens 
have the notare edge; cap round; noble and giving all evidences 
of great age; file crosswise; head round; inscription large ; 
‘Ken’ and Sanskrit letter deeply cut and short. 

(13) Sanemori, in the era of Showa; lived in Ohara of Hoki. 

Blade long; Iori shallow; point small; lurid, irregular, straight 
edge, with small midare; some blades show the ‘ Choji edge’ or 
‘Uchinoke’; boils; cap round; ‘Ken’ and Sanskrit letters 
deeply cut; file oblique, either small or large; head round; 
signature long, wide letters, Ohara Sanemori, of the Province 
Hoki, or Getsu kei Unkyaku. 

(14) Doei, in the era of Kakitsu; lived in Izumo. 

Blade sometimes medium size, and sometimes of the ‘Shobu 
type’; ridge high; point small; Iori varying with round ‘ Gu- 
nome,’ ‘midare’ or ‘ Hitatsura,’ or having welded back, either 
with or without boiling, or, of the slender and hard, straight 
edge, or of the type with ‘small feet’; with the furrow and the 
figures cut near the center. 

The short sword is both straight and bent; nakago with the 
thick, or the angular back; file middle oblique; head generally 


round. 


IX. Iwami C.iass. 


There are long swords, medium swords and short swords. 
The ridge is narrow; point varied; Iori both deep and shallow; 
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some specimens with triangular back; irregular woody texture ; 
edge of the medium and small Gunome types, or with the 
notare midare, or with scattered boiling, or with the straight 
edge; cap varied; figure in the centre, as in Sagami’s work, 
The nakago has the round or angular back; file crosswise 
oblique. or small oblique; head angular, with the longer side 
toward the edge. -In Tadasada’s blades, however, the file-mark 
is the great oblique, while some of Sadasuye’s swords show the 
crosswise file. 

(1) Naotsuna, in the era of Kenbu; a disciple of Masamune. 

Many of his blades are of large size; point small; cap round, 
The short sword is bent, while the other forms resemble the 
Iwami class. 

(2) Sadatsuna, in the era of Meitoku. 

Most blades with scattered boiling. The short sword is 
slightly bent; midare of the Utsu type, although some speci- 
mens show the ‘reverse midare.’? In all other respects his 
swords resemble the work of their class. 

(3) Tadasada. 


Blade rather wide; of the crowded ‘small Gunome, 


5 


or of the 
‘great Gunome’ type. The short sword is rarely seen; cap 
round; in all other respects showing the peculiarities of the 
Iwami class. 

(4) Sadasuye. 

The long sword is rare. The medium and short swords are 
slender and straight; with the straight edge, or, occasionally 
with midare; cap round. In all other respects these blades 


resemble the works of the Iwami school. 


X. Bizen Crass. 

(Works before Genreki are spoken of as belonging to the 
‘Old Bizen’ class.) 

The blade generally has a strong appearance; bent at the 
middle; Iori sharp or medium; regul: * or irregular woody tex- 
ture. Old Bizen has the round welded marks; boiling fine, 
never rough, but generally scanty. It has deep ‘glory.’ The 


edge is of the ‘ midare;’ 


’ 


the ‘ Choji,’ or the straight edge type 
having ‘feet.’ Some have a very close resemblance to the Ky6 
class, which, however, has richer boiling, a welded back, and 


not so much curve as the Bizen class; also like the school of 
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Ichimoji, Rai Kuniyuki, Kunitoshi, or Sadatoshi. Some of the 
Old Bizen work is like Awadaguchi, having no ‘feet’ and 
rarely the ‘ pure straight edge.’ The cap is generally sharp, 
having kayeri; very rarely round. The figure designs are 
generally slender; ‘‘ Kurikara” and ‘‘ Ken” are mostly cut 
narrow and placed in the ridge; the Sanskrit letter is -unskill- 
fully executed, being open, short, and pointed. Furrow 
reaches to the small point, furrow point follows the form of the 
small point of the blade. Most blades have the second furrow 
which reaches to the nakago. From the era of Hochi on, the 
furrows are generally wide and shallow, having a round end. 
Its ‘ Ken’ has the middle ridge; and Sankozuke is deeply cut. 
Later works may have boiling or not; some have the woody 
texture, but, being coarse, may be judged as Bizen work at 
once; some, too, are like the later Seki works. Welded back 
‘is rare, but occasionally it may be found in the later works. 
Generally the Bizen swords have ‘shadow color’ on the body, 
especially in the work of Kanemitsu. The stuff-iron has a 
woody texture, called the ‘‘ Bizen skin; ” the iron is somewhat 
soft. The short swords are of different kinds, but Old Bizen 
and Ichimoji class have no short swords. The file-marks are 
nearly always oblique, but in some of the Old Bizen and Ichi- 
moji the crosswise mark is found; head mostly round; back 
round and angular. 

(1) Sukehira, in the era of Eien, province of Bizen. 

Blade narrow and long; Iori common; regular woody tex- 
ture; boils well; some have oblique skin at hilt; of the skill- 
fully made ‘ midare’ or the ‘ large Choji’ type, like Norimune, 
Kumotsugu, etc. Some are of the straight edge, mixed with 
‘small midare;’ point closely welded; back of the nakago 
thick; file-marks crosswise. ‘Two generations used the same 
inscription. ‘The first works are superior, and are inscribed as 
‘*¢ Bizen no Kuni Sukehira.” The letter was written thus (*). 
Occasionally it is said, the blades were inscribed ‘‘ Motohira.” 

(2) Kanehiro, province of Bizen. 

Blade narrow and slender; Iori and ridge, medium; point 
small; regular, very fine woody line; deep, wide furrow; of 
or ‘straight edge type’ combined with the 
‘small midare;’ boils well; woody texture, ‘lightening’ or 
‘Uchiyoke’ on the edge; some gay, others gloomy. Some 


‘small midare,’ 


’ 
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have a large woody texture on the ‘ midare,’ and sometimes, 
the oblique skin at the hilt; cap round or closely welded. The 
back of the nakago is thick; file-marks crosswise; head round. 
He afterwards lived in Kawachi. Some say that this Kanehiro 
is a different man, not Kanehiro of the era of Eien; but perhaps 
that is not so, for it is customary to work differently in a 
different country. 

(3) Sukekane, province of Bizen. 

Blade narrow and slender; Iori shallow; regular woody tex- 
ture; some are furrowed; point small; is of the ‘small midare’ 
or the straight edge type, having ‘small feet,’ although some 
specimens have ‘ large midare,’ and others have ‘ balls’ and are 
well boiled; cap round; back of nakago round; file-marks 
middle oblique; head round. The same inscription is found 
among the works of the school of Ichimoji. The letters are of 
large and small types, but lack distinction. 

(4) Tomonari, province of Bizen., 

Blade long and slender; Lori shallow; some have round back; 
point small; sometimes the furrow is wide; some have woody 
texture; the edge is of the ‘small midare’ type, some having 
‘reverse feet,’ of the straight edge having ‘ feet,’ of the ‘ small 
notare edge,’ or of the ‘ Choji edge;’ cap round; boils finely, 
or considerably. 

The back of the nakago is round; file-marks crosswise or 
oblique; head round. On one side the inscription is (reads), 
‘(Long live the Lord)’, and on the reverse side ‘* Tomonari of 
the Province‘of Bizen.” This sword is used in the festival of 
the Shogun, Other signatures in use are: ‘* Tomonari,” 
‘*Tomo-nari of the Province Bizen,” and ‘*‘ Oho.” It is said 
that there were three men using the same inscription. 

(5) Nobufusa, province of Bizen. 

Blade not broad; point small; irregular woody texture; boils 
considerably; of the ‘notare’ combined with ‘ Choji’ type; 
none has ‘ great midare.’ 

The back of the nakago is thick; file-marks oblique; grad- 
ually becomes slender toward the point; inscription consists of 
the two initials. There were two generations of swordsmiths. 

(6) Yoshikane, in the era of Choreki. 

Blade strong; Iori shallow; small point active, and with 
skin; is of the ‘middle’ or ‘ wide straight edge’ type, having 
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‘small midare,’ or of the ‘ Chojiedge;’ ‘edge hard;’ cap has a 
little midare or is round and has small ‘kayeri.’ The back of 
the nakago is thick; file-marks of different sorts; head round. 

(7) Masatsune, in the era of Eien. 

Blade narrow and long; mostly of the ridge make; [ori shal- 
low; a fine, beautiful, regular woody texture; point small; is 
of the ‘small midare’ type combined with ‘Choji;’ or of the 
large edge having midare, or of the larger make, or of the 
‘reverse midare;’ has boiling marks. 

There were three generations in Bizen that used the same 
inscription, but the works of the later generations are inferior; 
works of the second generation have ‘small midare;’ the third 
generation has ‘small midare’ at the hilt, but are of the 
‘straight edge’ type upward from the middle of the blade to 
the point, which is like Niji Kunitoshi. 

The back of the nakago is thick; file-mark crosswise oblique ; 
head mostly round, There were two Masatsunes called ‘‘ Ino 
Masatsune,” besides the Masatsunes of Bit-chii and Tsukuchi, 
making five Masatsunes in all. 


XI. Ienimosr Crass. 


There is no short sword. Larger structure is rare; the back 
of Iori is shallow; mostly of the ridge make; point small; is 
of ‘Choji midare’ type; glory deep; boiling scanty; has the 
‘reverse midare’ both large and small; cap round, sometimes it 
has a welded back. 

The back of the nakago is thick; file-marks crosswise; head 
round. The work of Yoshioka Ichimoji has furrow; point 
somewhat long; Iori deep. The edge of the midare of his work 
has less glory than Ichimoji, and is ordinary; file-marks great 
oblique; straight edge very rarely seen. 

(1) Norimune, in the era of Genreki. 

Blade slender; ridge narrow; of the ridge make; Iori shal- 
low; point small; fine, beautiful, irregular woody texture like 
Ky6 work; of the ‘Choji’ edge, having ‘balls,’ of the ‘small 
midare,’ having ‘ reverse feet,’ or ‘ Uchinoke,’ or of that hav- 
ing the broad edge in the point; some boiling mark; very skill- 
fully made. 

The nakago has thick back, file-marks great or middle 
oblique; point slender; head round. Among the Tachi of this 
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class there are the works made by the Emperor Gotoba, which 
are known as ** Kikugukuri.” (The details are given under 
the Ky6 class.) On the swords which Norimune made, while 
he was in the royal service, he signed himself ‘‘ Norimune” at 
the head of the nakago, this being the custom of all the sword- 
smiths in the royal service. Sometimes he cut the figure of the 
Kiku (chrysanthemum) flower of sixteen petals above his name, 
or, again, the word ‘‘Ichi” (one). There is another skillful 
smith in Nagafune who also uses ‘‘ Norimune.” The edge is 
of the ‘midare’ in the middle and waist, and of the ‘ wide 
straight edge’ in the point; fine, regular woody texture, like 
Masatsune; mostly inscribed as ‘‘a native of Nagafune” in a 
slender type. 

The nakago is like that of the royal smith. There are many 
men who use the same inscription. 

(2) Yasunori, in the era of Genreki; son of Norimune. 

Blade slender and considerably curved; ridge narrow; Iori 
deep; of regular woody texture; very fine skin; ‘ small midare;’ 
boils; like Norimune. Many features are common to both, but 
the work of the son is far inferior to that of the father. 

(3) Sukemune, era of Genreki. 

Blade is wide and longer in its point; lori common; those 
having the inscriptions are slender; like Kunitoshi (of Niji); 
of fine, regular woody texture, the ‘notare edge’ having the 
‘down feet,’ boiling at the point of the ‘midare;’ some have 
‘waist edge;’ is called Dai (great) Ichimoji; inscription an 
engraved Kiku (chrysanthemum flower), and the number 
‘* Ichi”; file-marks oblique; head round. 

(4) Sukenari, the same province as Sukemune, 

Blade somewhat wide; Iori common; regular woody lines; 
‘midare’ resembles that of Sukemune. Although his work 
was inferior when he signed as ‘‘ Sukeshi,” yet he became skill- 
ful after he was appointed royal smith. 

(5) Sukenobu, the same province as Sukemune. 

Blade slender, fine, regular woody lines; ‘small midare,’ or 
having fine ‘Choji;’ boils; has unrefined appearance, but is 
nevertheless skillfully made. 

(6) Nobufusa, the same province as Sukemune. 

Blade slender; ridge high; Iori common; regular woody 
lines; of the ‘ Choji edge,’ having the ‘large midare;’ boiling 


fine; sometimes ‘ small midare.’ 
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The nakago has the round back; file-marks crosswise or 
oblique; head round. 

(7) Nobufusa, the same province as Sukemune. 

Blade appears strong; stiff at hilt; Iori common; point 
small; fine woody texture, of the ‘small midare’ type, of 
which some are equal and slender to the top, and others a little 
wider; sometimes of the ‘Choji edge’ like Norimune. Cap 
round or closely welded. 

The nakago has round back; file-marks crosswise, small or 
large oblique; head round. 

(8) Nobumasa, in the era of Tei 6; son of Nobufusa. 

Blade thin and slender, resembling the work of his father; 
ridge high; Iori deep; regular woody texture; of the skillfully 
made midare, which is closely welded at the point, and some- 
what curved. 

(9) Muneyoshi, in the era of Genreki. 

Blade slender; Iori shallow; point small; fine and beautiful, 
regular woody texture; with ‘small midare’ or ‘ Choji,’ having 
‘balls;’ has ‘boiling’ and ‘glory;’ cap round; nakago with 
round back; file crosswise, or small or medium oblique; head 
round, and generally quite large, with Ichimoji; although in 
the blades of Norimune and Muneyoshi it is thin and slender. 

(10) Yoshimune, a son of Muneyoshi; in the era of Gennin. 

His blades are the same as those of Muneyoshi’s, although 
some of his edges are stained. 

(11) Yoshimochi, a son of Sukiyoshi; in the era of Bunei. 

His blades resemble those of Muneyoshi, but are not brilliant, 
while some specimens have the straight edge and feet. 

(12) Yoshiiye, in the era of Kenreki; the son of Muneyoshi. 

Blade slender; Iori common; regular woody lines and fine 
woody texture; very fine point; with excellent ‘ Choji’ which is 
broad toward the top; some specimens have ‘ Chikei.’ Yoshi- 
iye’s work resembles Norimune’s, yet some say he is identical 
with ‘*Sanjo Yoshiiye,” whose blades resemble his very closely, 
although they are entirely different, the Bijen class having the 
nakago inscribed on the ridge as ‘*‘ manufactured by Yoshiiye” 
and with the oblique file, while the Sanjo type has the nakago 
> and with the 
crosswise file, besides having its edge well boiled and broad at 
the hilt. 


inscribed on the plain as ‘‘made by Yoshiiye,’ 
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(13) Yoshihira, son of Yoshiiye. 


Blade curved; ridge high, wide and strong; Iori shallow; 
point small; beautiful regular woody texture, but a trifle lurid; 
‘plain Choji edge’ in type, having deep ‘glory’; some points 
are broad, while others resemble Moriije’s work; some specimens 
have the ‘ waist edge,’ and others have an edge like a shadow, 
sometimes invisible and sometimes visible; cap round; back of 
the nakago thick; file crosswise or oblique. 

(14) Yoshifusa, in the era of Kenpo. 

Blade wide; ridge high; Iori deep; point small; regular 
woody lines; lurid skin; of the ‘Choji’ type, having ‘large 
reverse midare’; point sharp; some specimens have ‘balls,’ or 
the woody texture both on body and edge; ‘glory’ deep; no 
boiling; caps closely welded; back of the nakago thick; file 
great oblique; head round; inscription small. 

The three generations of Yoshifusa used the same inscription, 
but in larger type; all have the ‘Choji edge.’ There was also 
another swordsmith of the same name, whose edge is straight 
and with ‘small midare,’ while still another lived in Bit-chi, 
the two being sometimes confounded. 

(15) Yoshimoto; son of Yoshifusa. 

His blades resemble those of Yoshifusa; some have ‘ midare’ 
and *Choji,’ but the edge has a hurried and ordinary appear- 
ance. He was an adopted son of Sukeyoshi. 

(16) Sadazane, of the same era as Yoshimoto. 

Blade somewhat slender but thick; ridge narrow; Iori deep; 
fine, regular woody texture with visible ‘waist edge’; of the 
‘notare’ type, with brilliant ‘reverse feet’; the ‘ Choji edge’ is 
rare; upper edge broad. In the cap, the round, straight edge 
has a slight ‘kayeri,’ and has a hard, loose appearance, with 
fine boiling marks. 

(17) Chikakane, in the era of Koan. 

Blade slender; Iori deep; point small; woody texture; of the 
‘small midare’ type, as in the blades of Bijen, or Yoshihira; 
midare scanty toward the point; boils gradually; cap round; 
back of the nakago thick; file oblique. 

(18) Norifusa, in the era of Kenpo; son of Sukefusa; lived in 
Takatsu; called ‘* Takagama Umanoj6.” 

Blade much curved; ridge thick; Iori common; regular 
woody texture; stuff-iron with a clear hard back; ‘Choji’ both 
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large and small; irregular ‘‘ feet” which may be seen on the 
blade, combined with a brilliant ‘small midare.’ 

(19) Koresuke, younger brother of Norifusa. 

Iori shallow; point small; rich woody texture; lurid skin; of 
the straight edge type, with ‘small midare’; cap round; back 
thick; file oblique; head round. 

(20) Sukezane, in the era of Buni; younger brother of Kore- 
suke; disciple of Norimune, 

Blade is considerably curved and long; ridge average and 
strong in formation; point and Iori average or shallow; irregu- 
lar woody texture; skin fine. Some blades have the welded 
back like the large swords of Ichimoji; ‘midare’ and ‘ Choji’ 
large; some specimens are well boiled, and the ‘ choji’ of certain 
ones is very brilliant and noble; edge exquisite and clear; cap 
round; back thick; file small oblique; head round; inscription 
biliteral. Sukezane became more skillful after he removed to 
Kamakura. He was the ancestor of Togenji. 

(21) Sukemitsu, in the era of Teiei; called Yoshioka Ichimoji. 

Blade long and stiff; Iori shallow; fine, regular woody edge; 
‘small midare’ with ‘reverse feet,’ and, in the upper part, 
straight edge, with ‘small feet’; tile oblique; head generally 
round; inscribed with his initials, or ‘‘Sukemitsu, a native of 
Yoshioka of the province Bizen.” 

(22) Sukeyoshi, in the era of Kenp6; was the father of Suke- 
mitsu, 

His work resembles that of Sukemitsu; edge broad, with 
‘reverse midare,’ as in the blades of Ichimoji; some specimens 
are of large size. 

(23) Sanetoshi, in the era of Teiji; son of Yoshizane, 

Blade slender; ridge rather highly curved; Lori shallow; 
regular woody texture; rough skin; fine woody texture both on 
body and edge; edge with ‘small midare’ at the hilt; and ‘large 
Choji’ in the centre, which lacks distinction. In some speci- 
mens, resembling Moriiye’s work; ‘scattered feet’ appear 
toward the point. Some blades have ‘Sunagashi,’ and others 
have ‘shadowy waist edge’; cap broad; file oblique. Hiroyo- 
shi, the son of Norifusa, and two other men in the era of Shoo, 
used a similar inscription, 

(24) Kunimune, in the era of Rekijin; removed afterward to 


Sagami; called ‘‘ Bizen Saburo.” 
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Blade long and thick; point slender; Iori shallow; irregular 
woody texture; rough and lurid skin; the edge has rich ‘ midare’ 
at the middle; some ‘notare’ tending upward and toward 
the point; generally of the wide, straight edge type, having 
deep ‘feet’; some are of the ‘Choji’ edge type, both large 
and small; stains on the edge are frequent; cap round and lacks 
rich boiling marks, perhaps owing to imperfect welding; some 
have deep ‘ glory’; back thick; file oblique; head round, Noth- 
ing is known about his short swords. While living in Rokukara 
in Kyo, he inscribed as ‘* Kuninao.” Figures are rare. His 
son, Masamune, also signed himself as ‘* Kunimune.” 

(25) Moriiye, in the era of Hoji; a native of Hadakeda. 

Ridge rather wide; Tori shallow; point small; fine, regular 
woody lines, occasionally a trifle lurid; ‘Choji edge,’ having 
‘large midare’ at hilt and ‘small midare’ at the point. Shape 
of * Choji’ is somewhat angular. * Some blades have the Hyotan 
edge, or ‘double Choji’; while others have the ‘ visible waist 
edge,’ which is broad, or ‘notare edge,’ or that with ‘ Utsuri,’ 
or stain on the edge; cap round, The short sword is rare, and 
of the narrow straight type; back thick; file oblique; head 
round; signed by his two letters, or as ‘‘made by Kurijiri 
Moriiye.” Tis grandson used the same signature, Tis ‘ Choji 
edge’ is far inferior, and in his ‘ Hyotan’ there is no double edge. 
The letter ‘Mori’ of his name differs from that of his grand- 
father, which is written in a different script. Tesuke and another 
swordsmith of the Nagafune class also used the same signature. 

(26) Sanemori, in the era of Kenji; grandson of Moriiye. 

His work resembles that of Moriiye; Iori shallow; point 
small; skin somewhat rough; edge of ‘large midare’ or ‘ Choji,’ 
or with the ‘reverse midare.’ The straight edge has ‘ reverse 
feet’ or small boiling; many have stains on the edge; cap 
round, Nothing is known about the short sword, Thick back; 
crosswise file; round head; the same inscription is found in 
Hfoki, but in a larger script. 

(27) Tochika, lived in Hadakeda; father of Moriiye. 

His work generally resembles that of Sanemori; appearance 


= 


strong; some specimens with the ‘ Choji edge.’ 
(28) Mitsutada, in the era of Hoji; lived in Nagafune, 
Blade strong at centre, bent at hilt, sometimes thick and 


wide; generally furrowed; Iori shallow; point small; regular 
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woody edge; skin of woody texture, a trifle lurid, but resem- 
bling a ‘large Choji’ of skillful make; some have boiled marks, 
others the ‘double Choji,’ and still others have ‘deep midare 
feet’ on the stuff-iron and point. The chief care is the edge; 
skin occasionally is rough, There is no short sword; back thin; 
file oblique; head mostly round. 

(29) Nagamitsu (Junkei), in the era of Kenché; lived in 
Nagafune. 

Blade like Mitsutada; nearly all are furrowed; Iori shallow; 
point small; fine, beautiful, regular woody lines; very skillfully 
executed ‘Choji edge,’ the ‘midare’ having round heads like 
scattered cherry-flowers. Some have ‘ Cnikei,’ or ‘ lightening’; 
woody texture on edge; has brilliant, deep ‘glory.?. Some have 
‘Choji’ at the hilt, and the wide, straight edge, combined with 
the ‘midare’ at the point. The cap has ‘midare,’ or, with 
some, the *‘Utsuri.? Short sword is rare and inferior. Back 
thin; file oblique; head mostly round. 

(50) Nagamitsu (Sakonshégen), son of the aforesaid Naga- 
mitsu; in the era of Shoo. 

His work resembles that of his father. Blade slender and 
thick; furrowed, or doubly furrowed; Iori medium; skin some- 
times rather lurid, as in the swords of his father Junkei, but 
inferior; large scale rare; some blades have ‘lightening’; edge 
with ‘small midare,’ or ‘middle midare,’ having ‘feet,’ or it 
appears to be the simple straight edge, or resembles the work of 
Kagemitsu; Iori sometimes deep; cap round, The short sword is 
rare, thick and dry; with ‘small midare,’ although the straight 
edge occasionally occurs; cap of various forms; figure designs 
are cut like ‘Ken,’ ‘furrow,’ etc.; the nakago is like Junkei’s 
work, and is sometimes signed Nagafune.” 

(31) Sanenaga, in the era of Seid; lived in Nagafune; a dis- 
ciple of Junkei, 

Blade is like that of Nagamitsu; [ori shallow; furrowed; 
point small; regular woody lines; skin brilliant, though some- 
what lurid; edge with ‘small midare’; ‘small Choji,’ or straight, 
although some specimens show the ‘ middle straight’ edge, with 
pointed ‘feet,’ or resemble the blades of Aoye or Nagamitsu; 
cap round and occasionally somewhat boiled. Short swords 
unknown. Thick back; oblique file; round head; signed with 
his two initials, generally in long script, although some are 


signed ‘* Taira.” 
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(32) Kagehide, in the era of Hoji; lived in Nagafune; 
younger brother of Mitsutada., 

(33) Kagehide, in the era of Hoji; lived in Nagafune; younger 
brother of Mitautada. 

Blade stiff and narrow; ridge broad; Iori shallow; point small; 
skin is a little lurid; of the ‘midare’ edge, which is of the 
darkened, ‘reverse midare’ clearing at the margin of the edge. 
Sometimes has the ‘broad notare’ or the broad edge. The cap 
is round, or has a little ‘kayeri’; some boil; welded back. 
Thick back; great oblique file; round hand. Short sword is not 
known. 

(34) Kagemitsu, in the era of Keich6; son of Junkei. 

Blade thick; ridge narrow and angular; width medium; Iori 
deep; point small; regular woody grain, which is fine and of the 
Noshihada type; a trifle lurid; the edge is of the Nokogiri 
class, with ‘small midare,’ or the straight edge, combined with 
the ‘ Nokogiri,’ while some specimens have the midare visible 
in the stuff-iron, or show the boiling, or the pure, straight edge 
type; cap straight-edged; point round. The short sword is 
straight and narrow, with triangular back; ‘ Nokogiri’ or straight 
edge in type; cap straight or pointed. The short sword is supe- 
rior to the long. Back thick or angular; file oblique; head 
round, This blade is called the Kagemitsu type, while those 
with the broad back are termed ‘‘ Kagemitsu make.” 

(35) Kagemasa, in the era of K66. 

Some of his blades have the furrow, while others are of 
the ridge type. They generally resemble Kagemitsu’s swords, 


> which 


with the ‘ Nokogiri’ edge, having ‘small reverse midare, 
in some specimens is visible on the stuff-iron, The short sword 
is like Kagemitsu’s work, both with small and large ‘ midare’; 
some blades have figures; back thick; file oblique; head round, 

(36) Yoshimitsu, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagafune; 
son of Kagemitsu. 

Blade furrowed; Iori deep; points varying; of the ‘Nokogiri’ 
type, or with ‘notare’; rarely of the straight edge class. The 
short sword is straight; edge straight, or combined with the 
‘Nokogiri’ edge, or resembling the work of Kanemitsu; back 
angular; file oblique; head round, 

(37) Kanemitsu, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagasumi; son 


of Kagemitsu; a disciple of Masamune. 
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Blade broad; Tori deep; back triangular; point medium; 
slender furrow, terminating in round form, about a half sun 
above the hilt; irregular woody lines, which are lurid and visi- 
ble on the stuff-iron; no boiling marks; of the ‘ Nokogiri,’ ‘ no- 
tare,’ or wide, straight edge type, with ‘feet’; cap round or 
pointed, The short sword is curved, thin and wide, or straight 
and long; in type of the ‘ Nokogiri,’ ‘notare,’ or ‘notare’ com- 


= 9 


bined with ‘ Nokogiri’; some blades show the straight edge; cap 
as in the work of, Yoshimitsu; back thin or angular; file oblique ; 
head round. Skillfully cut figures such as ‘Ken’ or ‘ Kuri- 
kara,’ which is short. After Kanemitsu became a disciple of 
Masamune, his work developed brilliancy; before that the blade 
was narrow and had the ‘midare of small feet.’ 

(38) Moromitsu, son of Kanemitsu. 

(59) Moromitsu, Tomomitsu and Kanemitsu produced work 
nearly similar. 

(40) Yoshikage, almost like Kanemitsu. 

(41) Kanenaga, in the era of Koreki, son of Naganao. 

His blades closely resembled those of Kanemitsu; boils well. 

(42) Tomomitsu. 

Blade medium or wide; Iori deep; back triangular; has figures ; 


> type; combined 


is of the ‘great notare,’ or of the ‘Gunome 
with ‘midare’; different caps. The short sword is curved, 
wide and thin. Some blades are of the ‘great notare,’ while 
others are of the ‘small notare’ type, combined with sharp 
‘feet’; back angular; file marks oblique; head round. He was 
a son of Kanemitsu; lived in Nagafune; in the era of Teiji. 

(43) Hidemitsu, in the era of Oci. 

Edge resembles Tomomitsu; of the ‘ Nokogiri,’ or the ‘ reverse 
midare’ type. 

(44) Morikage, the same era as Hidemitsu. 

Edge resembles Tomomitsu; of the large make, or of the 
slender straight edge. 

(45) Masamitsu, in the era of Teiji; lived in Nagafune; a dis- 
ciple of Kanemitsu. 

Blade flat; Iori deep; back triangular; point small or medium ; 
edge of the ‘ Nokogiri’ or combined with the ‘notare,’ while 
other specimens show ‘round Gunome’; boiling lacking; cap 
varying, but with ‘midare.”? The short sword is curved and 


rather wide, and resembles the long sword, although some 
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specimens have the straight edge; back angular; file oblique; 
head round, 

(46) Motomitsu, in the era of Teiji; lived in Nagafune; a dis- 
ciple of Kanemitsu. 

All his swords resemble the work of Masamitsu, although his 
blades have slight boiling marks. 

(47) Motomasa, of the same era as Motomitsu. 

All his swords resemble the work of Motomitsu; welded edge 
somewhat hard in its margin; ‘midare’ fine; boiling scanty and 
somewhat coarse. 

(48) Choji, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagafune; a disci- 
ple of Masamune, 

Blade wide and thin; point medium; Iori deep or triangular ; 
ridge sharp; furrowed; irregular woody lines and lurid skin; 
with ‘notare edge,’ large ‘reverse midare’ of ‘notare’ type, 
while some specimens show ‘Gunome’ or the ‘ Hitatsura,’ com- 
bined with ‘reverse midare’; edge widened toward the point, 
and with rich boiling; cap either round or sharp, and with very 
deep ‘kayeri.? The short sword is curved, wide and thin, but 
in all other respects it resembles the long sword, although some 
specimens are too long and have all the characteristics of the 
Kamakura class; back thick; file-marks oblique; head round; 
large inscription, Tlis work before he became the disciple of 
Masamune differed from his father’s style. 

(49) Motoshige, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagafune; 
became a disciple of Sadamune. 

Blade wide, thick, or medium; Tori deep; point medium; a 
lurid, woody texture like that of the Bit-cha class; no boiling; 
is of the medium straight edge, combined with ‘reverse feet,’ 
or with ‘ nokogori,’ or of unusual make, such as ‘ balled midare’ ; 
cap round, The short sword is straight or bent, otherwise 
resembles the long sword; some are of ‘notare’ edge; back 
varying; file-marks oblique; head round. He afterward lived in 
Hikara of Ho6ki. 

(50) Chikakage, in the era of Sh66; a disciple of Nagamitsu. 

His blades resemble Motoshige’s work. 

(51) Shigezane, the same era as Chikakage; afterward became 


a disciple of Sadamune. 
His work resembles Motoshige’s work, although some blades 


are of the small *‘ Nokogiri’ with ‘small feet.’ 
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(52) Sukekuni, in the era of Gentoku; lived in Kokubuji. 

lori deep; point small; of the straight edge type, combined 
with the ‘‘small midare”; some specimens have scattered boil- 
ing marks; with ‘Uchinoke.’ The short sword is very rare; 
back thick; file medium or large and o' .que; head generally 
round, 

(53) Unsho, a priest; in the era of Kensho; lived in Ukai. 

Blade slender; ridge wide; Iori deep; fine, regular woody 
texture; skin lurid; of the ‘small midare’ type, combined with 
‘reverse feet,’ although some specimens show the straight edge, 
while others have ‘feet’; boiling either scanty or considerable ; 
cap round, or with slight ‘kayeri.? The short sword is very 
rare; of the straight type; back both thin and angular; small 
oblique file; round head. Unsho’s son (in the era of Bunpo), 
used the same signature as his father. 

(54) Unji, a son of Unsho; in the era of Bunpo; lived in 
Ukai. 

Ridge wide, and either low or high; Iori medium; point 
small; skin lurid; of ‘small midare’ type, or of straight edge, 
combined with ‘small midare,’? although some blades have 
‘midare’ at the hilt, and ‘feet’ toward the top; rich boiling 
mark; cap very round, or with slight ‘kayeri.’ In some 
instances it resembles the Bit-chii class. The short sword is 
rare; straight or slightly curved; back thick; great oblique file; 
round head. Four swordsmiths have used the same signature. 

(55) Unja, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Ukai; son of the 
younger Unsho. 

Blade wide; ridge broad; Iori deep; point varying; skin lurid; 
of the ‘small midare’ type, or with the straight edge, having 
the ‘small midare’; 


sword is curved; back wide ‘or triangular; some specimens are 


rich boiling marks; cap round, The short 


of the straight edge type, although in all other respects they 
resemble the long sword; back thick; great oblique file; head 
round, 

XII. Yosui Crass. 


In the era of Shd6 or Oei. 

Blade thick, angular or medium; Iori deep, or with triangular 
back; some points are slightly longer than usual; lurid skin; 
edge of straight or ‘small midare’ type, with ‘feet,’ although 
some are of the hard, slender, straight type, while others are 
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Rickiki, with the ‘round Gunome midare,’ or with a woody 
texture and ‘sunagashi,’ both on the body and edges; cap vary- 
ing; boiling mark sometimes present. The short sword is either 
curved or straight, but in all other respects it resembles the long 
sword, The nakago has different kinds of backs; file oblique; 
head round, In the case of ‘Naganori’ the edge is thick; Iori 
shallow; of the ‘Gunome’ or the straight type, combined with 
‘small midare’ or ‘feet,’ or with spotted skin, resembling 
Aoye’s blades. This class also includes Kagenori, the son of 
Kagehide of Nagafune, Yoshinori, Kiyonori, and others. 


XU. Brir-cut Crass. 


Blade narrow or wide; Lori deep; three-angled or round back; 
small, large or long point; generally the furrow is narrow. 
Figures such as ‘Ken’ and Sanskrit letters are rare. Skin lurid 
and of so-called ‘ Namagu’ skin; in some cases, showing regular 
and beautiful texture. 

There are many varieties of the short sword. In the Kata- 
yama Class, the long sword is rare, attention being devoted to 
the ‘ Naginata’ (halberd), having the large point. The edge, 
with but few exceptions, is straight, but show ‘feet, ‘small 
feet,’ or ‘reverse midare.’ 

Some of the Naginata are of larger make. The margin of 
the edge is clear and distinct; glory slender; boiling fine; some 
have small or middle straight edge. The cap may be round or 
pointed, or have deep ‘kayeri.’ The nakago has a thick back, 
oblique file, and rounded head. Some have the crosswise or 
‘Higaki’ file-mark, but the edge, in that case, is thicker. 

(1) Sadatsugu, in the era of Genreki; lived in Aoye. 

Blade slender; ridge narrow; is of the straight or the ‘small 
midare’ type, and apt to have ‘small midare’ at the hilt, and 
the wide, straight edge, having ‘small feet’ at the middle; 
much boiling; some have ‘large midare’; skin tolerably good. 
His work was skillfully done, as befitted a royal smith. Sadat- 
sugu’s swords do not at all resemble the common Bit-chii class. 
The signature consists of his two initials in large type, but 
sometimes the inscription is ‘* Yasu.” Swords inscribed ‘* Osumi 
Gonnosuke Taira no Sadatsugu” are the work of a different man, 


who, though frequently signing as ‘‘Sadatsugu,” carved the 
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character ‘tsugu’ differently. He also made short swords. His 
work is inferior. 

(2) Tsugiiye, in the era of Genreki; son of Sadatsugu. 

The blade is curved from the hilt; thick back; shallow Iori; 
steep ridge; edge of small, but wide midare upward from the 
middle; oblique file. 

(3) Tsunetsugu, contemporary with Tsugiiye. 

The blade is considerably bent, and has a common appear- 
ance; Tori shallow; point small; regular woody lines; of ‘small 
midare,’ ‘small reverse midare,’ or straight edge; cap round; 
short sword of the straight make; inscribed in a large letter; 
some have crosswise file. There are other makers using the 
same inscription. 

(4) Yoshitsugu. 

Long and small swords are of the straight, ‘small midare,’ or 
the ‘notare’ types; in general, of irregular make. Welding 
seems to be bad. 

(5) Moritsugu. 

Blade wide; stuff-iron has a hard and ugly appearance; file- 
mark distinct. 

(6) Tsuguyoshi. 

Deep ‘feet’ and ‘ Uchinoke.’ His short swords resemble the 
blades of Shintogo. 

(7) Masatsune, in the era of Genreki; lived in Bit-chii; a dis- 
ciple of Tsuneto, 

Blade long, slender, and considerably bent; Iori shallow. 
Some have the rounded back; narrow ridge; small point; fine, 
regular woody lines; lurid skin; straight edge, mixed with 


b] 


or one like common ‘‘ Aoye”; cap round; fine 
? 


‘reverse midare, 
boiling; a few have the ‘lightening’ or ‘ Hakikake,’ etc. ; angu- 
lar back; great oblique file; slender point; round head. 

(8) Katayama, called Katayama Ichimoji; lived in Bit-chi. 

Breadth and thickness medium; [ori medium; small or large 
point; Naginata (halberds) numerous; short sword unknown; is 
of the ‘large, reverse midare,’ or ‘simple midare’; boiling may 
be numerous or scanty; cap round or pointed; deep ‘ kayeri’; 
angular back; oblique file; round head. Almost all are unsigned. 

(9) Letsugu. 

Closely resembles the work of the great Ichimoji; boils; deep 
‘glory’; some have regular ‘ feet’ or ‘midare’ on the ridge. It 
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is said that Katayama has regularly arranged ‘feet,’ and the 
straight edge welded widely above the Fukura. 


XIV. Minara (of Bungo) Crass. 


Ridge high; narrow or bent; frequently furrowed; Iori com- 
mon, shallow or backed; points vary. Even though it belongs 
to the regular woody line class, it has the appearance of the com- 
plicated woody texture. Sometimes the skin is lurid. Many 
are of the straight edge type, having ‘ Uchinoke’; or of ‘ Uchi- 
noke’ mixed with ‘small reverse feet,’ with or without boiling 
mark, The cap may be either round or pointed. Short sword 
is of the straight type, thick and narrow; occasionally curved 
and thin; some have ‘great midare.’ Other points are like the 
long sword. Nakago has the angular back, crosswise _ file, 
slender point, and round head, 

(1) Masaiye, in the era of Showa; lived in Mihara, 

Chiefly of the Mihara type; some have ‘small midare’ at the 
hilt and a wide, straight edge, having the ‘feet’ at the point, 
which is too long; cap round; Tachi of the straight edge is like 
the old Seki class. The blades of Masahiro and Masanobu 
greatly resemble his, having straight edges, with rich boiling. 
There are many generations of workers in Mihara, all closely 
resembling eaeh other. Masaiye and Masahiro are the most 
skillful among them. 

(2) Ichijo, in the era of Seikei; lived in Mihara; called Hokke 
Ichijo. 

Blade slender; ridge high; Iori is commoner with a triangular 
back; point rather long; with a small or ‘medium midare’; 
with the ‘ Hitatsura’ or the straight edge, having a ‘ scattering 
midare’; caps varying; boiling marks frequently coarse and 
abundant. The short sword is either bent or straight, but simi- 
lar in other respects to the long sword. File crosswise; head 
round, 

(3) Kaimihara, a native of Kai. 

Ridge high; blade thick; Iori of different sorts; small points; 
wide, straight-edged in type; ‘midare’ small and no boiling. 
His work is occasionally of the ‘small Gunome’ type, or resem- 
bles the common Mikara. Short swords are rare. The file is 
oblique or crosswise; point slender; head round, 


(4) Tatsufusa, a native of Onomichi. 
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Ridge high; Iori common, or with a triangular back; edge 
either of the distinct straight edge type, or of the ‘Gunome 
midare’ of the ‘reverse’ variety. Some have ‘ Uchinoke,’ 
‘vreat Gunome,’ or a little boiling; carved designs numerous; 
cap round, The short sword is straight or bent, while some 
are middle-sized. In all other respects they resemble the long 
sword. The nakago has a different back; file crosswise, ‘ hawk’s 
feather, or ‘Sakami’; head angular. In the school of Mihara 
there are many generations of Goami which are of the ‘Gunome’ 
type. A branch of the family worked for many generations in 
Tomo, their blades resembling those of Hitatsura. 

(5) Nid, in the era of Bunki; lived in Sud, 

Ridge high; Iori common; point small; type distinct straight 
edge, with ‘Uchinoke’ or boiling, although it may also have 
the ‘midare’ or the ‘great Gunome’; some have a ‘ midare’ of 
the Seki type; cap round, The short sword is straight or bent, 
and also occurs in different widths and thicknesses; some being 
of medium size. In all other respects they resemble long 
swords. Figures are numerous, and the nakago resembles 
Tatsufusa’s work. These swords are called Nid saburo, and 
there are many generations of this name. 

(6) Akikuni, in the era of Geiwa; a disciple of Yasukichi; 
lived in Nagato, 

Blade narrow and thick; point small; lori common or with a 
triangular back. ‘Gunome midare’; well boiled and with ‘suna- 
gashi’; caps of: different types; sometimes the blades have the 
slender straight edge. The short sword is straight, generally of 
the shébu type. There are also medium swords which are like 
long swords. File crosswise; end broad; head round. 

Yasuyoshi, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagato; born in 
Chikuzen. 

ITis blades resemble the work of Hidari and Yasukichi, They 
have boiling marks, and some are of the straight edge. The 
Choshii blades are slightly inferior. 

(7) Sairen, in the era of Bund; lived in Chikuzen. 

Blade wide; ridge rather wide; backs vary, some being round, 
while the majority have the deep furrow; fine, regular, woody 
lines; stuff-iron somewhat stiff. Some have the slender, straight 
edge, with ‘small midare’; fine boiling marks on the edge; cap 
round, The short sword is bent or straight; breadth and thick- 
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ness medium, Some of them are of the Shobu type; back thick; 
** Kuni- 


b] 


large, oblique file; head round; inscribed as ‘‘Seiren,’ 
5 


yoshi,” ‘* Hoshi Sairen,” ‘* Kuniyoshi of Dangisho,” or ‘* Ha- 
kata, of the Province Chukizen.” 

(8) Jitsua, in the era of Seid; son of Seiren; lived in Chi- 
kuzen, 

Blade somewhat slender; point small; back round; sometimes 
furrowed; fine, depressed, irregular woody texture, which may 
also be seen on the edge; ‘straight edge’ or the ‘small 
midare’ type, bears a general but inferior resemblance to Sei- 
ren’s work, 

(9) Hidari, in the era of Gend; son of Jitsua, and disciple of 
Masamune; native of Okihama in Chikuzen. 

Blade wide; ridge high; mostly furrowed; deep Tori; back of 
various types; fine, beautiful, irregular woody lines; point gen- 
erally very long. His ‘notare midare’ has coarse, rich boiling, 
sharp at the point, and with a slight ‘reverse’ appearance; cap 
pointed and with deep ‘ Kayeri,’ rich boiling and ‘midare.’ 
This cap is peculiar, the figures being frequent. Short swords 
are curved, although occasionally straight ones are found. They 
may be wide or narrow, but are generally thick; sometimes they 
are of the straight edge class, with fine, beautiful, irregular 
woody lines, which are sometimes almost invisible, Back thick; 
great oblique file; point slender; inscribed as ‘* Hidari, a native 
of Chiku-Province,” an inscription which sometimes appears on 
both sides; sometimes inscribed as ‘* Genkei.” 

(10) Yasukichi, in the era of Kenbu; son of Hodari; lived in 
Chikuzen; afterward in Nagato. 

His short sword is bent, often thick; Iori deep, or with trian- 
gular back; skin beautiful, but not of great excellence; some 
are too long at fukura; is of the ‘midare’ in the ‘small 
Gunome’ type, which sometimes has boiling marks extend 
through the body of the blade. The caps vary. The long sword 
is rare, and is longer at the point; otherwise it resembles the short 
sword in all particulars; some edges are wide in the upper half, 
and have ‘reverse feet.’ Thick back; great oblique file; slender 
point; round head; some swords have file-marks oblique at the 
plain and crosswise at the ridge; inscribed as ‘* Hidari Yasuki- 
chi,” or as ** Yasukichi.” Later blades are inferior. 

(11) Yoshisada, son of Yasukichi. 
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His blades closely resemble those of Yasukichi; some with 
small, large, or extra large ‘notare. 

(12) Sadayoshi. 

His work resembles that of his brother Yasuyoshi. 

(13) Kunihiro, in the era of Teiwa; descendant of Hidari; 
lived in Chikugo. 

His long and short swords are both like Hidari’s; irregular 
woody lines: mostly furrowed; with well boiled ‘ Hitatsura,’ and 
‘midare,’ of the straight edge or of the large or small ‘ midare’; 
cap with deep ‘ Kayeri’ and either round or pointed; points 
unusually long; file crosswise. He lived in Aki in the era of 
Kenbu. 

(14) Moritaka, in the era of Buno; called Kongobyoe; lived 
in Chikugo. 

Blade considerably bent; ridge narrow; furrowed; lori deep 
or with triangular back; point small; medium, middle straight 
edge; sometimes rather slender; slight boil; although occasion- 
ally no boiling is present. Some have ‘ Uchinoke,’ and more 
rarely ‘small midare’; no ‘glory,’ common in type; cap round, 
The short sword is straight and generally thick, with angular 
back and crosswise file; extremely broad and common; angular 
head. 

(15) Miike, in the era of Shohd; called Denta; lived in Chi- 
kugo. 

Blade and ridge wide and thin;' generally with shallow and 
wide furrows, but occasionally with narrow furrow; backs vary, 
some being round; small point; fine, beautiful, irregular lines; 
edge, ‘small midare’ or straight, the latter having ‘little feet’ 
or those characteristics of the larger types; cap round and finely 
boiled. The works of his advanced years are very noble. 
Those of his middle life resemble the works of Seiren, Yenju, 
etc., while his later works are sometimes like the Bizen or 
Takata class in their ‘midare.?. The short sword is straight, 
and of varying width and thickness. There are also swords of 
medium size; back thick; crosswise file; round head. Some, 
however, are of the small or large oblique, or ‘ Higeki.’ 

(16) Shinsoku, in the era of Wado; said to be a priest of the 
Usa temple in Bizen. 

Blade thick and dry; ridge narrow; back generally round and 
furrowed; fine, irregular woody lines; stuff-iron bright; has 
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boiling; slender, straight edge in type; with ‘little feet,’ or 
resembling the ‘ midare’ edge class. ~The short sword is straight ; 
round back; file crosswise and a little downward; head generally 
rounded; signed with the two letters of his name in large cut; 
or inscribed as ‘** Hot6 Shinsoku” or ‘‘Senshii Banzai.” In the 
latter case, however, we must remember that the works of 
Yukihira, Nagamaro, etc., are similarly signed. 

(17) Sadahide, in the era of Kad; father of Yukihiro; lived 
in Bungo; called Genzanhoshi. 

Blade long and slender; point small; fine, irregular lines, or 
very fine, glittering, regular woody lines; furrow shallow; of 
the slender, straight edge type, with ‘small feet’; deep ‘ glory’; 
boiling ‘sunagashi,’ or ‘lightening.’ The color of the edge is 
vague, sometimes almost invisible; the cap has ‘ Hakikaki’; 
nakago has round back and oblique file; point slender; inscribed 
as ‘*Sadahide” or ‘*Sadahide, a priest of Bungo.” He is said 
to have become a swordsmith at the age of thirty-two. 

(18) Yukihira, in the era of Kennin; lived in Bungo; called 
Ki Shindaya. 

Blade slender; point close; ridge narrow; Lori deep or with 
triangular back; of the fine, regular, straight line type; edge 
with straight, or ‘little notare,’ or ‘small midare,’ or with 
numerous spots in the stuff-iron; has no boiling; deep ‘ glory’; 
(some, however, show a fine boiling); cap closely welded. The 
short sword is bent or straight; and either wide or narrow. All 
have the figure of ‘Kurikara in Hitsu,’ (which is short, deep, 
and not at all angular,) in addition to the ‘ken,’ or Sanskrit let- 
ters; nakago with round back and thick in its plain; great com- 
mon, or small, oblique file, or with some ‘Tsuchimesen’ or 
‘shi’; point very slender; round head; inscription cut in the 
‘*¢ Arikaze,” ‘* Muneyasu,” or ‘* Mune- 


9 


long letter, as ‘* Hoshi,’ 
hide.” The short sword inscribed sometimes by the two initials. 

(19) Masatsune, in the era of Tenpuku; disciple of Yukihira; 
lived in Bungo; called Kino Masatsune. 

Blade slender; point small; Lori shallow; rarely furrowed; 
almost invisibly fine, regular lines; some with the shadowy 
‘jifu’; edge is of the straight type, with ‘small feet,’ ‘notare,’ 
‘great midare,’ ‘midare’ combined with ‘small choji’ or with 
rich boiling; cap round and straight-edged like Yukihira’s work ; 


nakago with the thick back; crosswise, oblique file; round 
head. He was a son of the daughter of Yukihira. 
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XV. Takata Crass, 


In the era of Kenbu. 

The short sword is bent, wide, and in some specimens, thin; 
backs varying; ‘Gunome’ small; cap pointed; some are boiled. 
The long sword is rare. 

(1) Taira Osamori, in the era of Oci. 

Ridge high and stiff; of the regular woody line type; with 
straight and ‘midare edge’; some are boiled; cap round; figures 
are minutely cut and dull, 

There are many men belonging to the Takata class. Their 
characteristics are not all alike, but their welding is invariably 
bad. Their blades have a black skin, and are very ordinary ; 
the forms vary; some being of the Shobii type. The blade is 
bent; some are of the straight edge type, with ‘small feet’ or 
‘great midare,’ or having only numerous ‘small feet,’ and no 
boiling. All, however, are of vulgar appearance; caps vary ; 
some are well boiled, but lack nobility; angular back; crosswise 
file; small point; round head. 

(2) Yoshisada, in the era of Oan; a disciple of Ryokai of 
Kyo; called Ryokai of Tsukushi. 

Blade wide; Tori shallow; skin as in Ryokai’s work; of ‘small 
midare’ or straight edge type; cap closely welded; boiling rare ; 
almost all have Sanskrit letters; back thick; crosswise file; 
signed ** Ryokai” or ‘* Yoshisada.” 

(3) Enju, many generations beginning with the era of Sho6; 
lived in Higo. 

Blade slender; ridge a little wide; Iori deep or with trian- 
gular back; some are furrowed; point small; regular woody lines; 
edge of ‘small midare,’ straight edge, or with ‘small feet,’ or 
‘small Gunome,’ with both boiling and ‘glory’; cap round. The 
short sword is straight, thick, and of various breadths; straight 
edge in type; cap round and with ‘fukura,’ nakago with thick 
back; crosswise file; round hand, and inscription in a broad cut. 

(4-5) Kunisuke, Kunitsuna. The short sword is bent; and 
some have the ‘notare edge.’ 

(6-7) Kuniyoshi, Kunimura, Some have the ‘small Gunome.’ 

(8) Kunikado, Some are of ‘ Hitatsnra.’ 

As this class was invented by Rai Kuniyuki, it resembles his 
work in many points. Sometimes it has an irregular woody 
marked skin. 
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(9) Namihira, many generations beginning with the era of 
Bunpo; lived in Satsuma. 

Some swords are medium in size and furrowed, shape of point 
varies; slender; straight edge in type; sometimes with Haki- 
kake. The short swords are of different shapes, breadths and 
thicknesses, with triangular or round backs. There are also 
swords of the straight edge type with ‘Hakikake,’ ‘small feet,’ 
or ‘small midare’; some are boiled; others not; cap round or 
with ‘ Hakikake’; carved designs like ‘Ken,’ ‘ Hoko,’ ete., are 
frequent; edge with ‘midare’ like the later Bizen class, or with 
the straight edge like the work of Mikara or Kongobyoye; 
no glory; bad stuff-iron; coarse skin; nakago with angular or 
round back; ‘higaki’; crosswise or oblique file; round head. 

(10) Masakuni, in the era of Eien. 

Back generally round; ‘small midare’ or the ‘slender notare’ 
in type; oblique file; some inscribed as ‘* HTappyaku nen,” (800 
years). 

(11) Yukihito. Widely furrowed; the straight edge; or of 
the ‘small midare’ type; skillfully made. 

(12) Yukiyasu. Blade slender, The [ori is closely welded in 
his good work. His blade resembles that of Rai Kunitoshi’s, 
but without nobility. 

(13) Seiza, Shigeyoshi, mostly of the midare; crosswise file. 

(14) Iruka, in the era of Bunwa; lived in Kii. 

The short sword straight, with varying breadths, thicknesses 
and backs. The long sword is rare, and is of the straight edge 
type; round cap; rough, regular, woody lines; crosswise or 
oblique file. 

(15) Sanetsugu, a smith whose blades resembled Yasumasa 
Goro’s. 

File-mark crosswise in the case of the long sword, and oblique 
in the short swords. 

(16) Kunitsugu, in the era of Oci; lived in Kogawa of Kii. 

The forms of his swords vary. Blade is slender; Iori deep; 
back round; with the irregular or regular woody lines; edge of 
the clear, straight edge type; hard, slender, and devoid of boiling, 
although sometimes it has ‘Gunome midare’; or ‘ Hitatsura’; 
cap round; nakago with the round back; crosswise, or oblique 
file; slender point; round head. Owing to the formation of the 
letter ‘ Kuni,’ in his signature he is called ‘‘Sudo Kunitsugu.” 
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(17) Umibe, in the era of Koreki; lived in Awa. 

Blade generally thick; deep lori; some specimens have exag- 
erated points; edge with ‘wide notare,’ especially at the point. 
The short sword is of the straight type, sometimes with trian- 
gular back; edge straight in type, or with ‘notare midare,’ or 
very rarely, the ‘Hitatsura’; nakago with thick back; cross- 
wise oblique file. The later specimens are far inferior. 

(18) Yoshimitsu, in the era of Reid; lived in Tosa, 

Blade straight, narrow, and generally thick; Iori shallow or 
with triangular back. The long sword is rare; straight edge in 
type; round cap and some boiling; nakago with various backs; 
crosswise file; round head; some greatly resembling the blades 
of Awadaguchi, but are inferior in nobility; they have, more- 
over many distinct peculiarities. The welding and designs also 
differ widely from the work of Awadaguchi. 














The Fountain of Youth. Second Paper.—By E. Wasu- 
BURN Horxtns, Professor in Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 


THe interest shown by several correspondents in the legend of 
the Fountain (discussed in the first half of this volume) has 
taken the form of communications which add in some measure 
to the material already collected. For my own part, I have 
only one further legend to record. I found it in Félicien Chal- 
laye’s lu Japon et en extréme- Orient, a book published this 
year and received after the printing of my former paper. In 
this work M. Challaye gives as a conte japonais a tale which, if 
genuine, will modify the note above, p. 28, at least to the 
extent of accepting a Japanese Fountain of Youth as a tale of 
fairy-land, the rejuvenated pair being inhabitants of the sacred 
island, Miya Jima. It is not at all. certain, however, that the 
tale is indigenous. In this version, La Fontaine de Jouvence 
first rejuvenates an old man, who on drinking of the spring 
becomes, as it were, twenty, years of age. The next morning 
his aged wife hastens to the same marvelous fountain; but, 
insatiate, she drinks too much and becomes an infant, trop 
rajeunte! The symbolism is apparent—to him who understands 
it. Various explanations are given, the last being, ‘‘Que ce 
conte est beau! et qu'il s’applique bien 4 amour!” I have no 
means of discovering whether the tale was invented by the 
author or actually heard in Japan, or whether, if heard, the 
version was a Japanese perversion of a borrowed theme. It 
may owe its peculiar flavor to a reminiscence of Aelian. 

Professor Albert 8. Cook has kindly drawn my attention to 
Lactantius (fourth century), who in his Carmen de phonice 
describes the rejuvenation of the phaenix (verses 37-38) : 

ter quater illa pias immergit corpus in undas, 


ter quater e vivo gurgite libat aquam. 


The triple plunge of the eagle is more stereotyped than the 
ter quater of the pheenix as here represented would indicate. 
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One of the most curious additions to the legendary eagle has 
been furnished me by my brother, Professor Arthur J. Hopkins 
of Amherst College. It is contained in Berthelot’s Collection 
des anciens alchimistes grees, vol. ii, p. 120 of the Greek text of 
Zosimos. Ilere it appears that the eagle is a brass eagle, sym- 
bolic of the copper-gold process of the alchemists. This brass 
eagle is alluded to elsewhere in the same work, so that the idea 
does not seem to be due to a later gloss. Zosimos refers to 
‘*the most ancient Ostanes,” and the latter author in turn cites 
the Persian sage Sophar. Thus if Zosimos reverts to the fourth 
century the rejuvenation of the eagle must have been known in 
the East at a considerably earlier period. The text of Zosimos 
is as follows: evexev éxeivwv 6 dpyadtatos ‘Ooravys as év toils éavTov 
katarapade’ypacw: "Erepos repi twos Swpap, xara tHv [lepoida mpo- 
avaduvevros iotope . A€yer OVTOS 6 Oeios Swap: “Eore pév ovv év Kiove 
deTos xuAKods , KaTEpXopevos ev THyH KaOapa Kai Aovdpevos Ka? Hyépay , 
évredbev dvaveovpevos , ereirep pyaiv: 6 detds éTypodroyouvpevos Kul Hpe- 
pav AoverOur Gera, x. tT. a. ‘In regard to this matter the most 
ancient Ostanes (observes) in his demonstrations that some one 
tells as follows about a certain Sophar who formerly lived in 
Persia. This holy Sophar says: ‘* There is upon a pillar a brass 
eagle; it descends to a:pure fountain and bathes daily and is 
thus rejuvenated. Then he says: The eagle [thus] interpreted 
will be bathed daily,” ete. 

The rest of the passage is to show that as this eagle bathed 
daily so at the hands of the alchemist must the ‘‘ brass eagle” 
of alchemy be washed and rejuvenated every day of the year, 
b¢ GAwv TOV Tpwaxociwy EEjxovta wévTEe HuEpOv Aovew Tov xdAKEov deTov 
cat dvaveotv. M. Berthelot’s note on the meaning of eagle at this 
place is as follows: ‘‘Le sens du mot aigle dans ce passage est 
obscur. Au moyen Age, on traduisait ‘‘aigle” par sublimation 
naturelle. Mais ce sens ne parait pas étre celui @Ostanés.” But 
in the fragments mystiques of Berthelot’s La Chimie au moyen 
Age, ii. 312, there is a passage on this Sophar, which states 
that he, ‘‘le mage et le philosophe des Perses, erected an eagle, 
which seized a chicken and ate it; he wrote before its claws, 
which held. . . [?].. . the chicken: take some water and drench 
the eagle. Eagle signifies year [on the margin, Great mystery]. 
He commanded the Magi of Persia to render divine honours to 
[the eagle placed upon] a column [? doubtful].” Here the 
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‘eagle’ 


is a mere symbol, and as the next sentence states that 
there was a Roman cult established by the same Sophar, one is 
almost tempted to believe that the mystic eagle was confused by 
later writers with the Roman symbol of power. 

A query in regard to the source of the manna-story referred 
toon p. 7, note 1, revealed that for Strabo, xv. 7 in that note 
should be read <Aelian, xv. 7%. Another error, involving an 
emendation of the Sanskrit text on p. 60 [(9) 127], has been 
pointed out by Dr. Caland, who proposes what is undoubtedly the 
better reading, tad indro ‘nvabudhyata pra ha’ bhyim avocad 
iti. Dr. Caland suggests that grhnan, with augment omitted, 
is a corruption. I marked grhnan on p. 63, note 1, as ‘‘ rather 
exceptional,” but did not venture to insert the augment when 
lacking in the MS., here and in sampiban (159, p. 64). 

In the text published by me, for (si yad) eti (4. 121 ad fin., 
p. 59), the MS. has iti (perhaps iti). Query, can the weak stem 
be used for the strong? In Mbh. xii, 11. 14, atmanarm drdhava- 
di ‘ti, tathai siddhir ihe’syate, Nilakantha says, drdhavadi 
drdhaniscayah, puman yatha’ tmanam iti, eti, guna "bhava arsah! 

An omission in the literature cited has been supplied by Dr. 
Willy Foy, who refers to Tylor’s Researches into the Karly His- 
tory of Mankind, 3A ed., London, 1878, p. 363 f.,a passage 
that had escaped my notice. The sunset-explanation of the 
fountain here given by Tylor’ does not convince me. The 
author in his exposition makes no distinction between the Foun- 
tain of Youth and the Water of Life. As I said in my previous 
paper, these two notions pass into each other, yet the Semitic 
water of life includes only as a side issue the rejuvenation of the 
mortal who essays to be immortal. 

A word more on this point. If any naturalistic interpreta- 
tion be given to this myth, which is involved in the mission of 
Istar and reappears as a loan in Greece, it is not that of a 
decadent sun but of decadent vegetation refreshed by water. 
The interpretation of the Adonis myth given by Charles Vellay, 
Le Oulte et les Feétes @W Adénis-Thammouz dans VU Orient 
antique (Musée Guimet, 1904), reverts to the opinion held by 
many ancient writers. On p. 89, for example (‘‘ Le soleil 
renait, comme le phénix. II est ressuscit¢ PAd6énis aus beautés 
puissantes et fécondes, et il déploie sur le monde le nouvel éclat 


de sa gloire”), the explanation is one with the view of Macro- 
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bius, Saturn., i. 21. As an ultimate explanation this is a retro- 
gression in view of all that has been written in regard to the 
interpretation of the myth in the last decade. What fades and 
is revived by water is not the sun but corn and grass. Through 
the whole Tammuz myth the same idea prevails. Tammuz is 
identified with the lord of Girshu as Shulgur in his capacity as 
‘god of corn-heaps’ (Jastrow, Religion of the Babylonians, p. 
58); as such, in the lament of Tammuz, he is called ‘* husband 
of IStar, shepherd, seed corn that drank no water in the garden” 
(Saussaye, i. 191-193); and as such, even to the tenth century, 
Ta-uz is lamented in Syria as corn (Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 
p. 119: ‘*The women bewail him because his lord slew him so 
cruelly, ground his bones in a mill and then scattered them to 
the wind”). M. Vellay’s interpretation is valid only as affect- 
ing the Syrian cult, not the primitive meaning; but even then it 
implies that the darling of Byblos was a greater god than a 
review of the data would warrant. 

On p. 27 of my former paper I have suggested that the Poly- 
nesian wai ora, water of life, is not really comparable with the 
earthly Fountain of Youth, its function being ‘‘to remove sick- 
ness and weakness and make immortal in an unearthly paradise.” 
That this is the case will become clear if one compares what Dr. 
George Turner in his Samoa, p. 258, says of the vai ola, evi- 
dently identical with wait ora. Dr. Turner is describing the 
Samoan ‘‘hollow pit down which the spirits of the dead were 
supposed to descend on the death of the body,” and he says: 
‘*Those who have died of various.diseases . . . all drifted 
along together [on the stream at the bottom of the pit]. They 
were, however, little more than alive, and this semi-conscious 
state continued until they reached the hades of Pulotu, where 
there was a bathing place called Vaiola, or ‘‘ water of life.” 
Whenever they bathed here all became lively and bright and 
vigorous. Infirmity of every kind flew away, and even the aged 
became young again.” 

In the Am. Anthropologist, July-Sept. 1905, vol. vii, p. 
572, to which Professor Bourne has called my attention, Mr. W. 
R. Gerard says that, according to Martin’s Beitrdge zur Ethno- 
graphie Amerikas, ii, p. 319, Bimini is an Arawak compound, 
equivalent to ‘life-font’. In the list referred to, Martin gives to 
each of the elements of the word Bimini an independent mean- 
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ing, but I think it probable that the meaning of the parts is 
here extracted from the hypothetical meaning of the whole. 
Mr. Gerard himself says that to his knowledge there is no pas- 
sage in the Spanish historians which would ‘‘ give countenance 
to such a supposition,” as that bimini was the verbal equivalent 
of ‘life-font.’ Till shown to be otherwise, I should regard Mar- 
tin’s vocabulary as probably based on an analysis of bimini 
itself. It is surely not to be expected that, had the native word 
been an exact equivalent of ‘life-font,’ the point would have 
been passed over in silence by earlier writers. 

Professor Henry R. Lang, to whom my first paper owed refer- 
ences to early French and Spanish literature, has since favored 
me with several fresh references to sacred fountains mentioned 
by Spanish and Portuguese writers. Thus in the De Correctione 
Rusticorum of Martinus Bracarensis, p. 31, ed. Caspari, ‘‘panem 


in fontem mittere,” 


is a popular superstition, perhaps implying 
the hope of rejuvenation as reward of worship. A fountain 
called Lu fuente de las virtudes is mentioned in Florez, Espana 
Sagrada, vol. Xxi., pp. 264-265; but its virtues are not speci- 
fied. Marsi, Collect. Concil., vol. xi., p. 1037 (A.D. 681), says: 
Sed cultores idolorum, veneratores lapidum, accensores facu- 
larum, et excolentes sacra fontium vel arborum admonemus ut 
agnoscant quod ipsi se spontaneae morti subiiciunt. In Galicia, 
near El] Padrén (Margadon) there was a magic fountain cele- 
brated by Ambrosio de Morales (Corénica general de Espana, 
vol. ix—x.). See Fita y Guerra, Santiago de Galicia, p. 36 
(Recuardos de un Viaje @ Santiago de Galicia, Madrid, 1880). 
Finally may be mentioned the agua de Md Martha, Braga, O 
Povo Portuguez, vol. ii., p. 130; the Fonte de leite (to procure 
lactation), p. 237; Rio Sousa, p. 314; d. 8S. Bartholomeu de 
Cabez (to cure all kinds of ills), p. 316. Compare also ibid., p. 
57, where it is stated that the cult of fountains was prohibited 
by a council held in the year 743; and p. 119, where the cult is 
briefly described. None of these fountains is expressly a Foun- 
tain of Youth, but, as in the case of the milk-fountain, vigor is 
regained, and, as in the Bartholomeu fount, maladies are cured, 
and it is quite possible that some were actually fountains of 
youth. For Hafiz and the minnesingers, who find the Fountain 
in a kiss, it suffices to refer to Nyrop, The Kiss and its History 


(p. 37 of Harvey’s translation). 
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Note on Professor Toy’s Article on Message-Sacrifices, p. 137 


(above), by E. W. H. 


Ir did not occur to me when Prefessor Toy’s article was 
going through the press that some of the best illustrations of 
ambassadorial sacrifice are to be found in West Africa. Among 
the Ashantees, for example, a ‘messenger’ is sent to the spirit 
world as a sort of herald or announcer of the feast of first fruits, 
without special commission. Among the Bantama, however, at 
a similar festival, the message was given to the king’s fathers at 
length and with great care, and (in the case under notice), the 
postscript was added by means of a second messenger. See 
Macdonald, Religion and Myth, p. 77. Prof. Toy’s concluding 
remark, that ‘‘a message supposes high gods—the ambassado- 
rial sacrifice is found only... in a relatively advanced religious 
stage,” seems to imply a denial of the fact that the message may 
be sent to ancestors; but I presume the ‘heft of the remark’ is 
in the word ‘sacrifice,’ as the author recognizes messages to the 
deceased on p. 144. 














PROCEEDINGS 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


MEETING IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


1905. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held in Springfield, 
Mass., on Thursday and Friday of Easter week, April 27th and 
28th, in the lecture room of the Art Museum. 

The following members were present at one or more of the 


sessions: 


Asakawa Hock Miiller Smith 

Allen, F. 8S. Hopkins, E. W. Mumford, Mrs. Spooner 
Arnold, W. R. Hume, R. E. Oertel Torrey 
Atkinson Jackson Ogden, Miss Ward, W. H. 
Barret Jewett Paton Warren, W. F. 
Carus Lanman Peters Winslow 
Elwell Lilly Popper Woods 

Fisher Lyon Prince Yohannan 
Gray Moore, G. F. Ranke [ Total, 41.] 
Grieve, Miss L.C. Morris, Miss Reisner 

Haas Moxom Ryder 


The first session began on Thursday morning at eleven 
o'clock, with Vice-President William Hayes Ward in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the last annual meeting, held 
in Washington, D. C., April 7th and 8th, 1904, was dispensed 
with, inasmuch as they had already been printed and distrib- 
uted. 

The report of the Committee of Arrangements was presented 
by Dr. Philip 8S. Moxom in the form of a printed programme. 

The succeeding sessions of the Society were appointed for 
Thursday afternoon at half past two o’clock, Friday morning at 
nine, and Friday afternoon at two. The session on Friday 
afternoon was set apart for the reading of papers in the Secticn 
for the Historical Study of Religions. 
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Arrangements were made for a dinner at Cooley’s Hotel on 
Thursday evening, at half past seven o’clock, and for an informal 
gathering in the same hotel on Friday evening. 

The Curator of the Art Museum invited the members of the 
Society to inspect the collections, under his conduct, on Friday 
afternoon after the close of the session, 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Hopkins, reported as 
follows: 

Letters of acceptance have been received from all those elected 
to membership at the last Meeting. Acknowledgments have 
been received of books given both to the library (in response to 
the appeal made by the Rector and Librarian) of the University 
of Turin, and to the Reale Accademia dei Lincei, which had 
requested this Society to send a set of the Journal. There has 
been added to the list of exchanges the thnological Survey Pub- 
lications, Manila, P. I. The resignations of Mr. Gilman from 
the presidency and of Mr. Van Name from the librarianship of 
the Society have been received by the Secretary. 

Three delegates were appointed to represent the Society at 
the Oriental Congress, Prof. Haupt, Prof. Bloomfield, and Prof. 
Jackson. These gentlemen, on accepting the appointment, were 
also made delegates to the same Congress from the United 
States and as such received official recognition from the Secre- 
tary of State. Dr. Abbot and Dr. Ewing were appointed dele- 
gates to represent the Society at the celebration of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in response to an invitation 
from the Honorary Secretary of that Society. The Prospectus 
and Programme of the Université Saint-Joseph, Beyrouth, 
Syria, was sent to the Corresponding Secretary with the request 
that it be laid before the Society. 

President Gilman has sent to the Secretary a geographical 
note which was written by Andrew T. Platt (a missionary who 
died in 1872) and sent to Mr. Gilman when the latter was a 
student of Physical Geography. It is a criticism of maps new 
and old of the part of Asia Minor familiar to Mr. Pratt. The 
Secretary does not know whether it contains today anything 
worth publishing. Mr, Gilman himself would be the best author- 
ity on that point; but he unfortunately is not here and in his 
letter he suggests only that it might be sufficiently interest- 
ing to be placed among the archives of the Society, which will 
of course be done. As an example of Mr. Pratt’s note the fol- 
lowing may be cited: ‘‘The waters of ‘Saru,’ a village 2 m. 
north-west of Aintab are erroneously brought, in the old 
map, to Aintab . . I[notice on the new map a stream 
running from Azaz into this river [Kuweit]; there is no stream 
worth notice . . Neither map lays down a considerable lake 
near Marash.” Mr. Pratt notices some particulars in which 
the new map [of 1856] ‘thas erroneously varied from the map of 
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1844,” mentions that ‘‘ south of Derendeh 14 hours is a village” 
erroneously called Ashuk, really called by the natives ‘* Ashédi,’ 
etc. 

Our esteemed friend Dr. Grierson writes that Janakpur, located 
in Chutia-Nagpur by Dr. Gray in his récent article on the 
Bhartrharinirveda, is really in the Nepal Tarai, close to the 
British frontier, nearly due north of the town of Darbhanga, 
being thus much nearer Gorakhpur than was stated by Dr. Gray, 
JAOS. xxv, p. 198. ‘* Yoga philosophy,” Dr. Grierson adds, 
‘*is still much studied by Maithila pandits.” As Dr. Grierson 
states that he is well acquainted with Janakpur, ‘* being one of 
the few Europeans who have been allowed into it,” his descrip- 
tion seems worth preserving.” ‘‘ No dead thing is allowed to be 
within (I think) five Arogas of the shrine, and so during my stay 
I fed on sweetmeats and champagne. Meat was of course an 
impossibility. About fourteen miles to the northeast of Janak- 
pur, near the foot of the hills, is a place called Dhankhét 
(Dhanu-ksetra).” There a black ridge is pointed out as ‘‘ the 
fragments of Siva’s bow, which was broken by Rima.” ‘The 
town is traditionally Janaka’s home, where the wedding of Rima 
and Sit&é took place. ‘* All the country round is full of sites 
traditionally connected with the wedding.” Sitfémarhi, close by 
in the Muzaffarpur District, is said to be the place where Sita 
issued from the ground at the point of the ploughshare 
Play-writing is still a popular form of composition in Mithila. 
At the present day the prose is written in Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
but the songs are in Maitili.” 

A letter from Dr. Laufer, of the Museum of Natural History in 
New York, requests information in regard to collections from India 
in the United States. Members knowing of such collections will 
confer a favor on the Museum by informing Dr. Laufer or the 
Secretary. The latter knows only the Washington and Phila- 
delphia collections. 

Dr. Fletcher Gardner of Bulalacao, Mindoro, P. I., had 
promised to send to the Society a paper on Philippine folk-lore. 
He now writes, however, that his manuse ripts have already been 
dispatched to this country for publication; but in lieu of these 
he has very kindly presented the Society with a set of bamboo 
writings of the ‘‘Mangyan savages” (Query, can ‘‘savage” 
apply to those who read and write’), including ‘‘a hitherto 
unpublished Malay alphabet or syllabary with transiations and 
transliterations,” together with a paper on the manners and 
customs of the Mangyans and the relations of their alphabet. 
‘* These writings,” Dr. Fletcher says, ‘‘are nearly unique in the 
United States. Mr, E. E. Ayer of Chicago has a small collec- 
tion made for him by the writer [ Dr. Gardner |, and it is possible 
that the Smithsonian has a series made by the Mangyans at the 
St. Louis Exposition. It is unlikely that there are others.” 
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To conclude this report, greetings have been conveyed to the 
Society by several members unable to be present, President 
Gilman, Prof. Francis Brown, Prof. Jastrow, Dr. Scott, and Mr. 
Orne. 

The death of the following members of the Society was 
reported : 

HONORARY MEMBER 
Dr. Edward William West. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss. 
Professor Maxwell Sommerville. 
Joseph Trumbull Stickney. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBER 


Rev. Lewis Grout. 


The death of A. Hjalmar Edgren, a former member of the 
Society, was also announced, 

Professor Jackson spoke of the services of Dr. West to Tran- 
ian philology and history. Brief tributes were paid to Professor 
Curtiss by Messrs. Moore, Carus, Moxom, and Ward; to Profes- 
sor Sommerville by Messrs. Ward and Hopkins; to Professor 
Edgren and Mr, Stickney by Professor Lanman; and to Mr. 
Grout by Professor Hopkins and Dr. Ward. Professor Lanman 
also spoke of the work of Geheimrath Boehtlingk, an Honorary 
Member of the Society, whose death, on April 1, 1904, was 
recorded in the last volume of the Journal. 

The report of the Treasurer, Professor F. W. Williams, was 
presented through Professor Lanman, and is as follows: 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1904. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance from old account, Dec. 31, 1903 _._-. $ 798.94 
Dues (196) for 1904 ........ ....- iii eames $965.00 
“© (G2) foe other yeats ................... WR00 
‘* (09) Sor Beet. &. BR. Boot. ..... 2.2066... 34.00 
— — $1,154.00 
Sales of publications. .....<........<...«--. 307.78 
Withdrawn from Savings Banks.--..------- 345.00 
State Nat. Bank Dividends. ...-----..-----. $105.97 
Interest Suffolk Savings Bk. --..--..._-.-- 10.03 
Prov. Inst. for Savings ............ 51.69 
—_———__ 167.69 
Gross receipts for the year _..._..........-. 1,974.47 


* $2,773.41 
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EXPENDITURES. 
T., M. & T. Co., printing ete. vol. XXTV"_..........-. $700.04- 
= vol; MEV"... ce 728.18 
‘a Hs sundries .... - er nee 48.46 
WOPORIRE AMOR ooo cccewces ncadicsas 50.40 
— $1,527.08 
Subvention to Orient. Bibliogr. ............-....s<<. 95.38 
Postage, etc., Librarian, (2 years) ........--...+.c0«=- 21.78 
Treasurer, CE etacncs eeeec te ree 26.64 
Honorariumstoediters “ — .ncccccccccccccssces 300.00 
—_——__ 348.42 
oe pbc eh eres el atl se la 30.00 
Balance on general account---.-.----...-:-.---- 772.58 
$2,773.41 
STATEMENT. 
1903 1904 
I. Bradley Type Fund (N. H. Savings Bank). -.-- $2,065.38 $2,192.52 
II. Cotheal Publication Fund (Pr. Inst. Savings). 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Ill. State National Bank Shares .............--<<« 1,950.00 1,950.00 
IV. Lite Membership Fund...............0...00- 225.00 225.00 
V. Connecticut Savings Bank deposit_........-- 100.00 5.52 
VI. National Savings Bank deposit --........---. 100.00 10.50 
Vit.. Accrued Interest m fi ............2.-2...2-c5 464.43 51612 
VIII. = ee ee Or me Te 59.95 69.98 
IX. sé ve Oe 508 Se ee oe ee 74.38 
X. a oe WM. cbse boususececsumees 74.36 
XI. Cash on hand ....-........ bia siemens 798.94 67.68 








$6,912.44 $6,037.32 





The report of the Auditing Committee, Professors Oertel and. 
Sanders, was presented by Professor Oertel, and is as follows: 
’ | ; ’ 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account book of the 
Treasurer of this Society and have found the same correct, and that the 
foregoing account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared 
the entries in the cash book with the vouchers and bank and pass books 


and have found all correct. 
§ HANNS OERTEL, 


Auditors, 
WEWOTSs 1 ER ANK K. SANDERS. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn., April 24, 1905. 
The report was accepted and put on file. 


The report of the Librarian, Mr. Addison Van Name, was 
presented through Professor Oertel, and is as follows: 


VOL. XXVI. 28 
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AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN FOR YEAR ENDING APRIL 27, 1905. 


The additions to the library for the year past have been 130 volumes, 
129 parts of volumes and 27 pamphlets. 

From Lady Meux the Society has received the *‘ Book of Paradise” by 
Palladius and others, the Syriac texts and English translation edited by 
E. A. Wallis Budge, in two large octavo volumes. This is ‘‘ Lady Meux 
Manuscript ” No. 6. For Nos. 1-5 of these costly publications acknowl- 
edgment has been made in previous reports. 

Among the gifts of the Government of India is a nearly complete set, 
in 45 volumes, of the Bombay Sanskrit Series. 

The number of titles entered in the Accession book is now 5428, 
manuscripts 188. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ADDISON VAN NAME, 


Librarian. 
NEW HAVEN, April 26, 1905. 


The report of the Editors of the Journal, Professors Hopkins 
and Torrey, was presented by Professor Torrey, and is as 
follows: 

EDITORS’ REPORT 

The Editors for the current year have brought out two parts of the 
Journal, namely the First Half and Second Half of vol. XXV, contain- 
ing 366 pages, including the Proceedings of the last Meeting, the List of 
Members, and Notices, or 340 pages without these additions. 

The First Half of vol. XX VI. is already well under way. It is due to 
appear in July, but will probably be ready before that time. 


The following persons, recommended by the Directors 
duly elected members of the Society: 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
Professor Karl Geldner. 
Dr. George A. Grierson. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 


, were 


E. Everett Conant. 

Dr. D. J. Doherty. 

Mr. Ralph Hall Ferris. 

Mr. Clarence Stanley Fisher. 
Dr. Fletcher Gardner. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas P. Hughes. 
Mr. John Day Jackson. 

Prof. W. Max Miiller. 

Dr. Hermance Ranke. 

Mr. H. R. Mayo Thom. 

Rev. Elwood Worcester. 
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MEMBER OF THE SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY 
OF RELIGIONS 


Prof. Irving F. Wood. 


The Vice-President appointed Dr, Moxom, Mr. Hume, and 
Professor Jackson a committee to nominate officers for the ensu- 
ing year, to report at the last session of the Society. 


At 12 o'clock the Society proceeded to the reading of papers. 
The following communications were presented : 


Mr. L. C. Barret, of Johns Hopkins University, Transliteration 
and proposed text edition of the first book of the Kashmirian 
Atharva Veda. 

Professor Hopkins, of Yale University, The Jaiminiya text 
of the Cyavana legend, 

Professor Jackson, of Columbia University, The Magi in 
Marco Polo, and the cities in Persia from which they came to 
worship the infant Christ. 

Professor Lanman, of Harvard University, An account of the 
history, progress, and present prospects of the Harvard Oriental 
Series, 

At one o’clock the Society took a recess till half-past two, 


The Society reassembled at half-past two, Vice President 
Ward in the chair. The following communications were pre- 
sented: 


Professor Prince, of Columbia University, The Pierpont 
Morgan Babylonian axehead.—Remarks were made by Dr. 
Ward. 

Dr. J. P. Peters, of New York, The Nippur Library.— 
Remarks were made by Professor Prince and Dr, Ranke. 

President W. F. Warren, of Boston University, Problems 
still unsolved in Indo-Aryan cosmology.—Remarks were made 
by Professor Lanman. 

Professor Lyon, of Harvard University, Assyriological Notes. 
Remarks were made by Drs. Ward, Peters, and Ranke. 

Professor Oertel, of Yale University, Contributions from the 
Jiiminiva Brihmana. Fifth Series.—Remarks were made by 
Professor Hopkins. 

Professor Jewett, of the University of Chicago, A proposed 
edition of part of the Mirét uz-Zaman of Sibt Ibn ul-Jauzi.— 
Remarks were made by Professors Torrey and Lanman. 

Dr. Yohannan, of Columbia University, An Oriental charm. 

Mr. L. C. Barret, of Johns Hopkins University, Some Sarada 
manuscripts of the Kathaka Grhya Sitra.—Remarks were made 
by Professors Hopkins, Lanman, and Jackson. 

Dr. L. H. Gray, the Viddhasilabhanjika of Rajasekhara, now 
first translated from the Sanskrit and Prakrit. 





——— es —— —- ——— ————— 
—— 
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Professor Lanman continued his remarks on the Harvard Ori- 
ental Series, exhibiting proofs of Dr. Ryder’s translation of 
‘The Little Clay Cart.” 

At five o’clock the Society adjourned to nine o’clock Friday 
morning. 


The Society met on Friday morning at nine o’clock, Vice- 
President Ward in the chair. 
Communications were presented as follows: 


Dr. F. Gardner, of Manila, P. I., The Hampaigan alphabet of 
Mindoro, presented by Professor Hopkins. 

Dr. J. H. Woods, of Harvard University, The dates of the 
Yoga-Bhisya and of the life of Paramartha.—Remarks were 
made by Professor Lanman. 

Dr. Paul Carus, of Chicago, Traces of Babylonian influence 
on China.—Remarks were made by Mr. Lilly. 

Dr. L. Hl. Gray described Mrs. Mumford’s ‘‘ Book of the 
Ancient Sword.” 

Dr. A. W. Ryder, of Harvard University, Introduction to a 
translation of the Mrechakatika. 

Professor H. P. Smith, of Amherst College, Early Hebrew 
Polytheism.—Remarks were made by Messrs. Ranke, Miiller, 
Barret, and Moore. : 

Professor W. M. Miiller, of Philadelphia, Report on a mission 
to Egypt for the Carnegie Institution. —Remarks were made by 
Dr. Reisner. 

Dr. D. B. Spooner, of Harvard University, A critical study 
of Mallinatha’s comment on the Meghadita. 

Dr. G. A. Reisner, of Cairo, Egypt, The cemetery of the first 
pyramid at Gizeh (illustrated with lantern). 

Professor J. R. Jewett, of Chicago University, read a report 
by Professor Breasted, of the same University, on the proposed 
series of Ancient Records, 

Professor A. V. W. Jackson, of Columbia University, showed 
photographs of the inscription of King Darius at Kerman. 

Dr. A. Yohannan, of Columbia University (in conjunction 
with Professor Jackson), Notes on some Persian references to 
Zoroaster and his religion. 

Prof. Moore, on behalf of Professor T. F. Wright, who was 
unable to be present, laid before the Society a volume on the 
Tombs at Marissa, by Dr. Thiersch and Peters, published by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

At 12 o’clock the Society took a recess till two o’clock. 


The Society resumed its sessions at two o’clock. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported for the Directors that 
the next meeting of the Society would be held in New Haven, 
Conn., April 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1906. Professors Hopkins 
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and Torrey were named as a Committee of Arrangements for 
that meeting. 

The Directors further reported that they had appointed Pro- 
fessor E. Washburn Hopkins and Professor C. C. Torrey, Edi- 
tors of the Journal for the ensuing year. 

The Vice-President appointed Mr, John Day Jackson and Mr. 
Anson Phelps Stokes to audit the Treasurer’s accounts for the 
year 1905-1906. 

The Committee appointed at the first session to nominate ofticers 
for the ensuing year reported through its Chairman, Dr. P. 8. 
Moxom. The report was accepted, and the following officers 
were unanimously elected: 


President—President Daniel Coit Gilman, of Washington, D. C. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York; Professor 
Crawford H. Toy, of Cambridge; Professor Charles R. Lanman, of 
Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary —-Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, of New 
Haven. 

Recording Secretary —Professor George F. Moore, of Cambridge. 

Secretary of the Section for Religions—Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer—Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 

Librarian—Professor Hanns Oertel, of New Haven. 

Directors—The officers above named; and President William R. Har- 
per, of Chicago ; Professors Richard Gottheil and A. V. Williams Jack- 
son, of New York; Professors Maurice Bloomfield and Paul Haupt, of 
Baltimore; Professor Henry Hyvernat, of Washington; Professor 
Charles C. Torrey, of New Haven. 


The Committee recommended, also, that the Society, through 
the Corresponding Secretary, express to Mr. Addison Van Name, 
who had asked to be relieved of the duties of Librarian, its 
grateful appreciation of his long and faithful service in that 
office; and it was so ordered. 

They further recommended: That a committee on nominations 
for the next annual meeting be appointed at this meeting; and 


that in future the President be reqiested to prepare an address | 


on some phase of the progress or significance of Oriental studies, 
to be read at the annual meeting. These recommendations were 
adopted. 

The committee appointed under this resolution to nominate 
ofticers to be chosen at the next annual meeting consists of Pro- 
fessors Moore, Jackson, and Jastrow. 

The Society proceeded to the reading of papers in the Section 
for the Historical Study of Religions, Vice-President C. R. Lan- 
man in the chair. The following communications were pre- 
sented: 
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Miss L. C. G. Grieve, of Ocean Grove, N. J., Some religious 
aspects of the plague in India, 

Dr. W. TI. Ward, of New York, The Sacred Tree of the As- 
svrians, 

Miss Margaretta Morris, of Philadelphia, Harvest gods of the 
Land Dyaks of Borneo, 

Professor E, Washburn Hopkins, of Yale University, The 
Fountain of Youth. 

Professor C, C, Torrey, of Yale University, Og, King of Ba- 
shan, in Mohammedan legend, 

Professor CC. R. Lanman, The lessons of the East for the 
West.—Remarks were made by Messrs. Ward and Woods, 

The following resolution of thanks was unanimously adopted: 
The American Oriental Society desires to express their sincere 
thanks to the Curator and Trustees of the Art Museum for their 
kind attention and to the Committee of Arrangements for their 
efficient services. 

At four o’clock the Society adjourned to meet in New Haven, 
Conn., April 19th, 1906. 


The following papers were presented by title: Professor Ar- 
nold, Solomons horse-trade; The Palmyrene inscriptions in the 
Metropolitan Museum, N. Y.—Dr. Blake, The doubling in 
humissa, hamissinm; Bisayan dialects.—Professor Bolling (with 
Dr. von Negelein), Announcement of an edition of the Atharva 
Veda Parisistas.—Professor Harper, The Chicago University 
Expedition to Babylonia,—Mr, Haas, The Prakrit text of Raja- 
Sekhara’s Viddhasilabhanjiké.—Dr. Langdon, The supposed 
variant of AIL, 82, 7-14, 1042.—Mr. Lythgoe, An early prehis- 
toric cemetery at Naga ed-Dér.—Professor Mills, The Pahlavi 
text of Yasna xvii.—Mrs. Ruutz-Rees, Certain differences in 
Aryan and Semitic thought.—Dr. Spoer, Palmyrene tesserae.— 
Professor Toy, An early form of sacrifice. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


AprRIL, 1898—Aprin, 1905. 


From Velandai Gopala Aiyer, Chitoor. 


The chronology of Ancient India. By V. G. Aiyer. Madras, 1901. 8. 


From the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. xxxilii. 
13-27, xxxiv-xxxix, xl. 1-17. Boston, 1898-1905. 8°. 
Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. xii. 4, 5, 


xiii. 1. Cambridge, 1898-1904. 4°. 


From the American Antiquarian Society. 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. New series. Vol. xii. 
2, 3, xiii-xvi. Worcester, 1898-1905. 8°. 


From the American Geographical Society. 


Journal of the American Geographical Society. Vol. xxx. 2-5, xxxi-xxxvi, 


xxxvii. 1-3. New York, 1898-1905. 8°. 


From the American Philosophical Society. 


Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. Nos. 157, 158, 160-178 ; 
Memorial volume I. Philadeiphia, 1898-1905. 

Report of the memorial meeting, January 16, 1900, in honor of the late 
Daniel Garrison Brinton, M.D. Philadelphia, 1900. 8”. 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. New series. Vol. 
xix. 2, 3, xx, xxi. 1. Philadelphia, 1898-1905. 4°. 


From the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 


Year book of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 1903, 1904. Bal- 
timore, 1903-4. 8. 


From the Royal Academy of Sciences, Amsterdam, 


Koninklijke Akademie der Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. Verhandelin- 
gen. Afdeeling letterkunde. Deel ii-v. Amst., 1898-1904. 8°. 

Verslagen en mededeelingen. iv. Reeks. Deel i-vi. Amst., 1897-1904. 8°. 

Jaarboek. 1897-1903. Amst., 1898-1904, 8°. 

Carmen praemio aureo ornatum in certamine poetico Hoeuftiano. 1898- 
1904. Amst., 1898-1904. 8°. 
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From the Rev. Gibson C. Andrews. 


The story of creation. By G. C. Andrews. Greenville, Ga., 1900. 8°. 


From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Bibliotheca Indica. New series. No. 910-948, 950-1023, 1025-6, 1028-1108 ; 
V1Z: 
Aitareya Brihmana of the Rig Veda. Vol. iv. 4, 5. 
Anu Bhiasyam. Fase. 5, 
Markandeya Purinam, translated. Fasc. 6. 
Nyadya Varttikam. Fasc. 5. 
Paras’ara Smriti. Fasc. 6. 
S'rauta Siitra of Apastamba. Vol. iii. 15-17. 
S'rauta Stitra of S‘ankhayana. Vol. iv. 1. 
Taittiriya Sanhité. Fasc. 43-45. 
Tattva Chintamani. Vol. iv, pt. 2, fasc. 3-10. 
Vrhat Svayambhi Purinam. Vol. i. 6. 
Kala Vivéka. Fasc. 3-5. 
Padumwati. Fasc. 2-4. 
Sher Phyin. Vol. iii. 3-6. 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, translated. Vol. i. 5, 7. 
Al-Muquaddasi’s Ahsanu-t-Tagisim. Vol. i. 2, 3. 
Advaitacinté Kaustubha. Ed. by Girindranaitha Datta. Fase. 1,2. Cal- 
cutta, 1901-4. 8°. : 
Balambhatti, a commentary on the Mitéksaré. Vol. i.1. Cale., 1904. 8°. 
Baudhayana S’autra Sitram. Ed. by W. Caland. Vol. i. 1, 2. Cale., 
1904. 8°. 
Bhatta Dipika. By Khanda Deva. Ed. by Chandrakanta. Fasc. 1-5. Calc., 
1899-1904. 8°. 
Catadiisani. By Criman-Nigamanta-Maha-Degika. Fasc. 1, 2. Cale., 
1903-4. 8°. 
Catapatha Brihmana of the White Yajurveda, with commentary of Sayana. 
Vol. i. 1-7, iii. 1-5. Cale., 1900-04. 8°. 
Catasahasrika-Prajfid-Paramité. Ed. by Pratapacandra Ghosa. Pt. i. 1-9. 
Calc., 1902-5. 8°. 
Clokavartika. Translated by Ganganatha Jha. Fase.1-5. Calc., 1900-4. 8°. 
Criddha Kriya Kaumudi. By Govindananda Kavikankanacaryya. Ed. by 
Kamalakrsna Smrtibhisana. Fase. 1-6. Cale., 1902-3. 8°. 
Dana Kriyé Kaumudi. By Govindinanda. 2 fase. Calc., 1902-3. 8°. 
S‘uddhikaumudi. By Govindainanda. Fasc.1. Calc., 1904. 8°. 
Varsa Kriya Kaumudi. By Govindananda. 6 fase. Calc:, 1901-2. 8°. 
Gadadhara Paddhati Kalasira. Ed. by Sadagiva Micra. Vol.i.1-7. Calc., 
1901-4. 8°. 
Mahabhisya Pradipoddyota. By Nagega Bhatta. Ed. by Bahuvallabha 
Castri. Vol. i, ii. Cale., 1901-4. 8°. 
Nityacira-Paddhatih. By Vidyakara. Vajapeyi. Ed. by Vinoda Vihari 
Bhatticiryya. Vol.i. Calc., 1901-3. 8°. 
Nityaicira Pradipah. By Narasimha Vajapeyi. Fasc. 1-5. Calc., 1903-4. 
8°. 
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Prabandhacintamani. By Merutunga Acairya. Translated by C. N. Tawney. 
3 fasc. Calc., 1899. 8°. 

Prakrita Paingalam. Ed. by Chandra Mohano Ghosha. 7% fase. Calc., 
1900-2. 8°. 

Prajiiikaramati’s commentary on the Bodhicaryavatara of Cantideva. Ed. 
by L. de la Vallée Poussin. Fase. 1-3. Cale., 1901-3. 8°. - 

Sucruta Samhita. Translated by A. F. R. Hoernle. Fase.1. Calc., 1897. 8°. 

Tantravartika of Kumarila Bhatta. Translated by Ganginatha Jha. Fasc. 
1-3. Calc., 1903-4. 8°. 

Tattvarthachigama. By Umasvati. Ed. by Mody Keshavlal Premchand. 
Vol. i. 1, 2. Cale., 1903-4. 8°. 

Trikanda-Mandanam. By Bhiskara Micra. Ed. by Candrakanta. 3 fasc. 
Calc., 1898-1903. 8°. 

Upanitibhavaprapafica Kathi. By Siddharsi. Ed. by P. Peterson and H. 
Jacobi. Fasc. 1-7. Calc., 1899-1904. 8°. 

Vallala Caritam. By Ananda Bhatta. Ed. by Haraprasid. Fasc.1. Calc., 
1904. 8°. 

Vidhana-Pirijita. Ed. by Taraprasanna Vidyaratna. Vol. i. 1-6. Cale., 
1903-4. 8°. 

Riyazu-s-Salitin. Translated by Maulavi Abdas Salam. 5 fase. Calc., 
1902-4. 8°. 

Akbarnima. Translated by H. Beveridge. Vol. i, ii. 1. Cale., 1897- 
1904. 8°. 

Catalogue of the printed books and MSS. in Sanskvit belonging to the Orien- 
tal library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Fasc. i-iv. Calc., 1899- 
1904, 8°. 

Report on the search of Sanskrit MSS. (1895-1900). By M. Haraprasad. 
Cale., 1901. 4°. 


From the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 1898, 
July, Oct.; 1899-1903 ; 1904, Jan., July, Oct.; 1895, Jan. London, 1898- 
1905. 8°. 

Catalogue of the South Indian MSS. belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
By M. Winternitz. London, 1902. 8°. 

New researches into the composition and exegesis of the Qoran. By H. 
Hirschfeld. London, 1902. 4°. 


From the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. 54-59, 
with extra number on ‘The origin of Bombay,’ by J.G. da Cunha. Bom- 
bay, 1898-1904. 8°. 


From the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. 48-54. 
Colombo, 1898-1904. 
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From the China Branch of the Royal Asvatic Society. 


Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. 28, 30. 


Shanghai, 1898-99. 8”. 


From the Italian Asiatic Society. 


Giornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana. Vol. xi-xvi. Roma, 1898-1903. 8°. 


From the Asiatic Society of Paris. 


Journal asiatique. 7° sér. Tome xi-xx. 8° sér. Tome i-iii, iv. 1, 2. 


Paris, 1898-1904. 8°. 


From M. Auguste Barth, Paris. 


3ulletin des religions d’Inde. i-v. [Extraits de la Revue de Vhistoire des 
religions, 1899-1902], and ten other Extraits. 


From the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 


Verhandelingen van het Batav. Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschap- 
pen. Deel xlviii. 3, xlix. 2, 3, I-liv, lv. 1, 3, lvi. 1. Batavia, 1896- 
1904. 8°. 

Notulen van de algemeenen en bestuurs-vergaderingen. Deel xxxiv. 3, 4, 
xxxv-xli, xlii. 1, 2, and Register, 1889-98. Batavia, 1896-1904. 8°. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land -en Volkenkunde. Deel xxxix. 4-6, 
xl-xlvii. Batavia, 1896-1904. &. 

Dagh-Register gehouden in’t Casteel Batavia, 1651-34, 1636, 1643-45, 1647- 
48, 1656-57, 1670-72, 1675-77. Batavia and ’s-Gravenhage, 1898-1904. 8°. 

Nederlandsche-Indisch plakaatboek. Deel xvi, 1810-11. Batavia, 1897. 8°. 

De Java-oorlog van 1825-30. Door P. J. F. Louw. 3de deel. Batavia, 
1904. 8°. 

Rapport van de Commissie in Nederlandsch-Indié voor oudheidkundig 
onderzoek op Java en Madoera, 1901-2. Batavia, 1904. 8°. 

De Tjandi Méndoet voor de restauratie. Door B. Kerjes en C. den Hamer. 
Batavia, 1903. 4°. 

Catalogus der munten en amuletten van China, Japan, Corea en Annam 
behoerende tot de numismatische verzameling. Batavia, 1904. 8°. 


From the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 
Philosophische und historische Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1897-1903. Berlin, 1898-1904. 4°. 
Sitzungsberichte der kin. Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin, 1898-1904. Berlin, 
1898-1904. 8°. 


From the Royal Library, Berlin. 


Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der kéniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin : 
Bd. xiii. Verzeichniss der lateinischen Handschriften, von V. Rose. Bd. 
ii. 1. Berlin, 1901. 4°. 
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Bd. xxii. Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, von W. Ahlwardt. 
3d. x. Berlin, 1899. 4°. 

3d. xxiii. 1,2. Verzeichniss der syrischen Handschriften, von E. Sachau. 
Abth. i, ii. Berlin, 1899. 4°. 


From the Seminary for Oriental Languages, Berlin. 


Mittheilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen an der kéniglichen 
Universitiit zu Berlin. Jahrg. iii-vi. Berlin, 1900-1903. 8°. 


From the Society of Biblical Archeology. 


Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology. Vol. xx. 3-8, xxi-xxvi, 
xxvii. 1-3. London, 1898-1905, 8°. 


From Koopas BXaxos. 


'H Xepodvnoos rod aylov dpovs "APG. ‘rd Kooud Bddxov. Ev Bodg. 1903. 8°. 


From the Royal Bohemian Society of Sciences, Prague. 

Jahresbericht der kin. bihmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1896- 
1902. Prag, 1897-1903. 8°. 

Sitzungsberichte d. kin. béhm. Gesellsch. der Wiss., Classe fiir Gesch., 
Philos. und Philol., 1896-1902. Prag, 1897-1903. 8°. 

Spisy posténé jubilejni cenou. xii, xiv. Prag, 1901-2. 8°. 

Prameny k synodém strany Prazské a Taborské v létech 1441-1444, vydal Z. 
Nejedly. Prag, 1900. 8”. 


From M, Alfred Boissier. 
Note sur un nouveau document babylonien se rapportant & l’extipiscine. 
Geneve, 1901. 8°. 
From the Bombay Anthropological Society. 
Journal of the Bombay Anthropological Society. Vol. v. 8, vi. 1, 38-8, vii. 


1, 2,4. Bombay, 1901-4. 8°. 


e ) 


From the Librairie Emile Bouillon, Paris. 


Vie d’Al-Hadjdjadj Ibn Yousof. Par J. Périer. Paris, 1904. 8°. 


From Prof. Renward Brandstetter. 
Tagalen und Madagassen. Eine sprachvergleichende Darstellung. By R. 
Brandstetter. Luzern, 1902. 8°. 
From the Royal Brera Observatory, Milan. 


Al-Battini, sive Abatenii opus astronomicum arabice editum, latine versum, 
adnotationibus instructum, a C. A. Nallino. Pars. i, iii. Mediolani, 1899- 
1903. 4°. 
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From the British Museum. 


Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the British Museum. By C. Bendail. 
Lond., 1902. 8°. 

Supplementary catalogue of Chinese books and MSS. in the British Museum. 
By R. K. Douglas. Lond., 1903. 4°. 


From the International Buddhist Society. 


Buddhism : an illustrated quarterly review. Vol.i.3,4. Rangoon, 1904. 8°. 


From the Buddhist Text and Anthropological Society of India. 


Journal of the Buddhist Text and Anthropological Society. Vol. v. 4, vi, 
vii, 1,2. Caleutta, 1898-1901. 8°. . 


From James Burgess, LL.D. 


Buddhist art in India. Translated from the Handbuch of A. Griinwedel by 
Agnes C. Gibson, revised and enlarged by James Burgess. London, 
1901. 8°. 

Gandhira sculptures. By James Burgess. Lond., 1903. 4°. [Jour. Indian 
Art and Industry. No. 69.] 

Digambara Jaina iconography. Bombay, 1904. 4°. [From Indian Anti- 
quary. Vol. 32.] . 


From Baron Carra de Vaux. 


Etruseca. No. i-iii. By Baron Carra de Vaux. Paris, 1904. 8°. [From 
Le Muséon. | 


From Robert N. Cust, LL.D. 


Memoirs of past years of a septuagenarian. By R. N. Cust. Privately 
printed. Hertford, 1899. 8°. 


From L’ Ecole Pratique des Etudes Bibliques, Jerusalem. 


Revue Biblique. Nouv. sér. Année i, ii. 1,2. Paris, 1904-5. 8°. 


From L’ Ecole Francaise d’Extréme Orient. 


Bulletin de l’Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme Orient. Tome i, ii. Hanoi, 
1901-2. 8°. 

Inventaire descriptif des monuments du Cambodge, avec atlas. Par E. 
Lunet de Lajonquiére. Paris, 1902. 8° and fol. 

Numismatique annamite. Par D. Lacroix. Saigon, 1900. 8°, planches, 4°. 

Nouvelles recherches sur les Chams. Par A. Cabaton. Paris, 1901. 8°. 

Phonétique annamite (dialecte du Haut-Annam). Par L. Cadiére. Paris 
1902. 8°. 

Elements de Sanskrit classique. Par V. Henry. Paris, 1902. 8°. 

Précis de grammaire Pilie. Par V. Henry. Paris, 1904. 8°. 
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From L’Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, Paris. 


Les manuscrits arabes de l’Escurial décrits par H. Derenbourg. Tome ii. 1. 
Paris, 1903. 8°. 

Sapplément & la -Bibliographie coréenne (jusq’en 1899). Par M.. Courant. 
Paris, 1901. 8°. 

Essai de manuel pratique de la langue Mandé, Par M. Delafosse. Paris, 
1901. 8°. 

El-Bokhari. Les traditions islamiques traduites de l’arabe par O. Houdas 
et W. Margais. Tomei. Paris, 1908. 8°. 

Les populations finnoises des bassins du Volga et de la Kama. Par J. N. 
Smirnov. 1i'¢ partie. Paris, 1898. 8°. 

’Oumara du Yémen, sa vie et son ceuvre. Texte arabe publie par H. Deren- 
bourg. Tomei, ii. Paris, 1897-1903. 8°. 

Tarikh es-Soudin, par Abderrahman ben Abdallah et-Tonboukti. Texte 
arabe et traduction frangaise par O. Houdas. Paris, 1898-1900, 2 vols. 8°. 

Description des files de l’Archipel, par C. Buondelmonti. Version grecque 
publiée avec une traduction frangaise par E. Legrand. 1° partie. Paris, 
160%. &. : 

Le livre de la création et @histoire, par Abou Zéid Ahmed ben Sahl 
el-Balkhi, publié et traduit par C. Huart. Tome i-iii. Paris, 1899- 
1903. 8°. 

Dictionnaire annamite-frangais. Par J. Bonet. Paris, 1899-1900. 2vols. 8°. 

Tedzkiret en Nisian fi Akhbar Molouk es-Soudain. Texte arabe et traduction 
par O. Houdas. Paris, 1899-1900. 2 vols. 8”. , 

Bibliographie des ouvrages publiés en Chine par les Européens au 17° et au 
18° siécle. By H. Cordier. Paris, 1901. 8°. 

Nan-Tchao Ye-Che. Histoire particuliére de Nan-Tchao. Traduction d’une 
histoire de l’ancien Yun-Nan. Par C. Sainson. Paris, 1904. 8°. 

Morceaux choisis en grec savant du 19° siécle. Par E. Legrand. Paris, 
1903. 8°. 

Manuel de la langue Tamoule. Par J. Vinson. Paris, 1903. 8°. 

La langue Wolof. Par J.-B. Rambaud. Paris, 1903. 8°. 


From the Society of Ethnography, Paris. 


Bulletin de la Société d@’Ethnographie. No. 97, 98, 103-111, 115-127. Paris, 
1896-1900. 8°. 
Mémoires du Comité Sinico-Japonais. Tome xx. 2-5. Paris, 1897-1903. 8°. 
Revue orientale et américaine. Tome i-iii, iv. 1,4. Paris, 1875-95. 8°. 
Alliance Scientifique Universelle. Annales. 2° sér. Tome v, vi. Paris, 
1898-1900. 8°. 
Mémoires. 2° sér. Tome vii. 2. Paris, 1900. 8°. 
Bibliothéque internationale. Tomei. 1,2. Paris, 1891-2. 8°. 


From the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 


Publications. No. 28, 29, 42, 45, 50-56, 61, 62, 66, 70, 75, 81, 83-86, 88, 98. 
Chicago, 1898-1904. 8°. 
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From the Soviété Finno-Ougrienne, Helsingfors. 
Journal de la Société Finno-Ougrienne. No. 20. Helsingfors, 1902-4. 8°. 
Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne. No. 3, 4, 5, 9, 11, 15, 19, 20, 22. 
Helsingfors, 1892-1903. 8°. 
Inscriptions de VOrkhon recueillies par Expédition finnoise, 1890. Hels- 
fors, 1892. 4°. 


From Mr. Frank B. Forbes, Boston. 
English-Sulu-Malay vocabulary. By A. Cowie. Lond., 1893. 8°. 
From Mr. William Henry Furness, 3rd. 
Folk-lore in Borneo: a sketch. By W. H. Furness. Wallingford, Pa., 


1899. 8°. . 
Notes on a trip to the Veddahs of Ceylon. By H. M. Hiller and W. H. Fur- 


ness. &. 


From the German Oriental Society. 
Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenliindischen Gesellschaft. Bd. lii-lviii, lix. 
1, and Register zu Bd. xli-l. Leipzig, 1898-1905. 8°. 
Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Bd, xl. 1-4. Leipzig, 


1898-1902. 8°. 


From Margaret Dunlop Gibson, LL.D. 


Arabic version of the Acts of the Apostles and the seven Catholic Epistles. 
Edited by Margaret D. Gibson. Lond., 1899. 4°. 
Apocrypha Arabica, Edited and translated into English by Margaret D. 


Gibson. Lond., 1901. 4°. 
The Didascalia Apostolorum in Syriac and English. Edited and translated 


by Margaret D. Gibson. Lond., 1902. 4°. 
From Mr. Charles P. Greenough. 
Manuscript translation, in German verse, of the Sohrab legend from Firdusi’s 
Shih-nime. 48 leaves, fol. 
From Prof. Ignazio Guidi, Rome. 
Vocabolario Amarico-Italiano. Compilato da Ignazio Guidi. Roma, 


1901. 8°. 


From Mr. Otto Harrasowitz, Leipzig. 


Oriens Christianus ; Rémische Halbjahrshefte fiir die Kunde des Christlichen 
Orients. Jahrg. i, iii. Rom, 1901-3. 8°. 
Revue orientale pour les études ouralo-altaiques. Vol. i, ii. 1. Budapest, 


1900-1. 8°. 
Zur Entzifferung der Safad-Inschriften. Von Enno Littmann. Leipzig, 


ro. 3S". 
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Das Leben des Farazdak nach seinen Gedichten und sein Loblied auf Al- 
Walid ibn Jazid. ‘Text, Ubersetzung und Kommentar von Joseph Hell. 
Leipzig, 1905. 8°. 

The Pahlavi version of Yasnaix. Edited with translation by M. B. Davar. 
Leipzig, 1904. 8°. 

Clavis cuneorum, sive lexicon signorum assyriorum. Compilatum a G. 
Howardi. Parsi. Leipzig, 1904. 8°. 

Texte zur arabischen Lexikographie. Nach Handschriften hrsg. von A. Haff- 
ner. Leipzig, 1901. 8. 

Ausgewiihlte Gesiinge des Giwargis Warda von Arbel. Hrsg. von H. Hilgen- 
feld. Leipzig, 1904. 8°. 

Exegesis Psalmorum imprimis Messianicorum apud Syros Nestorianos, e 
codice usque adhuce inedito illustrata. Auctore B. Vandenhoff. Rheine, 
1899. 4°. 

The musical compositions of Somanatha, edited by R. Simon. Leipzig, 
1904. 8°. 


From Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. 


International competition for the Phoebe Hearst architectural plan for the 
University of California. Obl. 4°. 


From the J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig. 


Arabisch, Persisch und Tiirkisch in den Grundziigen der Laut- und Formen- 
iehre, ohne Anwendung der arabischen Schrift dargestellt. Von H. 
Stumme. Leipzig, 1902. 8°. 


From the Publisher, Ulrico Hoepli, Milan. 


Elementi di grammatica Turea Osmanli, con paradigmi, crestomazia e 
glossario. Per L. Bonelli. Milano, 1899. 16°. 
L’Arabo parlato in Egitto. Grammatica, dialoghi e vocaboli. Per C. A. 
Nallino. Milano, 1900. 16°. 
Letteratura Araba. Dil. Pizzi. Milano, 1908. 16°. 
L’Islamismo. Dil. Pizzi. Milano, 1903. 16°. 
Letteratura Assira. Di B. Teloni. Milano, 1903. 16°. 
L’astronomia nell Antico Testamento, Di G. Schiaparelli. Milano, 1903. 
16°. 
From the Government of India, 
Archeological Survey of India. New imperial series : 
Vol. xviii. 2, 3. The Moghul architecture of Fathpur-Sikri. By E. W. 
Smith. Allahabad, 1897-8. 4°. 
Vol. xix. Lists of antiquarian remains in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. By H. Cousens. Calcutta, 1897. 4°. 
Vol. xx. The Jain Stipa and other antiquities of Mathura. By V. A. 
Smith. Calcutta, 1901. 4°. 
Vol. xxiv. The Muhammadan architecture of Ahmedabad. By J. Bur- 
gess. London, 1900. 4°. 
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Vol. xxvi. Report on a tour of exploration of the antiquities in the Tarai, 
Nepal, during 1899. By P. C. Mukherji. Calcutta, 1901. 4°. 
Monograph on Buddha Sakyamuni’s birth-place in the Nepalese Tarai. 

3y A. Fiihrer. Allahabad, 1897, 4°. 

Vol. xxix. 1-3. South-Indian Inscriptions. Vol. iii. Edited and trans- 
lated by E. Hultzsch. Madras, 1899-1903. 4°. 

Vol. xxx. Moghul colour decoration of Agra. Pt. i. By E. W. Smith. 
Allahabad, 1901. 4°. 

Vol. xxxi. Lists of antiquarian remains in His Highness the Nizam’s ter- 
ritories. By H. Cousens. Caleutta, 1900. 4°. 

Vol. xxxii. The architectural antiquities of Northern Gujarat. By J. 
Burgess and H. Cousens. London, 1903. 4°. 

List of archeological reports which are not included in the imperial series 
of such reports. Calcutta, 1900. 8°. 

Archeological Survey of India. Annual report 1902-3. Calcutta, 
1904. 4°. 

Progress report of the Archeological Survey of Western India. 1897-8 to 
1903-4. fol. - 

Annual progress report of the Archeological Survey)Circle, North Western 
Provinces and Oudh, for 1897-8 to 1901-2. fol. 

Anuual progress report of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, for 
1901-2, 1902-3, with photographs and drawings. fol. 

Annual progress report of the Archeological Surveyor, Panjab Circle for 
1901-2, 1902-3. fol. 

Annual progress report of the Archeological Survey, Panjab and United 
Provinces Circle for 1903-4. fol. 

Annual report of the Archeological Survey, Bengal Circle for 1901-2, 
1902-3, 1903-4. Calcutta. fol. 

Report on archeological work in Burma for 1901-2, 1902-8. Rangoon. 
fol. 

Archeological Survey of Ceylon. Vol. i. 1. London, 1904. 4°. 

List of the photographic negatives of Indian antiquities in the collection 
of the Indian Museum, with list of similar negatives in the India Office. 
Calcutta, 1900. fol. 

Preliminary report on a journey of archzological and topographical explo- 
ration in Chinese Turkestan. By M. A. Stein. Lond., 1901. 4°. 

Report on an archeological tour with the Buner Field Force. Lahore, 
1898. 8°. 

Mysore: a gazetteer compiled for Government. Revised ed. By L. B. 
Rice. Lond., 1897. 2vols. 8°. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India. Home Dep’t. 
No. 353. The provincial service, 1888-96. Calcutta, 1898. fol. 

No. 356. Papers relating to the maintenance of Schools of Art in 
India, 1893-96. Calcutta, 1898. fol. 
Census of India, 1901. Vol. I, I-A, and ethnographic appendices. Cal- 
cutta, 1903. fol. 
Linguistic Survey of India. Collected and edited by G. A. Grierson. Vol. 
ii, iii. 2, 3, v. 1, 2, vi. Calcutta, 1903-4, 4°. 
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[First, rough, list of languages.] Assam, Berar, or Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts, Bombay and Baroda, Rajputana, Central India and Ajmere- 
Merwara. Calcutta, 1898-9. 4°. 

Epigraphia Indica. Vol. iv. 8, v, vi, vii, viii. 1. Calcutta, 1897-1905. 4°. 

Epigraphia Carnatica. Vol. iv. Inscriptions in the Mysore District. Vol. 
ii. Bangalore, 1898. 4°. 

Report on publications issued and registered in the several provinces of 

3ritish India during the year 1896. Calcutta, 1898. fol. 

Sixth report of operations in search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Circle, 
1895-98. By P. Peterson. Bombay, 1899. 8°. 

Report of a search for Sanskrit and Tamil MSS. for 1893-4, 1896-7. By M. 
Seshagiri. Madras, 1898-9. 8°. 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS. 2d ser. Vol. i. 1, 2, ii. 1. By M. Haraprasiad. 
Calcutta, 1898. 8°. 

Annual report of the search for Hindi MSS. for 1900, 1901. Allahabad, 
1903--4. 

List of Sanskrit, Jaina and Hindi MSS. deposited in the Sanskrit College, 
Benares, 1897-1901. Allahabad, 1902. 8°. 

Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the library of the Calcutta Sanskrit Col- 
lege. No. vi-xviii. Calcutta, 1897-1903. 8°. 

Descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Government Oriental 
Manuscript Library, Madras. Vol. i. 1,2. Madras, 1901-4. 8°. 

Catalogue of Pali, Sinhalese and Sanskrit MSS. in the Colombo Museum 
Library. Colombo, 1901. 8”. 

Imperial Library, Calcutta. Author catalogue of printed books in European 
languages. Calcutta, 1904. 2 vols. 8°. 

Catalogue of books in the reading room. Calcutta, 1903. 8°. 

Note on the original manuscript catalogue of the library of Tippoo Sultén of 
Mysore. By G. Ranking. Calcutta, 1902. fol. 

Catalogue of the Library of the India Office. Vol. ii. 2,3. Lond., 1900-02. 
Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. ... Pt. vi. Lond., 1899. 4°. 
Catalogue of the Persian MSS. ... Vol. i. Oxford, 1903. 4°. 
Catalogue of two collections of Sanskrit MSS. preserved in the India Office 

Library. Lond., 1903. 8”. 

Catalogue of two collections of Persian and Arabic MSS. ... Lond., 
1902. 8°. 

Tibetan-English dictionary with Sanscrit synonyms. By Sarat Chandra Das. 
Caleutta, 1902. 4°. 

Maha-Bharata condensed into English verse. By R. Dutt. Lond., 1899. 8°. 

Vedinta Siddhinta Bheda: or, An account of the doctrinal differences 
among the followers of S’amkarichirya. By N. D. Mehta. Bombay, 
1903. 8°. 

Private diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, 1736-1761. Translated from the 
Tamil and edited by J. F. Price. Vol. i, 1736-46. Madras, 1904. 8°. 

Bombay Sanskrit series. Nos. 1-9, 12, 138, 16-18, 23, 24, 31, 38-35, 37, 39- 

54, 56-63, viz: 

Apastambiya Dharmasiitra. Ed. by G. Biihler. 2d ed. Bombay, 1892- 
94. 8°. 
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Eleven Atharvana Upanishads, with Dipikas. Ed. with notes by G. A. 
Jacob. Bombay, 1891. 8”. 

Bhatti-Kavya. Edited, with the commentary of Mallinaitha and notes, by 
K. P. Trivedi. Bombay, 1898. 2 vols. 8°. 

Concordance to the principal Upanishads and Bhagavadgiti. By G. A. 
Jacab. Bombay, 1891, 3°. 

Das'‘akumiracharita of Dandin. Ed. with notes by P. Peterson. Part ii. 
Bombay, 1891. 8°. 

Des Indmamala of Hemachandra. Ed. with critical notes by R. Pischel. 
Bombay, 1880. 8°. 

Ekivali of Vidyadhara, with the commentary, Taravala, of Mallinitha. 
Ed. with notes by P. K. Trivedi. Bombay, 1903. 8°. 

Gatidavaho by Vikpati. Ed. by S. P. Pandit. Bombay, 1887. 8°. 

Hitopades'a by Narayana. Ed. by P. Peterson. Bombay, 1887. 8°. 

Bina’s Kidambari. Ed. by P. Peterson. 2d ed. Bombay, 1899-1900. 8°. 

Kumiarapilacharita (Prikrta Dvyas'reaya Kavya) by Hemachandra, with a 
commentary by Pirnakalas‘agani. Ed. by S. P. Pandit. Bombay, 
1900. 8°. 

Vyikarana-Mahibhaishya of Patanjali. Ed. by F. Kielhorn. Vol. i. 
2d ed. Bombay, 1892. 8°. 

Mahanarayana Upanishad of the Atharva-Veda, with the Dipika of Nara- 
yana. Ed. by G. A. Jacob. Bombay, 1888. 8°. 

Malavikignimitra of Kalidisa with the commentary of Katayavema., Ed. 
by S. P. Pandit. 2ded. Bombay, 1889. 8°. 

Mrichchhakatika. Vol. i. Text and two commentaries. Ed. by N. B. 
Godabole. Bombay, 1896. 8°. 

Navasihasinka Charita of Padmagupta. Part i. Text. Ed. by V.S. 
Islimpurkar. Bombay, 1895. 8°. 

Nyiyakos'a, or, Dictionary of the technical terms of the Nyaya philosophy. 
By M. B. Jhalakikar. 2d ed. Bombay, 1893. 8°. 

Panchatantra. Pt. i. Ed. with notes by F. Kielhorn. 6th ed. Pts. ii-v. 
Ed. with notes by G. Biihler. 4th ed. Bombay, 1891-96. 8°. 

Pariis'ara Smriti, with the commentary of Sayana. Ed. by V. S. Islam- 
purkar. Vol. i. 1, 2, ii. 1. Bombay, 1893-98. 8°. 

Paribhaishendus'ekhara of Nagojibhatta. Ed. with translation and notes 
by F. Kielhorn. Bombay, 1866-74. 8°. 

Patafijalasitrini, with the schdlium of Vyasa and the commentary of 
Vichaspati. Ed. by R. S. Bodas. Bombay, 1592. 8°. 

Raghuvams'a of Kilidisa, with the commentary of Mallinatha. Ed. with 
notes by S. P. Pandit. Pts. i-iii. Bombay, 1872-97. 8°. 

Raijatarangini of Kalhana. Ed. by Durgaprasida. Bombay, 1893-96. 3 
vols. 8°. 

Rekhaganita, by Samrad Jagannitha. Ed. by H. H. Dhruva and K. P. 
Trivedi. Bombay, 1901-2. 2vols. 8°. 

Handbook to the study of the Rigveda. By P. Peterson. Bombay, 1890- 
92. 8°. 

A second selection of Hymns from the Rigveda. Ed. with Sadyana’s com- 
mentary and notes by P. Peterson. Bombay, 1899. 8°. 
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Paddhati of Sirngadhara. Ed. by P. Peterson. Vol. i. Text. Bombay, 


1888. 8°. 
Subhashitavali of Vallabhadeva. Ed. by P. Peterson and Durgiprasada. 


Bombay, 1886. 8°. 
Vasishthadharmas'astram. Ed. by A. A. Fiihrer. Bombay, 1883. 8°. 
Vikramorvasiyam of Kalidisa. Ed. by S. P. Pandit and B. R. Arte. 3d 


ed. Bombay, 1901. 8°. 


From the Royal Institute for Dutch India. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié. 
Volg. V. Deeli-x. Volg. VI. Deeli-x. Volg. VII. Deel i. 3, 4, ii. 1, 
2,iv. 1,2. ’s Gravenhage, 1886-1905. 8°. 

Register op de eerste 50 Deelen (1853-1899). 1901. 8°. 


From the Italian Government. 


Cataloghi dei codici orientali di aleune biblioteche d’Italia. Fase. vi. Co- 
dici ebraici della Biblioteca Casanatense. Firenze, 1897. 8°. 


From Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson. 


Index verborum of the fragments of the Avesta. By M. Schuyler, Jr. New 
York, 1901. 8”. 


From His Highness the Maharaja and the State Council of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 
Kalhana’s Rajatirangini: a chronicle of the Kings of Kas’mir. Translated, 
with introduction, commentary and appendices, by M. A. Stein. West- 
minster, 1900. 2 vols. 4°. 


From the University of Kiel. 


Schriften der Universitiit zu Kiel aus dem Jahre 1897-8 (94), 1898-9 (104), 
1899-1900 (131), 1900-1 (141), 1901-2 (165), 1902-3 (166), 1903-4 (177). 8°. 


From Mr, George Alexander Kohut. 


Ezra Stiles and the Jews. Select passages from his Literary Diary, with 
critical and explanatory notes, by G. A. Kohut. New York, 1902. 8°. 


From Prof. E. Kuhn. 


Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung. Bd. xxxv. 4, xxxvi-xxxviii, 
xxxix. 1. Gtitersloh, 1898-1904. 8°. 


From the Kais. Leopoldinisch-Carolinische Deutsche Akademie der 
Naturforscher. 

Nova Acta. Abhandlungen der Kais. Leopold.-Carolin. Deutsche Akademie. 
Bd. xli. 2, xliii. 5, 6, liii. 1, lvii. 5, 1x. 2, Ixi. 3, Ixxiv. 1, xxvii. 2, lxxix. 2. 
Halle, 1880-1900. 4°. 

Leopoldina, Heft. xxxiv-xxxvi. Halle, 1898-1900. 4°. 
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From Agnes Smith Lewis, LL.D. 


A Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, containing readings from the Pentateuch, 
Job, Proverbs, Prophets, Acts and Epistles. Edited by Agnes Smith 
Lewis, with critical notes by E. Nestle and a glossary by M. D. Gibson. 
London, 1897. 4°. 

Apocrypha Syriaca. The Protevangelium Jacobi and Transitus Mariae. 
Edited and translated by Agnes Smith Lewis. London, 1902. 4°. 

Acta Mythologica Apostolorum, Transcribed and translated from Arabic 
MSS. by Agnes Smith Lewis. London, 1904. 2 vols. 4°. 


From the University of Leyden. 
Catalogue raisonné des livres et des manuscrits japonais enregistrés & la 
bibliothéque de l’ Université de Leyde. Par L. Serrurier. Leyde, 1896. 8°. 
Catalogue des livres chinois dans la bibliotheque de Université. Leide, 
1883. Supplément, 1886. 8°. 
Tiele’s kamer. Lijst der boeken uit de nalatenschap van Prof. C. P. Tiele. 
Leiden, 1902. 8°. 


From the Geographical Society of Lima. 


Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Lima. Afio xiv. 1. Lima, 1904. 8°, 


From the Royal Academy of the Lincei, Rome. 


Rendiconti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. Classe delle scienze morali, 
storiche e filologiche. Ser. V. Vol. v—-x, xi. 1-8, 11, 12, xii, xiii. 1-8. 
Roma, 1897-1904. &°. 

Rendiconto dell’adunanza solenne. Giugno, 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904. 
Roma. 4°. 


From the London Missionary Society. 

Catalogue of books contained in the Lockhart library and in the general 
library of the London Missionary Society. By G. Mabbs. Lond., 1899. 
8°. 

From the Board of Education, South Kensington. 


Chinese art. By S. W. Bushell. Vol. i. London, 1904. 8°. 


From Messrs. Luzac & Co., London. 


The Srauta Siitra of Drahyiyana, with the commentary of Dhanvin. Edited 
by J. N. Reuter. Pt. i. London, 1904. 4°. (Reprinted from Acta Soc. 
Scient. Fennice, vol. xxv. 2.) 


From Mr. Benjamin Smith Lyman. 


Biographical notice of J. Peter Lesley. By B.S. Lyman, (From Trans. 
Amer. Inst. of Mining, Eng., 1903.) 8°. 
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From L. Messerschmidt. 


Corpus inscriptionum Hettiticarum. i, ii. Von L. Messerschmidt. Berlin, 
1900. 8°. 


From the Mexican Government. 


Official catalogue of the Mexican exhibits at the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo. Buffalo, 1901. 8°. 

Some facts regarding the Geographical and Exploring Commission of the 
United States of Mexico. 8°. 


From Lady Meux, Theobald’s Park, Hertfordshire. 


The Lives of Maba’ Séyén and Gabra Kréstés. The Ethiopic texts, edited 
with an English translation and a chapter on the illustrations of Ethiopic 
MSS., by E. A. Wallis Budge. (Lady Meux MSS. No. 1.) London, 
1898. 4°. : 

The Miracles of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and the Life of Hanna (Saint 
Anne) and the Magical Prayers of ’Ahéta Mikaél. The Ethiopic texts, 
edited with English translations, by E. A. Wallis Budge. (Lady Meux 
MSS. Nos. 2-5.) London, 1900. 4°. 

The Book of Paradise, being the histories and sayings of the monks and 
ascetics of the Egyptian desert. By Palladius, Hieronymus and others. 
The Syriac text, with an English translation by E. A. Wallis Budge. 
(Lady Meux MSS. No. 6.) London, 1904. 2 vols. 8°. 


From Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 


Essays on Iranian subjects by’ various scholars in honor of K. R. Cama. 
Edited by J. J. Modi. Bombay, 1900. 8°. 

The Parsees at the Court of Akbar, and Dastur Meherjee Rana: two papers 
read before the Bombay Branch of the Roy. Asiat. Society in 1901 and 
1908. By J.J. Modi. Bombay, 1903. 8°. 


From Prof. David H. Miiller. 
Die siidarabische Expedition der Kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien 


und die Demission des Grafen Landberg. Actenmiissig dargestellt von D. 
H. Miiller. Wien, 1899. 8°. 


From the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 


Abhandlungen der historischen Classe der kin. bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Bd. xxi. 3, xxii, xxiii. 1, 2. Miinchen, 1898-1904. 4°. 

Abhandlungen der philosophisch-philologischen Classe. Bd. xxi, xxii. 1, 2. 
Miinchen, 1898-1902. 4°. 

Ueber die Entwickelung der Numismatik und der numismatischen Samm- 
lungen im 19, Jahrhundert. Festrede von H. Riggauer. Miinchen, 
1900. 4°. 

Psychologie, Wissenschaft und Leben. Festrede von Theodor Lipps. Mitin- 
chen, 1901. 4°. 
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Griechische Geschichte im 19. Jahrhandert. Festrede von R. Pohlmann. 
Miinchen, 1902. 4°. 

Heinrich von Brunn. Gediichtnissrede von A. Flasch. Miinchen, 1902. 4°. 

Das Problem der neugriechishen Schriftsprache. Festrede von K. Krum- 
bacher. Miinchen, 1903. 4°. 


From the Royal Library, Munich. 


Die hebriiischen Handschriften der kén. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek in Miin- 
chen, beschrieben von M. Steinschneider. 2te Auf. Miinchen, 1895. 8°. 


From the Musée Guimet, Paris. 


Annales du Musée Guimet. Tome xxvi. 4, xxviii, xxix. 1-3. Paris, 1897- 
1903. 4°. 

Bibliotheque des études. Tome viii-x, xiii, xiv. Paris, 1899-1902. 8°. 

Revue de Vhistoiré des religions. Tome xxxvi-xlv, xlvi. 1,2. Paris, 1897- 
1904. 8°. 

Le jubilé du Musée Guimet. Vingt-cinquieme anniversaire de sa fondation, 
1879-1904. Paris, 1904. 8°. 

Petit guide illustré au Musée Guimet. Par L. de Milloué. Paris, 1899. 8°. 


From the Royal Oriental Institute, Naples. 


Manuale e glossario della lingua Indostana o Urdi. Per C. Tagliabue. 
Roma, 1898. 8°. 


From the University of Nebraska. 


University studies published by the University of Nebraska. Vol. ii. 3. 
Lincoln, 1899. 8°. 


From the Oxford University Press. 


The letters of Abu ’1-‘Ala. Edited from the Leyden MS., with the life of the 
author by Al-Dhahabi, and with translation by D.S. Margoliouth. Oxford, 
1898. 8°. 

Dialogues of the Buddha. Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
London, 1899. 8°. 

Asoka, the Buddhist emperor of India. By V. A. Smith. Oxford, 1901. 8°. 

Text-book of North-Semitic inscriptions. By G. A. Cooke. Oxford, 1903. 8°. 

Early history of India. By V. A. Smith. Oxford, 1904. 8°. 

Cantonese love songs. Text and translation by C. Clementi. Oxford, 1904. 
2 vols. 8°. 


From the Parsee Punchayet. 


Text of the Pahlvi Zand-i-Véhiman Yasht, with transliteration and transla- 
tion into Gujrati and Gujrati translation of the Pahlvi Mino-i-Khirad, with 

. notes by Kaikobid Adarbid, Dastur Nosharwin. Poona, 1899. 4°. 

Karnimak-i-Artakshir Papakin. The original Pahlavi text, with transliter- 
ation into Avestan characters, translated into English and Gujarati by 
Edalji Kersaspji Antia. Bombay, 1900. 8°. 
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Madigin-i-Hazir Dadistan. Photozincographed facsimile of a manuscript, 
with introduction by J. J. Modi. Poona, 1901. 4°. 

Arda Viraf Nameh. The original Pahlavi text, with an introduction, notes, 
Gujarati translation, etc., by Dastur Jamaspji Jamasp Asa. Bombay, 
1902. 8°. 

The Dinkard. Vol. ix. Bombay, 1900. 8°. 

A complete dictionary of the Avesta language in Guzerati and English. By 
Kavasji Edalji Kanga. Bombay, 1900. 8°. 

Catalogue of books on Iranian literature published in Europe and India. 
Bombay, 190i. 8°. 

Report of the proceedings of the Society for the Promotion of Researches 
into the Zoroastrian Religion, 1890-98. Bombay, 1902. 8°. 


From Rev. S. D. Peet. 


The American Antiquarian. Vol. xx. 3-6, xxi-xxvi, xxvii. 1, 2. Chicago, 
1898-1905. 8°. 


From the University of Pennsylvania. 


Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. Series A. Vol. 
ix. Edited by H. V. Hilprecht. Philadelphia, 1898. 4°. 

Free Museum of Science and Art, Univ. of Pa. Bulletin. Vol. i. 3, 4, ii, 
iii. Philad., 1898-1902. 8°. 

From Count Philippe de Saxe-Cobourg. 

Deux monnaies inconnues du rebelle Rum Mohammed. Par Philippe de 

Saxe-Cobourg. (From Revue Belge de Numismatique, 1904.) 8°. 
From the Polynesian Society. 


Journal of the Polynesian Society. Vol. xii. 1, 3, 4, xiii. Wellington, 
1903-4. 8°. 


From William Popper, Ph.D. 
The censorship of Hebrew books. By William Popper. New York, 1899. 8°. 


From Princeton University. 


List of Arabic MSS. in Princeton University library. By E. Littmann. 
Leipzig and Princeton, 1904. 


From A. F. J. Remy, Ph.D. 


Influence of India and Persia on the poetry of Germany. By A. F. J. Remy. 
New York, 1901. 8°. 


From the National Museum, Rio de Janeiro. 


Revista do Museu Nacional de Rio de Janeiro. Vol. i. Rio de Janeiro, 
1896. 4°. 
Archivos do Mus. Nac. de Rio de Janeiro. Vol. x. Rio de Janeiro, 1899. 4°- 
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From Hon. W. W. Rockhill. 


inquiry into the population of China. By W. W. Rockhill. Washington, 
1904. (Reprint from Smithson. Miss. Coll., vol. 47.) 


From Prof. Léon de Rosny, Paris. 


Rosny, L. de. Cours de Japonais. Discours d’ouverture. Paris, 1863. 8°. 
—Observations, sur Jes écritures sacrées de Ja presqu’ile trans-gangétique. 
Paris, 1852. 8°. : 
—Le Bouddha a-t-il existé? Paris, 1900. 8°. 
—Variétés orientales. 2¢ éd. Paris, 1869. 8°. 
—La morale du Bouddhisme. Paris, 1891. 8°. 





Les origines Bouddiques du Christianisme. Bale, 1894. 8°. 
—Le Bouddhisme éclectique. Paris, 1894. 8°. 

Tchoung-hoa Kou-kin-tsai. Textes chinois anciens traduits par L. de Rosny. 
Paris, 1876. 8°. 

Le couvent du dragon vert: Drame japonais adapté & la scene frangaise par 
L. de Rosny. Paris, 1893. 8°. 

L’enseignment de la vérité et ’enseignment de la jeunesse, traduit par L. de 
Rosny. Paris, 1876. 8°. 

La philosophie de la certitude. Introduction & la méthode conscientielle de 
M. L. de Rosny. Par Bourgoint-Lagrange. Paris, 1902. 8°. 


From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg. 
1 y 0, ’ ( 


Bulletin de Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg. 5° sér. 
Tome vii. 2-4, viii-xvi, xvii. 1-4. St. P., 1898-1902. 4°. 

Mémoires de l’Acad. Imp. des Sciences. Classe historico-philologique. 8° 
sér. Tome i. 7, ii. 2, iii. 2-4, 6, iv. 6, 8, 9, v. 2, vi. 1,6. St. P., 1897- 
1902. 4°. 

—Classe physico-mathématique. 8¢* sér. Tome vi. 7,ix.4. St. P., 1898- 
1900. 4°. 

Atlas zu Bemerkungen auf Anlass einer wissenschaftlichen Reise in dem 
Kaukasus, 1860-1. Von B. Dorn. St. P., 1895. f°. 

Reisen und Forschungen im Amur-Lande, 1854-56. Anhang zum 3. Bd. 
Lief. 2. Linguistische Ergebnisse, bearbeitet von W. Grube. St. P., 
1900. 4°. 

Nachrichten iiber die im Jahre 1898 ausgeriistete Expedition nach Turfan. 
Hefti. St. P., 1899. 8°. 

Arbeiten der Orkhon-Expedition, Atlas der Alterthiimer der Mongolei. 
Von W. Radloff. Lief. i-iv. St. P., 1892-99. f°. 

Sbornik trudov orkhonskoi ekspeditsii. i-vi. St. P., 1892-1903. 8°. 

Materialy po izucheniu Chukotskago iazyka i folklora. V. I. Jochelson. 
Chast i. St. P., 1900. 4°. 

Materialy po izucheniu Iukagirskago iazyka i folklora. Chast i. V. G. 
Bogoraz. St. P., 1900. 4°. 

Versuch eines Wérterbuches der Tiirk-Dialecte. Von W. Radloff. Bad. i, 
ii, iii. 1-5. St. P., 1883-1903. 4°. 
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Die alttiirkischen Inschriften der Mongolei. Von W. Radloff. Lief. i-iii; 
neue Folge; zweite Folge. St. P., 1894-99. 4°. 

Proben der Volkslitteratur der nord-tiirkischen Stiimme. Hrsg. von W. 
Radloff. Theil vii, viii, x. St. P., 1896-1904. 8°. 

Das Kudatku Bilik des Jusuf Chass-Handschib aus Bilasagun. Th. ii. 1. 
Text und Ubersetzung, hrsg. von W. Radloff. St. P., 1900. 4°. 

Das Triadon, ein sahidisches Gedicht, mit arabischer Ubersetzung. Von O. 
von Lemm. I. Text. St. P.,. 1903. 8°. 

Der Alexanderroman bei den Kopten. Text, Ubersetzung, Anmerkungen, 
von O. von Lemm. St. P., 1903. 4°. 

Die Irtysch-Ostjaken und ihre Volkspoesie. Von 8. Patkanov. Theil i, ii. 
St. P., 1897-1900. 8°. 

Ob inorodtsakh Amurskago kraia. Sochinenie L.Schrenk. Tomiii. St. P., 
1903. 4°. 

Izvestiya al-Bekri i drugikh avtorov o rusi i slavianakh. Chast ii. A. 
Kunik. St. P., 1908. 8°. 

Minava-Grhya-Siitra, nebst Commentar in kiirzer Fassung. Hrsg. von F. 
Knauer. St. P., 1904. 4°. 

Manava-Crauta-Sitra. Hrsg. von F. Knauer. Buch i-v. St. P., 1900- 
05. 4°. 


Le livre de Zoroastre (Zaratusht Nima) de Zaratusht -i Bahram ben Pajdi. 
Publié et traduit par F. Rosenberg. St. P., 1904. 8°. 

Sistematicheski ukazatel knig i statei po grecheskoi filologii napechatannykh 
v Rossii s xvii stoletia po 1892. god. Costavil P. Prozorov. St. P., 
1898. 4°, 

Bibliotheca Friedlandiana. Catalogus librorum impressorum Hebraeorum 
in Museo Asiatico asservatorum. Opera S. Wiener. Fasc. i-iv. St. P., 
1893-1902. 4°. 

Bibliographie der Oster Haggadah. Von 8S. Wiener. St, P., 1902. 4°. 

Kommentari na zapiski [brahim ibn Jakub o slavianakh. Sostavil F. West- 
berg. St. P., 1903. 8°. 


From the Imperial Russian Archeological Society. 


Zapiski Imperatorskago Arkheologicheskago Obshchestva. Tom viii, ix. 3, 


4, x. 3, 4, xi, xii. St. Pétersbourg, 1898-1903. 8°. 

Zapiski vostochnago otdelenia Imp. Russ. Arkheol. Obsh. N.S. Tom x, 
xii. 2-4, xiii, xiv, xv. 1. St. P., 1897-1903. 8”. 

Trudy vostochnago otdelenia Imp. Russ. Arkheol. Obsh. Tom xxii. St. P., 
1898. 8°. 

Zapiski otdelenia Russkoi i Slavianskoi Arkheologii. Tom v. 1. St. P., 
1903. 8°. 

Inscriptiones antiquae oris septentrionalis Ponti Euxini Grecae et Latinae. 
Ed. B. Latyschev. Vol. iv. Petrop., 1901. 4°. 

Sbornik grecheskikh nadpisei khristianskikh vremen iz iuzhnoi Rossii. 
V. V. Latyshev. St. P., 1896. 8°. 

Starafa Ladoga. N. I. Brandenburg. Risunki i tekhnicheskofe opisanie 
akademika V. V. Suslova. St. P., 1896. 4°. 
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Medali v chest Russkikh gosudarstvennykh defatelei i chastnykh lits. Tom 
iii. I. B. Iverson. St. P., 1896. 4°. 
Opisanie starinnykh russkikh utvarei etc. P. Savvaitov. St. P., 1896. 8°. 


From the Royal Saxon Society of Sciences. 


Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe der kin. siichischen Ge- 
sellschaft der Wissenschaften. Bd. xviii. 2-5, xix-xxii, xxiv. 1-3. Leip- 
zig, 1898-1902. 8°. 

Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen der kén. siichs. Gesellsch. der Wiss. 
Philol.-hist. Classe. Bd. 1-lvi, lvii. 1-3. Leipzig, 1895-1904. 8°. 

Sachregister der Abhandlungen und Berichte der philol.-hist. Classe, 1846- 
1895. Leipzig, 1898. 8”. 


From Mr. Francesco Scerbo. 


Nuovo saggio di critica Biblica. Di F. Scerbo. Firenze, 1903. 8°. 
Il Vecchio Testamento e la critica odierna. Di F.Scerbo. Firenze, 1902. 8°. 


From Mr. J. F. Scheltema. 


De opiumpolitiek der regeering en de vrijheid der druckpers in Nederlandsch- 
Indié. ’s-Gravenhage, 1903. 8°. 


From Prof, Charles W. Shields. 


The reformer of Geneva: an historical drama. By C. W. Shields. New 
York, 1898. 8°. 


From His Highness the Crown Prince of Siam. 


The Kingdom of Siam. Louisiana Purchase Exposition, Siamese Section. 
New York, 1904. 8°. 


From the Smithsonian Institution. 


Smithsonian contributions to knowledge. Vol. xxix, no. 1126, 1309, 13738, 
1413, xxxiii, xxxiv, no. 1458, 1459. Washington, 1898-1904. 4°. 

Miscellaneous collections of the Smithsonian Institution. Vol. xxviii, no. 
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The Editors request the Librarians of any Institution or Libraries, not 
mentioned above, to which this Journal may regularly come, to notify 
them of the fact. It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as 
complete as may be, of regular subscribers for the Journal or of recipients 
thereof. The following is the beginning of such a list. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 
Boston Publie Library. 

Brown University Library. 

Chicago University Library. 
Columbia University Library. 
Cornell University Library. 

Harvard Sanskrit Class-Room Library. 
Harvard Semitic Class-Room Library. 
Harvard University Library. 
Nebraska University Library. 

New York Public Library. 

Yale University Library. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 


“AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 





With Amendments of April, 1897. 





CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be called the AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

ARTICLE II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be:— 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by 
which the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

ArticLe III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as 
corporate and honorary. 

ArtTicLte IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

ARTICLE V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, 
a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected 
by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

ArticLte VI. The President and Vice Presidents shall perform the 
customary duties of such officers, and shall be ex-officio members of the 
Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE VII. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be 
ex-officio members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their 
respective duties under the superintendence of said Board. 

ArticLtE VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regu- 
late the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, 
to carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to 
exercise a general supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any 
regular meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 

Articte IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, 
may also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine. 

ARTICLE X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of 
the American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is 
prescribed in Article IV. 

ARTICLE XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the 
purpose, a copy of his letters; and he shall notify the meetings in such 
manner as the President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
the Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

Ill. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; 
and his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the 
superintendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he 
shall report the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts 
and payments of the previous year. 

III. b. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 

III. ec. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing 
in or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s prop- 
erty, and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. 
The Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New 
Year’s day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, 
and published in the Proceedings. _ 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his 
duties by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited 
by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal 
of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
Editors at the time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society 
an annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of 
seventy-five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 
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VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of 
all the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and 
shall also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously pub- 
lished, so far as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling 
price. 

VIII. Candidates for membership who have been elected by the 
Society shall qualify as members by payment of the first annual assess- 
ment within one month from the time when notice of such election is 
mailed to them. A failure so to qualify shall be construed as a refusal 
to become a member. If any corporate member shall for two years fail 
to pay his assessments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, 
be dropped from the list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two 
dollars; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three 
to adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS. 
I. For THE LIBRARY. 


1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such’ persons 
as shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon 
the following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the 
Librarian, pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may 
suffer from their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be 
determined by the Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of 
a Vice President; and he shall return them within a time not exceeding 
three months from that of their reception, unless by special agreement 
with the Librarian this term shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the 
discretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, 
upon depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall 
be duly returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully com- 
pensated. 
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